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A FEW WORDS ADDRESSED TO 
THE READER. 


~Tue Author feels much diffidence in. placing this small 
pamphlet concerning affairs in India before the public; he 
_ is well aware that he has discharged a duty which he felt was 
imperative ¢ on him, in a very imperfect manner, ard he is also 
perfectly conscious that many may take exceptions to his 
various propcsais to remedy past errors. A considerable Indian 
experience leads him to believe that there is nothing very im- 
practicable in what he has advanced, and that a system such as 
_he advocates, however faulty, which, while tolerating religious 
freedom, is calculated to-cncourage settlers, promote works of 
3 s~igation and railways, improve our monetary system, rcduce 
our expenditme, remove all shackles from commerce, bring 
~the goverfiors_and -governed into closer contact, make every 


one “responsible front #%e highest to lowest for their acts, place. 
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iy INTRODUCTION. 


do away-with a great deal of litigation, ;‘simplif’ the forms 
of justice and the complexities of law, ard remove the double 
or quadruple Government and t*eix monopolies, will go for 
not only to vastly imp. ove our position in Briti’h india, but 
to lead the natives eventually to bless our advent among them, 
and give an impetus to European trade, while simultaneously 
opening out ‘new marts for our goods and new fields for ‘our 


entérprise, such as we have hitherto had no conception of. 


INDIA AND ITS FUTURE. 





CHAPTER AL. 


AT a period so momentous, when the Houses of the Legislature 
are about to re- assemble, to investigate into the causes of the 
Seat Matiny i in India, and to determine what course shall be 
pursued in the future government of that immense Empire, 
it becomes a paramount duty in all who have had experience in 
the troubled districts, to endeavour to place before those in, 
whose hands the remedy rests for evils resulting from mis- 
understanding and misgcvernment, such facts as may be known 
to them, so that it may not be said at any future period that’ 
no one rajsed a warning, voice; for there cannot be a doubt 
that, if the crrors of the past be persisted ip, they will in- 
evitubly lead to a repetition of the fearftl scenes that are still 
fresh before otir eyes, and to “a revolution which, from being 
more consolidated, must be still more disastrous in its effects, 
and more difficult to deal with. Zt is a most curious result 
of nearly all investigations made into the conduct of public men, 
even where there can. be no doubt of gross mismanagement, that 
no yne is cvewrendered subject 40 blame ; the fault being inva- 
riably placed in the system, or in some Cther inapproachable 
position, end the person in fault escapes scot-free. However 
faulty the system may be, or however perseveringly erroneous 
practices have becn followed up, the system, and not the igno’ 

aerus who persisted i in it, is reproached ; and so we shall see t 

be the™ case with affairsin Thuia. gross as has been the misru! 
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~“, Thus, if among our Indian Potentats A did wrong, B 
a equally foolish, thinking A to Y\ eclever fellow, and followed 
ithe same pati; C and D did like sise ; B and % thought all 
aust be right, as A BC and D had set the example; and so, 
instead of any oie of the responsible parties taking the trouble 
to considér whether he was acting rightly or not, he simply 
contented himself with thinking that his predecess%rs having 
done such and such things, he could not be far wrong in doing 
“likewise ; and thus nothing has been done to abolish old cus- 
coms and rules, as erroneous in-themselves as injurious to our 
Indian Empire. It may be useful to consider some of the more> 
obvious of our errors m+he East. The first of these clearly 
arises from misgovernment in England. It is only by re-/ 
versing the position of things that we can clearly understan’. 
this: thus, let us imagine that a fearful Chartist conspiracy hid 
taken place in England; that the Houses of Parliament were 
in India; and that we had to communicate with India er-” 
proper measures could be taken to put it down,—tbe stupid 
anomaly would be at once apparent, and the disastrous con- 
sequences of having to communicate and obtain relief vid India 
would become glearly visible. Let us carry out thissimilitude a 
little further, and“ imagine that everf law enacted ~for England © 
~ had to make a voyage to and from India before it could be 
brought to bear. Could such a state of things be for one moment 
. tolerated? What Englishman would submit to it? Now, let 
us reflect, are we not doing exactly the same by India, only in 
a still more cumbrous and ridiculous way? It would seem a 
matter of common sense in the despatch of every day’s business, 
that, were an English merchant to require transactions to be 
carried on with Russia, Germany, or France, he would employ 
some one in his counting-house that could speak Russian, y 
German, or French, and select-persons who, by their residcnce 
and experience in tkose countries, could at Jeast give him some 
assurance that they were competent to undertake *he respon- 
sibility of the duties entrusted to them. But such o trifling 
matter as the government of poor insignificant India obviously 
does not require much consideration ; ar] Chether the Board_of 
Jontrol or the Court of Directors know anything or névhing of 
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the language, people, or country of that trifling territory con- 
signed to their care, evidently -magters not. Let us, however, 
again_reverse the state of things, and*stippose that the people of 
England had to complain to certain ‘great peopte in Indic con- 
‘stituting Boards and Courts, learned in Hindostaxee, but 
+morant of the Enylish language, of the character of the people, 
and of the mature and resources of the country, could such a 
state of things be allowed to exist for one day? 

Again: were the people of England informed that their 
asalexs in India consisted of same twenty people, not one of 
whom were in any way individuaHy responsible for their acts, 
would they not open their wondcring eyes? It could never be 
“helieved by them, that a nation professing to7rule on the prin- 
cles of equity and justice would allow the existence of an 
irvegponsible” Government. To, carry on our example of an 
Andian rule existing over England, what would be the surprise 
‘Of. the English if they weve to see Governor-General Nawab 

Siumsh- aod dech Bahadoor arrive from India to rule England 
with all his Indian notions, and unable td speak a word of 
English to any one; full of novel ideas of what he intended to 

“Jo to sét things ‘> rights, and improve this benighted country 
after his awn model, all-derived-from the depths of his own 
brain, or from hearsay and miscellancous reading? Great—and 
deservedly so— would be their indignation against a people who 
would thus venture to trifte with, under the pretence of 
governing, them. Jf such, indced, be the case, and the above 
be not a misrepresentation of our rule in the East, the sooner 
_a reform be established there in these particulars “the better. 
Representatives of the. British nation! the subject before you 
is not one of light moment. Let not old and establisned cus- 
- toms weigh with -you, if y-u find them opposed to common- 
sense; allow the ttuth to prevail; do not imagine that a 
Government so erroneously conducted under your atczpices 
ou this side ofthe-water, is free from blame for the military 
revolution now taking place on the other side of it, and never 
rest till-you sce a Government established to rule India, founded 
on such privciples, tint if you had to be under its influences 
and orders, you could. -yourselver, heartily approve of it. Do 
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not be led away with argvmente tending tg prove the mildness-~, 
of our Eastern rule, and be_induced to suppose that nothing 
. else is requisite, and thas, Crerefore, neither error of commission 
nor oriission exists. Let tae new order of things be an improve- 
ment on-the mistakes of the past, and, as far as practicable,” 
unimpeachable. It is with thisview the suggestions contained 
in the following pages are placed before you, rot with the 
remotest idea that the best-devised system possible has been 
traced out in them, but with some hope, that, as emanating 
from the result of many years* residence and practical, expe 
rience obtained by the Authcr-in the North-western Provinces of 
India and Bengal, in magisterial and revenue employ, they 
may be deemed ir some measure to“bear a guarantee that they” 
are not offered in utter ignorance of the subjects treated of, or- 
from a mere spirit of speculative imagination, arid may “thas 
possibly be rendered the means of assisting in preventing those. 
who have not had a fair opportunity of asccrtaining facts from 
being led away by the warmth of political debate => 


ps CHAPTER it. 


DELL AS If WAS, AND CTHER INTRODUCTORY MATTER, 


Reaper! imagine a city situated on the-banks of the beau- 
tiful river Jumma, bounded by it on one side, and surrounded 
bya somewhat modernised, crenellated wall and ditch on the = 
other three (the entire cirenit of which is about seven or eight 
miles), iilled with superb mosques, with their glittering domes; 
a noble palace, the residence of the-ancient Moguls y some fine 
gardens, and splendid native mansions, occasionally boundd 
by realid huts; a few very fine streets. with innumerable small 
and dirty ones leading into them; a great many” bazaars, in 
which are sold almost every description of article that can be 
imagined ; a gigantic magazine, and_a splendid arsenal; and 
you will have some slight idea of what-the genere} appearance 
of Delbi was. It was a city-that, to the eyes of the natives of 
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™~ India, especially of Mussulmen, -vas ecuivalent to what London 
is to an Englishman, Paris to.a Frenchman, or Moscow to 9 
Russian. . The palace at Delhi, and the Jumma Masjid there, 
_ are as well or better known to the “asterns, as St. James’s, 
‘he Tuileries, or the, Kremlin to Europeans. The knguage 
ec? Delhi is considered quite as-vefined, with comparison with 
the patois of the rest of India, as the Court language of 
London or Paris as regards the dialects of Yorkshire or 
Cornwall. Delhi conveys to the native mind the concen- 
zation of all that is elegant, recherché, and beautiful, in 
language, manners, luxuries, or- Gress, It is supposed by 
them to contain everything (to use thar own phrase), except 
it be their fathers and inothers; awhether+the imagination 
reyel .on valuable gems, beautiful shawls, elaborately-worked 
guns, finely-bound and illuminated books, superb horses, 
splendid vehicles, grand houses, handsome men, or beautiful 
women. Say you want anything, and ask where it is to be 
procured; the answer is sure to be (whether probable or im- 
probable, and though you may be a thousana miles off), “Oh! 
it can be had at Delhi!” Delhi is a complete cynosure in the 
eye of tne Hinde-tanee: many of their most learned men of 
the Mahommcdan religior, as welkas numbers of the weakhicst 
of the Hindoo persuasion, live there ; it is filled with the ancient 
Mogul-nobility of Indiay and its palace alone contained between 
3000 or 4000 Siillateens, or descendants of former, as well as 
of the present Emperor of Delhi. No wonder, then, that the 
natives generally locked up to Delhi as something very extra- 
_ ordinary and that (smarting from being held in subjection by a 
nation deemed by theni infidels), the Mahommedans especially 
considered this splendid city their own, and prayed night and 
day for the restoration of their pawer. No wonder that the 
disaffected to our rule have swarmed there 3 no wonder that 
all the mutincers have-locked forward to it as their rauying 
point, and “havc strained every nerve to reacly it 3 no wonder 
that Delhi always has been the hot-bed of conspiracy, and been 
filled with the seeds of yevolution : the real cause for wonder 
is, that, witk such chances placed before them, and such oppor~ 
tunities at hand, the smoulderiugrfiye has not long ago burst 
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forth ; that with a large fortified town, haying the advantage of 
mn extensive river-front, by which men and supplies of every 
description can be poured into it, and of such extgnt.as to 
render it impossible properly to surround it; with an enormous 
magazine of military stores left quite at their mercy, and un” 
protected save by their own fzople; thé aisaffected have net 
long since availed themselves of all that our rclers have, in 
their utter ignorance of India, stupidly, foolhardily, and un- 
suspiciously, been for years placing at their disposal. 

Is it possible, that any one conversant with the Bengal sid« 
of India could ever have ignored all these facts; and that, at 
this moment, there should be any man found bold enough to 
assert that our ralers there knew ndthing of the true position 
of affairs ? that they were not fully aware of the actual state of 
Delhi, and have been now, at the ‘eleventh hour, taken ‘by 
surprise? that they were like moles, grubbing about in the 
dark, and knew no more of the storm likely to burst over them, 
than that sable animal knows at what time it is probable tuat 
his hole will be dug up! when they have, beyond all question, 
for years run the risks and braved the chances which have now 
been taken advantage of, placed Delhi inthe hands of the 
insurgents, the Mogul Emperor on ‘our throne (however tem- 
porarily), and shaken our power in the East to its very founda- 
tions? No Governor could say that he was ignorant that many 
of our fortresses and principal magazines have been for years 
either wholly, or nearly so, in the charge of native troops ; it is 
a great merey, and through the providence of an over-ruling 
Power alone, that the fortress of Delhi only, and not these of. 
Allahabad, &e. also, were rot in the possession of the mutineers, 
What, then, may be asked, would have been our position? A 
hundred thousand British soldiers would, in that case, Aave hardly 
honed to regain the country,-considering the length of time 
likey to be occupied in reducing“each fort.and the effects of 
climate on the European constitution,~added tv the chances of 
war—for we are not now contending against the ignorant 
natives of former years, but against our own disciplined troops, 
who are quite ag good at fighting bekicd walls,~and in con- 
structing them, as the Bussians were at Sebastopol. There is 
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>.no option between conceding citker that our Indian rulers have 
been grossly ignorant of India, ayd were taken aback by the 
storm,or that they were rash and foolhardy enough to brave it, 
and place themselves in a position to feel its dire effects, atmost 
do the destruction ,of our empire in the East; and, ia either 
erse, were totally unfit to hold thts high offiec entrusted to them. 
What, then, are we to do with India? What has been done 
with it, is gradually becoming apparent; we have been trying the 
foolish experiment of attempting to rule some 200,000 millions 
asith a few hundred civil and aafew thousand military officers, 
without giving to those delegated ¢g that responsible task the 
power necessary to assert their authority. We have been 
steadily pursuing the fatal” course, of elevating to an equality 
with our own position in the East the native, whose mind, from 
his bfrth, is imbued with immorality, and whose soul is steeped 
in alie. We have vainly imagined, that the merg routine of , 
éducation can eradicate the force of that tuition which is derived 
fr6in a mother’s fap, which the native imbibes with his mother’s 
milk, which surrounds him like a mantle at every step, from his 
cradle through life. We have placed the person, with whom we 
should We very sorzy to associate in private, on the same judicial 
bench with,onrselves ; informed the natives of India, that justice 
from men whom they know would sell them for a song is 
equivalent to that admfnistered by fnglishmen ; and that a 
native, because possessed of thé outward form of humanity, is 
just as good as an European. On the other hand, the European 
officers have had their hands tied to the greatest possible extent, 

_and every act of theirs looked upon with the utmost possible 

by guspicion. We boldly” assert, that many more Englishmen 
Would be punished and hanged in England under ‘similar 
proofs tha? natives in Indig} owing, to written evidence alone 
(which is often erroneous) being relied on by the fipal 
Court, and the gompler forms required to be gone through. 
The numerotis statements, called for from civil Servants are 80 
onerous, that hours and hours of their most valuable time are 
periodically wasted in thgir preparation ; and this with a view 
only to satisfy the superior authorities as to the trustworthiness 
or otherwise of their suberdinates. Eygrything is reduced to the 
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fixed standard of rule; aad no-one is trusted, even to the extent” 
of an hair’s breadth. This order of things has not been arrived 
at in one day, but i& the result of a false system, steadily 
pursaed by those high officials who were too blind to see that 
the resvlt must eventually be a total want of respect for, ands 
consequently, a complete undermining of, the authority of both 
services, civil and military. Is it not obvious, that if you take 
away from an officer his power of flogging, admit the most 
frivolous appeals against his orders, and curtail his authority, he 
is rendered incapable of commending the respect of the unr 
spirits in his regiment? ‘here can be no question as to one 
point, viz. that neither Civil nor military officers should be enter- 
tained for scrvice in India without the exercise of the greatest 
caution, nor should those who are subsequently found to be unfit 
or unworthy, be promoted to posts of responsibility ; but, after 
due trial, oyce placcd there, once in office, they ought to be and 
must be trusted and upheld, and not surrounded by trammels 
which ave fatal to that respect, and I may add fear, which forms 
the basis of all subordination in the native mind. An honest 
purpose, a determined will, and a tight hand, with proper sup- 
port in a conscientious discharge of his duties, form the requi- 
sites for all officers employed in the East, to whatever service 
they may belong. 

The misfortune of our position there is, that our governors 
generally commence thcir carcerin utter ignorance of the native 
feelings and the native character.,; They <o out from England 
filled with all sorts of philanthropical notions, imagine that they 
see civilized and enlightened Old England, only with a black_ 
face, before them, and legislate accordingly. It never occurs - 
to them to imagine, for one moment, what the impression 
formed on the native minds by thé own religion is, and what 
the sort of moral degradation-in which they are born, steeped, 
and live. They forget that those they rule over do not cither 
mix or associate with them, and that they are as distinct 
from each other as any two contraries can be. And we have 
witnessed the result? No good gan arise from attaching 
blame to any particular individual;-the whdle system of 
government is rotten to_ite core: the Civil Courts especially, 
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»,pot from any want of benevolence, far from it, for so mild a 
system of government never existed ; but from carrying » 
misplaced_philanthrcpy toa great and most dangerous excess : 

precisely as if a child seeing a tiger with a sleekeskin in a-cage 
should, in its simplicity and i, ignorance, open the cage dgor, and 
say, “Poor thing! why should it not have its liberty ? why keep 
it in confinement ?” and go and caress it asa pet. The result 
would in the latter case be obvious. We now perceive that 
our pet lambs were in reality only tigers of the most ferocious 
Species, and that there was nothing diabolical, nothing of the 
most savage and cruel nature, thatehas escaped their malignity 
in the hideous massacres they perpetrated among our unfortu- 
nate countrymen, when oxce they had them _in their power. 

It may well be asked, Shall we revert to that false order 
of things which had prepared thé way for this hecatomb 
of our slaughtered brethren ? Great must be the fool who 
Would go out as the servant of the Hast Indian Govern- 
ment, unless va8t and radical changes are made on the 
restoration of something like order. That th® time has arrived 
for introducing a complete revolution in, and greatly simplify- 
ing our system of Indian Government, cannot be doubted. In 
all Governments no authority should be delegated to any, from 
the highest to the lowest, without immediate responsibility. 
The great evil attendmg all Companiestis, that the'responsibility 
is so divided among inamnbers, shat virtually there is none left ; 
and it is on this dccoynt we find that Companies do acts collec- 
tively that eacle member would, if he did them in bis 
individual capacity, be ashamed of. As to those who have 
ruled India, it is sufficient that the slaughter of our infants, 
fie violation of our women, the mutilation and massacre of our 
men, and tke hellish contrivances to torture all who fell into 
the hands of these demons in thg shape of men, must be an 
everlasting reproach to them for their misgovernment, and 
determination net” to take advice in due season of people 
competent to give it. The following extract, among numerous 
others, from the “ Bombay Telegraph,” throws some light on 
the character -of the Iindostanec nation :—“ On the evening 
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of this engagement the columa encamped outside the walls ef.: 
awnpore, and on the morning of the 17th our soldiers entered 
the city. Accustomed'as they had been td'scenes of slaughter, 
the spectacle shat met Their eyes nearly petrified them with 
horror.- They marched straight to a place where they werg 
told 175 women and children were confined, but on their 
arrival they found that they had come too late! They only 
found the clothes of the poor victims strewn over the blood- 
stained ground. The scene of this horrible catastrophe was a 
paved court-yard, and one of the Highlanders in writing to-2 
contemporary says, ‘ there-vere two inches of blood upon the 
pavement, and from the report that we got from the residents 
of the place it appears that after we had beaten the enemy, the 
evening previous, the Sepoys and Sowars entered the place 
where the unhappy victims were, killed all ladiés, and threw 
the children alive, as well as the ladies’ dead bodies, into a well 
in the compound. I saw it, and it was an awful sight. it 
appears, from the bodies we saw, that the women were stripped 
of their clothes before they were murdered.’ A feeling more 
terrible than vengeance arises in the heart at reading this, and 
even the most reverent shudder when they think that "Omnipo- 
tence could have deemed suoh a terrible ordeal nesessary. The 
history of the world affords no parallel to the terrible massacres. 
which during the last few months havé desolated the land. 
Neither age, sex, nor condition has been spared. Children have 
been compelled to eat the quivering flesh of their murdered 
parents, after which they were litcrally torn*asunder by the 
laughing fiends who surrounded them. Men in many instances 
have been mutilated, and,~before beirfg absolutely killed, have 
had to’gaze upon the last dishonour of their wives and daughters 
previous to being put to death. Nt really we canrot describe 
the brutalities that have heen committed; they pass the 
boundaries of human belief, and to dwell upon them shakes 
reason upon its throne.” A people so devord of all natural 
and moral feeling, and who have acted so basely, deserve no 
promises respecting religion, for, as regards this, it is obvious 
they have none deserving the name in any true semse; for even 
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, savages know that the slaughter and,violation of inoffensive 
women and children forms no part of any religion. If we give 
any promise of this Gort it will bea’ grave error, and must end 
in evil’ nd . 

If we ever hope | to re -establish our honour, our name, and 
opr prestige in Indta, “Delhi, Carmpore, and other places where 
our women and children have been dishonoured, must cease to 
exist, save on the page of history. Not one stone should be 
left on another. What must be the outraged feelings of 
Englishmen to find themselves cglled upon, at some short period 
hence, to administer justice where- such foul crimes have been 
perpetrated? Shall we leave those accursell cities standing as per- 
petual records of our shame? If therg be but one grain or spark 
of feeling in the heart of Englishmen, Delhi, and other similar 
placeg, must be made to resemble Babylon, and become the 
dwelling of the beasts of the desert; their precincts should be 
réserved as places for the execution of these barbarous mis- 
ereants and rebels, who should be buried there with every 
circumstance of ignominy that could render that burial dis- 
honourable and degrading. As for Delhi, in a more healthy 
locality ix its neighbourhood, let another city be founded, com- 
manded by a gtrong Fort, end call. it Victoriapoor (or fhe city 
of Victoria), in honour of her Majesty. et Delhi and other 
cities be made, to ali timc, examples ‘of what shall befall that 
eity which shall dare in future to raise the standard of rebellion 
among us. This should be our first work. The ruins of 
Delhi would yield plenty of material for a new and much more 
splendid city, which might be erected on either bank of the 
Jumna, and connected in the middle by a stone bridge. , We could 
then regulate the size of the streets and squares, and the 
magnitude, earchitecture, an quality of the buildings and 
bazaars, &c., to our own wishes. ach person who had suffered 
by loss in the old city, whp was known to be a good man, should 
have a spot madw over to him in the new one. This accom- 
plished, thoge who have been faithful to us in the struggle 
should be immediately rewarded with honours and titles, 
together witl, the langs, “houses, and possessions of the re- 
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hellious. The army should forthwith be reorganized, and _ 
nothing left to chance. It is clear that, for some time to come, 
a large European force must be retained in India; an_Euro- 
pean- force alone, howev-r, is obviously unsuited to carry out 
the entire duties hitherto performed by natives. Each corps 
should be officcred to the full.extent of our English regiments 
of the line, or rather in excess. Caste should especially be set 
aside, and an understanding on enlistment should clearly be 
established, that as regards military duties, caste, or religion, 
was to have no existence. This, of course, would not refer to. 
their private devotions. Flogging should be reintroduced, and 
the commanding and other officers have increased authority. 
The Europeans of each regiment should always be kept together 
at a central bead-quarter’s station, and the natives sent about 
to do detached duty in the surrounding neighbourhood. Each 
company of natives should have officers sclected from among 
its own men ; the existing faithful Sepoys should be promoted, 
and be divided into companies, one of cach Seing attached -to 
each new rogime.t, and as they died, or were pensioned off, 
cease to be replaced, except by new companies of Sikhs, 
Goorkhas, or low-caste men: by this means our army might 
be reorganized, much reduced in size, and rendered much more 
effective, for cach corps would be as well officered, ‘and almost 
cqual im quality’ of material, to a British regiment. No pos- 
sibility for combination should again be permitted. At each 
station there should be a proper cantonment and buildings 
for the troops, &c., constructed; in the first place by the 
Governmeut, and then kept in repair by the occupants. One 
of the main causes that gaye strength to the present outbreak 
was, that no Sepoy had a home, and but very few their families 
with them. They had no one to-care for; their relatives were 
far off, and safe, There can be no hold on people so situated ; 
no Sepoy had any one to care for but himsclf, and when they 
went off, it was either to join others or to go to”, distance to their 
homes. If the men at Delhi and Meérut had becn incumbered 
with wives and daughters, however disaffected they might have 
been, they would not have ventured ‘on the cruclties practised 
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on our poor helpless women and chiidren, és they would have feared, 
even though without good reason, a xetaliation on their own. 
The Scpoys, pha, and fed, and upheld by a Govern- 
ment too ignorant and too presumptuous to’ listen to’ any 
wmonstrance, suggegtipn, or advice—their cases, however’ trivial, 
the first always to be attended “to on the Civil List before all 
other claimants, however pressing their suits might be—did | 
not require much to persuade them to believe what they already 
felt; viz. that they were the true masters ; and that it was because 
we could not do without themgthat we listened to all their 
foibles: they thus became, in proce§s of time, fit and proper 
tools for the originators of a conspiracy to operate on. The 
patience with which thes¢ conspirators bidgd their time, 
and the effectual and secret manner in which they have done 
their “work, should be a dear-bought warning to us, that the, 
Asiatic is never to be trusted. It has been propoged to have , 
regiments of Sheeahs, and others of Soonees, to prevent concert. 
Alas! are we stili ignorant, that where the slaughter of the 
infidel has to be accomplished, diversity of Sects vanish? If 
Christendom were to be attacked by the Mahommedan powers, 
Protestanés, and the followers of the Pope, would soon unite 
in one great eause, and the minog points concerning, differ- 
ences of creed he, for the time, forgotten. To eatirpate the 
infidel is an article of the Mahommédan faith ; and this is 
equally binding on both Sheeahs and Soonees. This set 
aside, they would fight among themselves like cat and dog. It 
would, indeed, be a fatal error to entertain entire Mahommedan 
regiments of any sect. The enlistment of native fegiments 
has not hitherto been properly conducted; each aspirant for 
such employment should, in the first instance, be made to apply 
to the magistrate of his dist4ct, who would then ascertain his 
whereabouts, his character, caste, and relationship, in short, 
his entire history. This paving been recorded on the spot, he 
could then procegd to the officer in command at the station 
where he proposed enlisting, with his certificate signed by the 
magistrate ; and that officer would, if he considered him a proper 
person, enlist Jim. Hig certificate should be registered on the 
books of the corps, and ng- further trouble would be necessary. 
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At present, when a maa prerents himself to. be enlisted, he, 
“somes from a distance, such that for all practical purposes it is 
as far off as if he had dropped from tie clouds, thus he 
maybe a Chocmar, or aTow-caste man by birth, and cafl him- 
self a Brahmin or Rajpoot; he may be at home a scamp and 
a thief; but when presenting -himself as a recruit, he appears 
as an honest man, and there is no possibility. of detecting 
him, or finding out who he is, or anything about him: 
for, unless the recruit is sent to be identified on the spot— 
a very roundabout business gt long distances—-he may very 
readily call himself whats he pleases. It is often found out 
that Sepoys tell great falsehoods about themselves ; but the 
discovery is generally made too late, i.e. after the man has 
proved himself unworthy of his calling. By enlisting none but 
those identified by the magistrate, cach man must become 
a known and marked man. A copy of each regimental register 

* should be “always sent to head-quarters, to prevent the pos- 
sibility of its being lost ; so that cach soldicr” enlisted might be 
made to feel that*his subsequent apprehension must be certain, 
should he prove a deserter or an offender. 

As regards the number of regiments to be raised, in the 
event. of the village police, which amounts to nearly 200,000 men, 
being reorganised, remodelled, and incorporated into the regular 
police bodyand these-so far drilled as- to be able to act, to 
a certain degree, in concert in cases of emergency for local 
purposes—the regular army, if properly constituted, need not 
be large, as, in case of external invasion, beth Hindoos and 
Mahommedans would prefer our known mild and gentle rule 
to that of fresh conquerors, knowing the plunder that is 
always committed by an hostile army, and the almost complete 
certainty of being worse off undex foreigners who were unknown 
to them than under ourstlves. Of forcign invasion there is 
But little fear, though we must always be prepared for the 
worst. Jt must never be forgotten fhat the Mahommedan and 
Christian ave, as it were, born enemies: the reason is obvious ; 
they think us infidels; we think them so: the propagation of 
their respective faiths is the erced Sf both, though the former 
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*Next to the Christians, the Mahémmedans are, as a body, the, 
most intelligent class, and have, from being widely spread, a 
stake @ the empires of she world. ,[hey are fanatics to the 
last degree ; and once subjugated by persons of another faith, 
&ecome as unruly asea Christian would if placed unfer the 
Mahommedan yoke. They, as @ race, are never to be trusted, 
though there are many trustworthy and excellent men among 
them: let this be a warning for the future against an evil day. 
The Asiatic Mahommedan ever resembles the tiger about to 
snake his spring; however sleck his coat may be, his teeth 
still exist, and only bide their time tacome into play. As long 
as it serves their end they will pay homage to Christians, and 
be subservient to them; but it is onl¢ to gain-their great end 
of eventual supremacy in both worldly and religious matters, 
Such a chance in India, at all events, should never be allowed 
them. Let all classes, both Hindoo and Mahommedan, be once 
thoroughly and practically convinced, that any attempt at re- 
beflion will only recoil fearfully on their owp heads, without 
even a chance of their success, and they will gradually cease to 
agitate the question. Ilave the foolhardiness to again form 
your army on the same general basis as at present, and however 
much you wey alter your internal tegulations, you wills sooncr 
or later, have the same fatal results. In the judicigl administra- 
tion, the amazing quantfy of written “evidence hitherto taken 
down ought at once to be dispchsed with ; thus a short abstract 
of cach case in the vernacular, with the order passed, written 
in English by thie presiding officer, attached to the plaintiff’s 
petition, is an ample record for all criminal cases within the 
cognizance of the magistrate and bis subordinates. In cases 
requiring committal, greater, detail, together with written 
evidence, would be requisite? Theg collector and magistrates 
should also be unshackled, and dis power of nominating and 
dismissing all his subosdinates, from the Tchseeldars and 
Thannahdars downwards unrestricted ; his orders should, in this 
respect, be* final, and without possibility of appeal. All 
Mooktyars, or native pleagers, should forthwith be dispensed 
with in crimiwal mattems. 7 
It ought never to be lost sight of that, to all intents and 
B2 
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purposes, the greater part df the Bengal Presidency will, « 
after it has been reconquered and restored to order, be, by 
the very nature of things, placed ona different foctina from 
what it was when we originally became possessors of the coun- 
try ; and we shall no longer be bound towards the people by 
the strict letter of former pledges regarding their religion ; ard 
it is for this reason obvious, that now no promises should be 
made to them on this score, otherwise we shall be re- committing 
our original errors. To interfere wilfully with a man’s faith, 
and try and force his creed, is one thing; and to give a solemn 
pledge that no measure shall for any time to come be passed 
interfering with a religious prejudice or an ancient legend, let 
the future state of the cSuntry, or the private feeling of indi- 
viduals in a more enlightened time, be what they may, is 
another. Such pledges, once given, the Government become 
tied hand end foot. Religious toleration is, undoubtedly, the 
correct system to be adopted by all Governments ; but for any 
rulers of a country to bind themselves on any subject by‘ a 
law. resembling that of the Medes and Persians, which (how- 
ever inapplicable timc and circumstances may render it) 
“altereth not,” is simply ridiculous; and the fact of making 
such ccacessions, in itself shows a weakness in ‘he tenure of 
the ruling power, the exhibition of which to the governed is 
much to be deprecated. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE NECESSITY OF HAVING A HOME GOVERNMENT AND ITS 
: € 
NATURE CONSIDERED, 


We may well consider, in the first place, what should be the 
constitution of the Indian Government in Efgland. All that 
is required is obviously a channel to communicate to the English 
Government the acts performed by the local administration in 
India. To attempt to govern India inEnglandgor to control 
the acts of the local functionaries by references and appeals to 
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» England, is not only most injudicious, bat cruelly injurious; it is 
injurious to the people, by causing great delays (often to the per® 
versiog of justice); & is injurious to the rulers, by lessening their 
prestige and local authority. The people are thereby tdught 
dhat there is another Power superior to the local one, % which 
they will naturally turn, as they have hitherto done, as the real 
authority ; and in proportion as they do so, behold with less 
respect those placed immediately in contact with them. The 
fearful events of the past prove that we must strengthen the 
hands of our Indian officials ta the utmost: there must be no 
more appealing to this country; tht Indian Government must 
be all powerful to legislate, and be constituted in itself the final 
Court of Appeal. This beng the cage, there will no longer be 
any necessity for having either a Board of Control or a Court of 
Directors, but only that one of her Majesty’s Ministers should be 
appointed “ Indian Minister,” to supervise, not control, the affairs 
of India, aided by a sufficient number of experienced secretaries 
and clerks for cach department. The Ministers and the Houses 
of Parliament will then, through his annual réports, become the 
controlling authority, exactly as they now listen to the Lord 
Chancellor’s budget, or the statements of the Minister for 
Foreign Affays, and control them., One judicial, one financial, 
one foreign, and one military secretary, with two clerks for each 
department, would be ample for thé Home Office of India. 
These should all consist of gentlemen who had served out there, 
and of whose individyal experience and competency in his own 
department there could be no question, after due inquiry had 
been made as to the qualifications of each while*in India. 
Need I add, that the Minister selected to hold an office so highly 
responsible ought also, if possible, to have served in India? 
The salarysfor the Minister for Indian Affairs might be fixed 
at 4000/., that of each secretary gt 20001, and of each clerk 
at 5002. a- -year. Thus the expenses of the establishment in 
England for Indig would be as follows :— 


1 Minister s 8 ew. £4,000 


ASecretaries . . . . . 8,000 
§ Clerks 5 : . - 4,600 


[eo ed py O00 
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The East India House should be sold, as the present office , 
‘of the Board of Control could easily afford one room for the 
Minister and four rooms for his four secretaries and their , 
eigh. clerks; taus five rooms would be ample for the despatch 
of bus*ess: and for holding such reegrds as were deemed, 
necessary to be preserved, onc or two more rooms could he 
set apart. It would be more convenicnt to retain the present 
office of the Board of Control than the East India House; and 
the latter being in the heart of the City would doubtless, if let, 
realise enough annually to cover the expenses of the Home. 
Office of the Indian Government. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


WHAT SORT OF MAN THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 
OUGHT TO BE, 


Tue Governor-General of India ought not only to be a , practical 
mau, but also one whose life and energies having ‘been spent in 
India, and dhe who, hcving distinguished himself above his 
peers, has proved himself worthy of so high an office; such a 
man, for example, as Sir John Lawrence, whose skill, patience, 
energy, local expericnce, honesty, rectitude sf purpose, and 
commanding talents, have saved India at her time of dire nced 
and severe trial, would be, worthily rewarded by being selected 
to fill a post which he has proved himsclf so well fitted for. It 
would indeed be lamentable for # ministry to say,.“ It is true, 
Lawrence was one of those who saved India, but that is a 
secondary consideration ; it Suits us best to send out’a Peer, 
who, from his influential position in and out of the House, 
would increase our political power.” What a crucl faree! The 
poor Lord is, perhaps, first-rate at committee work—knows some- 
thing of railways*—may have been in the army, and | may possibly 
also have an extended connexion and fufluence © but, is India 
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f° be sacrificed to such considerations? Is a person utterly 
ignorant of the Eastern languages, and whose knowledge of 
India and of the natgves is most probably confined to seeing the 
bespaffgled, and many of*them pscude#Nawabs, avho come,over 

. fo England, to be sent out to be the puppet of, and be dictated \, 
to, by a council Cofposed of gentlemen whose experience 
is not uncommonly confined to Caleutta and its precincts? 
Forbid it, Common Sense ! forbid it, Houses of the British Par- 
liament ! You would all hesitate to make a Bishop Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or a Lord Chancellor a Bishop. You would 
“not make a Judge of an Admiraf, noy ask a Judge to command 
your fleets. You would not make the Attorncy-General take 
the command of your forces, nor ask the Commander-in-Chicf 
to become Attorney-General. But why multiply examples? you 
would never be guilty of such anomalics! Why, then, commit 
a far more serious error in the nomination of the person ap- 
pointed to rule India? Suppose, then, that you hsve selected 
as, your Governor-General a man long experienced in Eastern 
service ; once of his first and chief dutics should be that of per- 
sonally supervising the Local Governments, which can only 
be accomplished by his travelling over the country, and for which 
he should be provided accordingly. Instead of giving him a 
salary of 3@,000/. for knowing noting, and being an iscapable 
incubus for years to come, let his Salary be .18,0007. per 
annum,—an ample stm fh itself,——for having at least some pre- 
tensions to efficiency. He should have a movable staff, con- 
sisting of a private seeretary, on ,1000/. per annum ; two aides- 
de-camp, on 5002. cach; a secretary for the jegicial and 
revenue departments, another for the foreign, a third for the 
home, and a fourth for the military department, each on salaries 
of 50007. per annum. Each _ department should comprise six 
clerks; thu: ahead clerk, of 5002.92 second, on 400/,, a third, 
on 300/., and the remaining three, each on 200/. per annum ; 
making an aggregate stm of 1800/. for each scerctariat; or 
the total expens@® to the state of the Governor-Gencral, inelud- 
ing his movable staff and native office, should not execed 
59,2002. per annum 

Thus :—# 





Salary of Governor-General 7 a £ . 7 ‘ a . £18,000 
Ditto of Private Secretary +. 7 = . . : . 1,000 ~ 
Ditto of 2 Aides-de-Camp on 5002. each é 2 ei f . 7 1,000 
Ditto of 4 Secretaries on 50007. each @ A zi . 20,000 
Ditto of 6 Clerks for each Depgytment as above detailed : + 7+ 7 7,200 
Total 6 2 ww we £47,200 9 
Add establishment of 4 native offices, at 5002. each officek# ¢ , 2,000 
Add for entertaining, eluding: all Tous charges for his and his 
secretaries’ offices . : * . x .« 10,000 
Grand total a é A ‘s “ é - £59,200 


An experienced Governor-General, travelling with his staff 
from one Presidency to another, does not require the aid of a 
Council. The practical knowledge of his Secretaries, themselves 
selected for their superior local knowledge, and therefore the 
best advisers cach in his own department, is sufficient for all 
purposes ; and you will by this mcans have a Governor-General 
having some personal responsibility: but trammel him with ay 
Council residing in Caleutta, and he at once loses three-fourths 
of his utility. The only case that could ever occur for the 
possible necessity of such a Council would be, where it was 
requisite to declare war against a foreign power; and in this 
case the advice of the four Secrctaries of State, together with 
that of the Commander-in-Chief, would, in these Jeys of rapid 
and telegraphic communication to Europe, be sufficient. It is 
now scarcely necessary to imagine the beeurrence of such a con- 
tingency; but should such a case ever happen, this arrangement 
would amply provide for it., There need rot be any Law Com- 
mission. ‘The existence of this body is a notable scheme for 
wasting the public money, and transferring the responsibility of 
legislation from a puppet Zovernment to irresponsible parties. 
The official pretender once removed, and an efficient practical 
man there, it would be a bard case if, aided by his Secretaries, 
after receiving the reports of the local Governors, and all the / 


« * Detail of native office for each Secretary— c 
A Serishtadar, or head officer . ‘ $ : g » £200 
A second ditto . s 7 a a 100 
Four Writers on 504. each . 7 e . : . 200 


Total SO A een ee 38500 
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.7@etailed reports furnished by experienced local officers, the new 

* Governor-General could not legislate to some purpose ; especially 
when, by moving tothe spot with his whole office, he could see 
and fadge for himself. ¢ Local circumstances agd local usages 
and customs would require special legislation, which he could, 
“by this means, readily and speedily accomplish. 


CHAPTER’V. 
THE LOCA ADMINISSRATION. 


Wine having a Governor-General whose duty it would be to - 
visit all the Presidencies, it would be necessary to have, as now, 
local experienced Governors, each being scleeted from among 
those who had had Jong experience in the country, and from 
that Presidency in which he had previously- had the manage- 
ment of affairs, and not merely chosen from favoritism, to be 
transferred from one Presidency to another at a distance, where 
he had no local knowledge. ,, The Governor’s salary should be 
6000/. a-yedr, and he should Mave three secretaricS under 
him, one for the judicial, another for the revenue, and a third 
for the miscellaneous department. Each of these should 
have salaries of 4000/. with three clerks in each department 
on salaries each of*400/., 30@/., and 2002; making in all, 
including that of the Governor, an annual expenditure of 
49002. Besides these there would be a staff, consisting of a 
private sceretary on 800/, and an aifl-de-camp on 500/. Each 


secretary should also have a yative establishment, as follows :— 
. 


1Serishtadaron  g *. =. £200 
l second dittoon . . . 100 
4 Writers%n 501. each . . 200 
: Total =. . £000 


The three secretariaty, would cach have a native establish- 
ment, compmsing 1500/. per annum. Thus = 
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Salary of the Lieutenant-Governor . rs 3 r . £6,000 
Ditto of 3 Secretaries, on 40007 cach 2 é F ‘ ‘ + 12,000 ~ 
Pitto of 9 Clerks for offices of ditto, as above. : . : . 2,700 
Ditto of 1 Private Secretary + 3 : : ee tars a 800 
Ditto of} Aid-de-camp » » . 3 . @ . . , *, 7 500 
Ditto of native establishment for all 3 Secretaries _ 4 . J 13500 
Total - ew gee. £28,500- 
Add tor Governor’s travelling. including all charges for his own and 
Secretaries’ establishments, and for entertaining . . ‘i . £5,000 
Total ae Ws See ky £28,500 








Under this arrangement, there would be no necessity for an 
Accountant’s or Civil Auditor’s Office; each Secretary would 
look after the accounts and expenditure of his respective depart- 
ment, and each head of a division after those of his subordinate 
districts ; and the business ofall these, and all other subordinate 
offices, being simplified, corsplicated statements being reduced to 
something within rational bounds, there would be no difficulty 
in the rapid disposal of public business. Further : by the altera- 
tion in the present faulty system of administration, the Sudder 
Courts, that is, the Sudder Board of Revenue, and the Sudder 
Judicial Courts, could be abolished ; they are now only clogs to 
expedition and justice, and add nothing to the efficiency of the 
details of Government. The existence of these officcs involves 
long detailed correspondence, and acts as a sort of {rresponsible, 
round-about, «aniddle agency between the head of the Govern- 
ment and the local subordinates. The correspondence has to 
travel hundreds of miles to and from these circuitous channels 
ere it can reach head-quarters, the delays <hus_ incurred being 
often ruinans to the partics whosecases are to be disposed of. 
The judicial farce of the Sudder or head Judicial Court trying 
people for their lives and ‘heinous crimes on mere written evi- 
dence, in the absence of prosecutor, witnesses, and defendant, 
by merely perusing the documentary evidence prepared by 
the lower Courts, would thustalso be done away with, and a 
sounder principle established for the administration of justice. 
The office, as well as name of Commissioner; should also be 
abolished, as a further incubus and waste of time in the 
despatch of business, and the administration be divided between 
the district executives and the immediatechead of “nvernment. 
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, aided by his secretaries. This could easily be done as follows. 
Let each Presidency be divided into six divisions, and each 
division into four sabdivisions ; cach of the former having the 
following offices :— 7 2. + 


aA Judge and Collector, uniging the powers at present vested in a Com 
missiouer of Revenue and Judge of the Sudder Courts, as well as 

that of Accountant and Civil Auditor, but only in his own district £3,500 
4 Deputy Civil Judges and Collectors, each in charge of a sub-division, 


with full powers of magistrate, on salaries of 20007. each : 8,000 
16 Assistants (8 having special powers), 4 on salaries of 10002. each, 
4 on salaries of 6002. exch, and 8 on salaries of 400/. each. . 9,600 
* . £21,100 


OFFICE FoR EACH JUDGE gee CoLLector. 


English Department. 
6 Clerks to Collector and Judge’s“Office :— 
1 on 4002., Lon 3002, 1 on 2007, 1 on 1502, 1 on 1002.,* 1 on 502* £1,200 


™ Native Omla or Office. 
1 Treasurer on 100/., } Deputy-Treasurer, 50/., 1 Serishtadar, or head 


officer, 1502., 1 Deputy ditto, 100/., 5 Writers on 25¢. cach,-and 5 
ditto on 15/. each : . : : : : 600 


Ie 
& 
Se 
S 


Orriczs For £EAcH Deputy Dirro. 
English Department, 


3 Clerks—'1 on 200/., 1 on 100/.,* and 1 on 50.* . Fy . £350 
-¢ Native Omla. * 
The same as above for Judge and Collector . . . ‘ ‘ 600 
so 6 . = - £950 
Orrice For Eacu Assistant Ditto, . 
» English Department. 
Clrkon 6 8) ee ew ee 100 
. 
Native Omia. 
3 Writers—l1 on 50/., 2 on 25/7. each . -@e bP, . . 100 
£200 
s Austrad? oF THE,ABOVE. 
Establishment of Judge and Collector, aw covenanted Officers . « £21,100 
Office to Judge and Collector... a eer a 
Office of4 Deputyditto . *. 2 0. ee 8,800 
Office for 16 Assistets ee 8,200 
Total : . 2 . 2 : . £29,900 


* Many of the clerks in India “ire either Eurasians or Bengalees, born there, for 
whom such salffies would 6 ample. 
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The Deputy Civil Judge and Magistrate would have charge _ 
af a subdivision, which should comprise 4 Tehsceldarees, 8 Than- 
nahs, and 16 outposts. Thus each Tehseeléarec would comprise 
2 Thannahs an] four outposts. There would be no separation 
of police and revenue functions; bat from the Tehseeldar down, 
to the lowest peon the officers should belong to the conjoint 
officc: in short, be both revenue collectors and police officers. 
The establishment for cach subdivision would be as follows :— 





4 Tehseeldars*—2 on 200/. each and 2 on 1502. each . . * . £700 
8 Thannahdars+—4 on 100/. and 4 on Al. each . F . ‘ : 640 ~ 
16 outpost Jemadars—4 on 20/. and 12 on 152. each . . re = 260 
8 Jemadarst at Thannahs on 257. ach =. e 7 ¥ 200 
60 Policemén at each Thannah, or 480 at the 8 ‘Thannahs—~100 on 5/, 
200 on 42, and 180 on 32. eh . z + . 1,840 
4 Policemen at each outpost, or 64 Policemen at 16 outposts—20 on 52. 
44on4dieach . ‘ 1c. . ‘ . . > 276 
Total cost of one sub-division . . . £3,916 
For all the 4 sub-divisions of one division, the total cost would be £15,664 


The total expenditure for all 6 divisions, or one Presidency, would be . £93,034 
— 


The Judge and Collector should constitute the final appellate 
authority for his division in all matters, both Civil and Criminal.» 
He should be the active Sunervisor of the whole -district; his 
four deputies, with their sixtcen assistants, being the executives, 
Ile should make his cireuit from subdivision to subdivision, 
and dispose of business not by mere routine of visitation, but 
as his presence might happen to be most yequired in any part 
of his division. He should supervise and audit the accounts 
of all his subordinates, and perform, in his own person, what 
is now done in a most cumbrous way by the offices of Account- 
ant and Civil Auditor, He should, finally, try and dispose of 
(without reference or appeal) all Leinous cases of crimes, and 
take up cases in appeal from bjs subordinates, whether revenue, 
civil, or criminal, within certain defined limits. He would, by 
this means, have an entire knowledge of his-division, and of 
the characters as well as of the proccedings of his subordi- 

* Tehseeldars are collectors of revenue, and arg generally natives or Eurasians, 


+ Thannabdars are native head police officers. 


‘i @ 0 
Pe ee es, SNe POR Gee eae See. 
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«nates, and his communications would: then be made direct to 
the Governor of his Presidency, through the Secretary of thé 
deparignent which Selateg to the business to be disposed of 
There should be seven Presidencics, as S nearly equally divided as 
@ossible, as follows : wiz. Calcutta, Oude, Agra, Lahorc,-‘Scinde, 
Bombay, and Madras. 


The cost of each Presidency bemg . .  - : : . « £93,984 
That of the whole 7 would amount to. . «657,888 

To which we must add the cost of the Governor-' General snd his offices, 
we viz, erg iss . . - + 59,200 
Which will give a total Indian ‘administrative civil expenditure, rece 
amounting to. is 7 : ¢ 3 Z * 3 5 - £717,088 





If from 29,188,050/., that is, taking the revenue of India 
for the year 1854-55, as a standard, we deduct the above 
propésed expenditure of 717,088/., 3,035,915/., the interest of 
the debt, and 16,000/., the proposed expenditure of the Home 
Office, we shall have a balance of 26,364,047/. to meet the 
expenses incumbent on the Army, Navy, Political Departments, 
and Public Works, which could casily be done, on the hand- 
somest scale, and still leave a broad margin to pay off debts 
and loans, &e. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FREE TRADE, AND THE ABOLITION ‘OF THE SALT AND OPIUM 
MONOP®SLIES. 


Axt duties and customs are burdensome to the people of a 
country. It is astonishing the diffeyence in the happiness and 
in the prosperity of a people, where they are relieved from 
trifling Bufdens on each article of import or export. A free 
port becomes speedily prosperoys; in India, especially, all 
such taxes are collected with great difficulty, and give such 
opportunities to @he native exccutives to pilfer and annoy traders 
and others,"that the trifling gain to the revenue is not to be 
placed in comparison with the expense of keeping up the large 
establishmenss required both for collecting the duties and pre- 
venting smuggling, to say nothing of the real injury done to trade 
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in a thousand different ways. All Customs Duties, whether + 
Gcrived from inland or port dues, should be done away with. 
India should be free to the trade of the world. 4 

The English merchant and the English settler should receive 
every encouragement, and the foreign *rader mcect with no 
repulse. India is large enough for all: her markets could sup- 
ply the world, and take in the manufactures of every country 
without any fear of a surfeit. With the abolition of Customs 
Duties would also follow that of the Salt and Opium monopo- 
lies: the former, a most iniquitous one; the latter, to say the - - 
least of it, most injudicious. In licu of the latter the following 
arrangement could be made. Any parties wishing to grow the 
poppy and trade in opiusn, might “be allowed to do so by a 
direct license from a Collector of a district, —a bond to be en. 
tered into by the party under heavy penalties that he cultivated 
so many, and no more, acres in the district, the statistics of 
which should be entered in the bond,—and for which license 
he would have to pay a large sum, proportionate to the exteht 
of land so cultivated. The amount would be determined by 
reference to the known capability of one acre for producing a 
certain quantity of opium, so that without any monopoly, 
without - any establishments for preparing oprim for the 
markets, without any opium sales, and large storehouses, and 
without giving any umbrage on the pa?t of Government to the 
trader, a much larger revenue coild be realized without trouble 
or extra expense by the present collectors of the land-tax. A 
year or two’s’ notice by proclamation would be “ample to intro- 
duce this change. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


REGARDING SOME OF THE DUTIES OF THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Iv may appear to some, from what has bech above written, 
that no provision has been made in this scheme for the perfor- 
mance of those duties now disposed tof _by Mooniffs, Sudder 
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«in its aim to introduce a complicated and intricate code of laws, 
with all its attendant evils, amongst the natives of India, and 
to encourage litigati$n to the utmost? The fact i is, that a most 
faulty system of registr ation of property now leads to the insti- 
ution of hundreds of suits that would otherwise never exist, 
and the absurd plan of causing large fees to be paid prior to 
registration, involves the matter in still greater difficulties, 
and prevents the poor man from registering. It should be 
rendered compulsory to register every bond, and each transfer 


~.of property, of whatever natyre. The registry should be 


effected through a local functionary, such as a Tehsceldar, 
and be free of all fees and exgenses. The judges, and 
their subordinates, could casily dispose of all the civil suits 
that would be likely to occur under a good system of registra- 
tion, * All registered cases, that could possibly be so advanta- 
geously disposed of, should be referred to that ancient native 
tribunal the “ Punchayet,”’ i.e. to arbitration; and cases not 
registered should be immediately non-suited. The trial by 
Punchayet is always deemed final, and would involve no further 
trouble or appeal, and would, at the same time, be more con- 
sonant to native ideas. By enforcing its observance. the per- 
petual litigation, which now rendas such numbers of gubordi- 
nate courts necessary, and the people paupers, by being 
compelled (for want of same simpler ptocess) to resort to them, 
would be got rid of. Our courts now afford a ready method 
for the rich to oppress the poor, and might still find advocates 
among the forrser class, The ‘poor, also, by resorting to a 
curious process termed “ suing as paupers,” (which they do 
generally where there is a family feud, and are backed by 
others,) are enabled, without having any. real or solid basis 
for their suits, to bring the wealthy to ruin. It is no wonder 
that on the whole the natives, hate our civil administrg- 
tion. It was, and, we believe, still i is, a common custom in the 
district of Backergunge, for great numbers of cases involying 
civil suits to*be disposed of before the magistrate, the native 
arguing that it is a better and shorter method to involve an 
Opponent im a false case before a magistrate, where he would 
most probably, (whatever the result of the coinplaint,) be de- 
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tained just at sowing or at harvest time, and thus be nearly ~ 
Tuined; for this end each landed proprietor would have 
dozens of his tenantry drilled by a native pleader into the 
proper method of giving suitable answers in courts to com- 
pletely - fictitious cases, that might be brought forward sud~ 
denly, on the spur of the moment. In the district of Chitta- 
gong they argued differently, the notion there being that as it 
was no satisfaction to the person aggrieved to have the aggressor 
imprisoned for having committed a breach of the peace after all 
the expense and vexations attepdant on bringing him to justice, .. 
uit was, therefore, the better plan to involve him in a civil suit, 
and rain him, if possible, by litigation ; criminal proceedings 
were therefore few, ands civil ones abundant. There can be 
little doubt that, from simplifying the judicial processes, the 
Punjab is much better administered than the Bengal Presi- 
dency. 

There are other reasons why the present system should be 
altered. We must never again (at least not till India becoraes 
a greatly altered coutlry), fall into the error of placing the 
natives on the bench, or, in other words, on a par with.ourselves, 
Let the past be a warning for the future. As regards justice 
to be awarded to Europeans in India, except it be in the towns 
of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the less that is heard of 
English law and lawyers the better. Under the competitive 
system for the civil service, it can never be contended that the 
best man has not been sent out. The ablest men being there, 
it is right that they, and no others, should acminister justice : 
they are tully as well able to decide upon rights and wrongs 
between man and man up the country, as their brethren in 
Calcutta; there must no longer be those anomalies taking 
place of cases occurring q thousand miles off, being sent down 
the country Ne rder to be decided in Calcutta. If Europeans 
wish to settlé in India, let them do.so, and give them every 
encouragement; but they must thereby became amenable to 
the laws of the country, the same as if they werit to reside in 
Russia, France, or America, 

That there should be a legislative £nactinent strictly ap- 
plicable to the tases of Europeans we fully admit; this should 
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be prepared with much care and deliberation; but the law once 
promulgated, all classes of Europeans should be made amenable” 
to its aglministration “by the local authgrities. It must be the 
paramount duty of the British Legislature to take care that 
those who go to the Bust to administer justice, should be pro- 
perly cducated for the purpose; so that it may never be ob- 
jected, that though the men sent passed the best examinations, 
still they were not properly instructed in the Civil Code pre- 
pared for European residents in India, 

—~- It will, doubtless, be askeda what, in the case of such 
changes occurring, is to become ef all the European and 
Eurasian uncovenanted service, attaclfed to the Customs, Opium 
Departments, &c. &c.? The reply is Simple. On the abolition 
of those departments, the greater number must be absorbed 
into the regular service, by being made Tehseeldars and Than- 
nahdars, and writers in the offices, according to their qualifica- 
tions, superseding the natives. Those who are aged should be pen- 
sioned off; and those who cannot be retained have a bonus given 
to them of six months’ or more salary, and their names regis- 
tered as first to fill such vacancies as they were suited for, as they 
occurred. By this means a highly efficient body of trustworthy 
Christians wodld be thrown into the civil administration. This 
rule should also be observed,—that should, among.the natives, 
two candidates for office offer themselves, of equal eligibility as 
regards qualifications, the preference should invariably be given 
to the Christian, and thus add to our stability of rule. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
e 


FINANCE. 


Inpia is a courfiry of such extent, and of such amazing 
resources, that its land revenue may be deemed but a small part 
of what it is capable of eventually producing; it should be the 
duty of the Begislature to open out those resources, by the 
introduction of European capital. ,Thg Government has an 
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undoubted lien on that part of the soil which yields revenue, and- 
Scan always sell ita right to those disposed to purchase; thus, 
a native landed proprietor having 1000 acres sells it, sub- 
ject to the land-tax, to an European, who, heing anxious to 
redeem this tax, should always be at liberty to do so, by paying + 
fine cquivalent to say thirty years of the revenue or rental duc to 
Government: the present laws not admitting of this, should at 
once be altered. Should the person so having redeemed his 
land-tax wish to cultivate opium, tobacco, or any drug that the 
Government thought proper ts lay an impost upon, he would~ 
(come under the same rujes as others doing so, as the only 
thing redeemed by him would be the usual land-tax. Capitalists 
anxious to speculate in cctton and sugar plantations would thus 
have every opportunity of so doing unrestrained. The Hima- 
laya, and other ranges, abound in copper, iron, and‘ other 
mines; these should be let out to proper companies, The raw 
materials for nearly every manufacture abound in the hills, 
forests, and plains, and might be similarly farmed to different 
companies. As the mountain ranges abound in splendid cul- 
turable valleys, English settlers there should be encouraged. 
Our Indian army could easily be recruited from these sources ; 
and if it were made known tthe men serving in thz army, that a 
small farm in the mountains would be given to each on being 
pensioned, there would be no lack of voluntecrs. Compensation 
having been given by Government to the Ilill Rajahs, the land 
should be divided into counties; proper ocalitics fixed on for 
towns, and sites traced out for houses and public buildings: 
these sites would soon be bought up by settlers, the hill colo- 
nies in India flourish, tke English in India would assuredly 
avail themselves of this chance, and finally settle in the land 
made by long years of residence and association the land of 
their adoption, when they forad that schools and masters made 
education in the hills cheaper and as cfficient as in England, and 
send their families there, instead of undergoiris that separation 
from them which untoward circumstances and small finances 
often make nearly perpetual. We-cannot sce why the hill 
towns should not rise and flourish as fast as the gizat American 
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sleus, a few years find them expanding into immense cities. Here 
would be a grand refuge in time of trouble (the occurrence of” 
which @od forbid), and heace could our,troops be poured down 
upon the plains. The hills (our natural Indian boundary), 
being in our own occupation, and peopled by our own colonies, 
foreign invasion could be set at defiance, and large marts esta- 
blished, by which our home manufacturcs would be sent into 
the heart of Asia, as well as Thibet, Tartary, and the frontiers of 
China, and thus we should get all the benefits of a return trade; 
“~the English merehant could trowel rapidly by rail through 
the torrid plains of India, and find himself, after enriching 
others, by depositing his goods at thk various marts en route, 
a rich and happy man, enjoying the g&3rgeous scenery and cool 
climate of those magnificent mountains, which are the envy 
as well as glory of the world. 

There are other methods by which a revenue, if neces- 
sary, could be raised. Thus, each Bunya’s shop might be 
licensed according to its size. The Bunya comprises in one and 
the same person a corn-factor and gencral dealer in groceries, 
tobacco, and most of the common articles of consumption. 
The tax need not be onerous, and would not be felt much by 
either customér or shopkeeper, as tlte amount of the tax would 
be distributed by him gver all the articles sold, and weuld bring in 
a large revenue, easily to be realised by “the local native revenue 
collectors. Another tax might be levied on tobacco, on the 
same principle as that advocated far the opium ; 7.e. by granting 
licenses to persons wishing to grow it, under heavy security 
bonds—the extent of land placed under tobacco cultivation 
being specified. Thus opium and tob&eco, two most deleterious 
drugs and articles of luxury, might be taxed, while salt and 
other necessaries were free. Another*source of profitable taxa- 
tion is from the licenses granted for the sale of spirits; thesz 
ought to be manufactured at the head-quarters of cach divi- 

sion by licensed “Aistillers, and the produce sold by them to 
the retail dealers, at a fixed royalty per gallon. The retail 
dealers would also, as nove, have certain districts farmed out 
to them, an the abKaree, as it is termed, of other drugs, , 
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Besides this, there is another means of realising a large reve-- 
“nue, that would simultaneously confer a great benefit. Cowrees, 
or shells, have hitherto formed part pf the coin of India, and 
the traffic in them is luerative, and confined, comparatively 
speaking, to only a few traders, These 2owrees, though usefv! 
as representing a very small fraction of a rupee, and, eonse- 
quently, admitting of many very small purchases being made, 
are still the cause of great vexation and annoyance, owing to their 
being bought up by local capitalists and money-dealers, and 
being sold out by them at on exorbitant price at particular— 
seasons, as at marriage agd other festivals, when their use for 
various purposes becomey almost imperative. Their value also 
fluctuates exceedingly, su“that the poor are always at the mercy 
of the cowree-dealer or jobber. The substitution of cowrces 
for coin should be at once abolished, as a most mischicyous 
practice, and a metallic coinage of inferior value issued to take 
their place. Thus a half-pie piece, of copper, of the same 
diameter and half the thickness of a pie, and also a quarter 
pie, of nearly its size and thickness, could be coined, formed 
of an alloy of zine and copper, or brass ; a piece the value of 
an cighth of a pic could further be struck of the same metal, by 
reducing the thickness in proportion to the value, “and retaining 
the same diameter. The following tuble will show the relative 
value of the proposed new coinage to one rupee, which may, for 
ordinary calculation, be assumed to be worth two shillings :— 


, 1 rupee = 16 annas 
1 anna = 4 pice |} Copper. 
ae oa pies ; Copper. 
1 pie = 2 half-pies 
Vhalt pie = == 2quarter-pis 


quarter pics 2 cighths of a pie ) 
Thus one rupee would be equivalent to 2 shillings, or 
to 16 annas, or 64 pice, or 192 pics, or 384 half pics, or 768 
quarter pies, or 1536 cighths of a pie, which last subdivision 
would be sufficiently minute for all practical purposcs, and 
the smallest purchase, and, while doing-away wit’ all necessity 
for the present cowree gystem, be the means of yielding the Go- 
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ernment a very large revenuc in their issue of coinage. ‘The 
system now adopted in England of having receipt stamps for” 
sums beyond a cert#in argount is a good one, and might be 
safely adopted in India. The stamps on which suits are 
required to be brought are too high in value, and should be 
reduced; and there should no longer be any permission to 
stamp documents, after being once drawn up, unless it can be 
proved that the stamps at the head Treasury were exhausted 
at the time when application was made, and that the stamp 
—<equired to be affixed was applied for prior to drawing up the 
document. Such a case could hardly occur under a properly 
regulated system. The Governmen’j loans are a subject re- 
quiring great consideration. There ca be no doubt that every 
effort should be made to diminish their amount. The bad 
faith of the Government, in suddenly issuing promissory notes 
at higher rates of interest, without rendering composition on 
account of loans bearing lower rates of interest, so materially 
depreciate the value of the latter, that a continuance of such a 
system must end in causing the Government future difficulties 
in borrowing moncy; for who can tell whether Government 
necessity may not cause another loan, bearing a still higher rate 
of interest than that now given, te be raised? It should be 
an invariable rule never to issue promissory notes, bearing higher 
rates of interest, till"the*holders of other notes bearing less 
interest have had the prior option of converting the whole of ity 
into the more valuable security, by paying at least one half in 
paper and the otfer in cash, Again—all loans shouldbe raised 
at the lowest. possible rate of interest; and if cash is to be 
had in England, on the Continent, orsin America, cheaper than 
in India, the Government should raise the loan there. There 
can be no “doubt that the ImperiahGovernment could nego- 
tiate a loan on small interest, weich would enable them te 
pay off all the present loons, as the time for the payment of 
each fell due, and®also to purchase up much of the promissory 
notes as they came into the market, owing to its being much de- 
preciated ; large quantitiesgcould thus be bought up at a profit, 
and even at par it would be worth while. to gq on purchasing 
up and destroying the paper: thug, ig reality, by a simple 
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method, getting rid of the loan before the time agreed on, 

~Those willing to scll would do so, while those anxious to hold 
on would keep their paper. The _first-thing to be done is 
to raise a large loan, and to settle India in the most com- 
plete and efficient manner, whether by having forts and public 
buildings built, or railways and other works of general utility 
constructed. It is unnecessary to enter into the consideration 
of other methods of realising a revenue, such as the Post-office, 
stamps, &c.; enough has been said to show that the resources 
of India, if properly availed of, are abundant. 


CHAPTER IX. 
PILOT SYSTEM AND OTHER GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Wira the free ports there should be free pilots. It is, however, 
the duty of all Governments to take care that no incompetent 
person should be permitted to pilot a ship; examinations of 
all candidates should be instituted, and a fixed scale of ex- 
aminations established by law for piloting Government vessels, 
similar to the arrangements made for conveying goods by 
railways. Thus, also,“ it is incumbent on the Government 
to have Colleges in yarious ecnvenient situations, where sur- 
gery, medicine, engineering, surveying, chemistry, mining, 
geology, navigation, astronomy, and other sziences could be 
taught free. The buildings should be Government ones, and 
the professors salaried Goyernment servants. Every one desirous 
of entering who could pass a certain preliminary examination 
should be allowed to dogo, and have a free eduéation in the 
English language, in the department which he chose to select. 
Certificates from these Colleges would be the student’s passport 
to employment by Government, without the production of 
which no one should be entertained. A great deal has been 
said about the language to he tanght, and many have been the 
advocates for teaching Hindoos through the mgdium of the 
Persian charactér, which is as unknown to them, save by intro- 
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duction through conquest, as the English character. If our 
intention was to give up India, I would then advocate trans-, 
lating 3 a few books ipto Persian and Hindostanee ; but as our 
ideas $f retention are pretty strong < present, anal we desire 
a real and permanent improvement, it is a much simpler 
as well as better process for the natives (the young especially) 
to learn the English language and its literature than to com- 
mence bungling over imperfect translations of a few books, the 
great mass of scientific literature still remaining a scaled book 


__.to them, as the learner could not avail himself of it, save by 


acquiring English. 


CHAPTER 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE TENOR OF THE FIRST PROCLAMATION 
ISSUED ON THE RESTORATION OF ORDER. 


Wuen that Empire which has been nearly lost to us by various 
causes, shall be again firmly in our possession by force of arms, 
and due retributive justice administered, a proclamation to the 
following effyct should be issued :— 

“ Tler Majesty, Queen Victoria, having scen with grief the 
rebellious spirit shown py her army.sand subjects, in various 
parts of India, and the wicked attempts ade by people of high 
rank, (who should have known better than to involve themselves 
and their more ynorant countrymen in the horrors of a civil war, 
which could only result in destruction to themselves and the 
misguided people led on by them,) to subvert order, and also the 
cruel manner in which her European subjects, men, women, and 
children, without respect to sex or age, have been ruthlessly 
and barbarously murdered, under tite false pretext of religion, 
has, with a view to the restoration of order and.confidence, in con- 
junction with thg Houscs of Parliament, resolved to take the 
Government of India into her own hands, and to be crowned 
Empress of India; and the Governor-Gcneral for the time being 
there shall be her represchtative. She therefore proclaims to all 
her subjects, that it is her intention that Delhi, Cawnpore, Hansi, 
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and other places where humanity has disgraced itself, shall be. 
yased to the ground, as a memorial and warning to others of the 
consequences of rebellion. The religions af all classes shall be 
respected, and each sha!l be at libérty to use that form of 
worship most in accordance with his own conscience. This, 
however, it is clearly to be understood, shall have no reference 
whatever to the law of the land, which, having in its view solely 
the good of the entire community, will, so long as that good is 
concerned, not respect any peculiar religious observances, which 
individual sectarians imagine may interfere with their tenets. Lae 
Further, to prevent any more“misapprehension as regards the 
law of inheritance, any ove not having children shall be at 
liberty to adopt a person ty succeed him. This, however, shall 
not be held applicable to political succession: thus a Nawab 
or Rajah possessed of territory, not having an heir male, shall 
not be able to appoint a successor to his Raj, or to that political 
authority which appertains to the government of his country, and 
to the regalia, whatever they may be, though he may do so as 
regards his private personal estate, the rule over the territory 
lapsing to the Crown. In the affairs strictly appertaining to 
Government, respect for caste shall no longer hold a place. 
Thus all applicants for office shall, if qualified, be deemed 
eligible, whatever their rank or denomination. The Govern- 
ment of India, however,-being a Chyistien one, and there- 
fore one of toleration, does not, and never did, desire forcible 
conversion ; nevertheless, it will not permit that religion of 
which it is the representative te be held in disrespect by any 
of its subjects: preference will therefore be given in all 
appointments, where parties are equally qualified, to the 
Christian applicant. Furthermore, it shall not be competent to 
any onc to disinhcrit any member, male or female, of his family, 
merely on the ground of change of religion, in any case where 
by-law the party so changing his other religious opinions would 
have had legal title, had he or she remained jn the ancestral 
faith. In like manner it shall be competent to all widows, of 
whatever creed or caste, to marry again, without losing their 
right to such property as they would Otherwise have been able 
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reconstructed, to meet the exigencies of the State. A Court 
shall be appointed with powers to try and to punish all persons. 
without appeal, except Sepoys, who have been concerned in the 
Jate rebellion: The latter’shall be triec’and punished by courts- ° 
martial. These courts shall sit till all the rebels have been 
apprehended, tried, and their cases disposed of ; and it shall be 
their duty to search for and hunt them out from wherever they 
shall have taken refuge or concealed themselves; and all persons 
harbouring such men shall render themselves lable to severe 
___ penalties.” 
A Proclamation of this tenot would soon restore order to 
India, and clear away all misapprehegsions, and the issue of it 
should not be delayed. 





CHAPTER XI. 
ON THE REORGANIZATION OF THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Mucn has been said and written oy this subject: the following 
is the outline of a scheme that might be found to answer prac- 
tically. Each regiment should be composed of 500 Europeans, 
the remaining five companies- being natives. Of these, one 
company should be Sikhs, one Goorkhas, one Méhtérs and 
Choomars, one>Mahommedans—half of the latter, or fifty, ) 
being Sheeahs, and the other fifty Soonees, and one Brahmins ; 
and in addition to these, one company of European artillery 
and one, company of European cavalry attached to each corps. 
The nativeo should all be entertaingd on the understanding 
that caste had nothing to do with,service, and that they should 
one and all perform every duty they were called upon to do. 
Local service shogld be set aside ;—a man once enlisted should 
be engaged to the world’s end, if his services were called for. 
The Europeans should be always kept at the head-quarters of 
the district, the natives performing outpost-duties. Corps . 
should not be triennially marched about, at an enormous 
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expense, from one end of India to another; but be changed . 
fo a neighbouring station if necessary every third year. In 
each division a strong fort should be erected, and be garrisoned 
by the Europeans only} the munitions of war being ‘placed 
entirely under their control. The artillery should be entirely. 
European, and the preparation of the shells and caps also 
form a part of their duty. Each Presidency need not have 
more than six regiments for civil purposes, one to be located in 
each division, the Europeans being at the fort, at the head- 
quarters of the division, the natives distributed among the four 
sub-divisions, according as their services were found to be 
necessary. At the seat of” each Government there should be 
four European regiments two of infantry, one of cavalry, and 
one artillery, as a corps of reserve to march on any given point, 
and from which the corps distributed over the country could be 
recruited. Thus, there being seven subordinate Presidencies, 
and ten corps at each, the army of India in times of peace would 
consist of 70,000 men. If, in addition to this, we allow 30,000 
Europeans of all arms to be distributed, in bodies of 10,000, 
at the seaports of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, we shall not 
only have the means of recruiting the various Presidencies, 
but have corps of reserve for all cases of need, ready to march on 
any given point where their presence might be required, By 
this means an army of 300,000 men, of whom 58,000 would 
be Europeans, and the remaining 42,000 trustworthy natives, 
added to an enormous and well regulated Police force, 
would be infinitely more efficient than the 300,000 men hitherto 
employed by us, chiefly to fight against ourselves. An army so 
organised would be safe from internal revolt, and from the 
nature of its construction could be much more speedily recruited 
from the natives than the old army was, and the expenses 
attending it be much less. © 


CHAPTER XII. 
: 
EDUCATION AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Ir being the undoubted duty of each person to educate his own 
children, the burden of doing this should not be thrown upon 
the State; but cach village should pay a per-centage (as now 
paid for making roads) for education also, in proportion to the 
land revenue assessed, for the sypport of village schools. The 
masters should be selected by tke local authorities, and be 
placed under thcir management, .junder proper rules. For 
instruction in the English ines missionaries should be 
sent out, and half their expenses paid by Government. These 
should have charge of all schools where English was taught, 
and where the Bible would be read and explained. A certain 
knowledge of English should, after a certain determined period, 
be made a sine qud non to Government employ ; those, there- 
fore, anxious to be so employed, would most probably resort to 
these schools: this would show the natives, that while the 
Government did not force any one’s religious creed, it was 
resolved that the Christian rcligiop should not be placed below 
the level of all others, and should at least command respect. 
This is a point that the British Legislature should especially 
insist on; and it would place the missionaries in a position 
where they would at least be respected ; though, from various 
causes, they night fail to make proselytes ; and it could not 
then be thrown in the tecth of the Government that they 
held veneration for their own religion cheaper than their lust 
for rule at all costs... The dominant power has always the 
power to stlect its own employées, ayd ought to exercise it, and 
of this no one has any right fo complain. It would be a 
part of the duty of the missionaries, as a paid clergy, to 
perform the seavices at those stations whcre there were no 
military chaplains. Another great object would thus be attained, 
that there would be ng missionaries so paid who were not 
thoroughly educated and ordained, and their qualifications for 
the appointment would be thoroughly considered ere they . 
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received Government salaries. A spirit of competition to attain - 
the necessary standard, by a knowledge of the native languages, 
would thus be engendered, and the missionery character thus be 
vastly improved. It must be obvious to those who have resided 
long in India, that sound education must,;to a certain extent, - 
precede conversion. The good seed must be sown in virgin 
soil; and though it may sprout in the rocky and weather-beaten 
soil of infidel pollution, still the young, uncorrupted, and pure 
spirit of both sexes is the true soil on which to commence 
operations. Female schools should also be similarly instituted, 
under certain rules; and the wives of missionaries, or others 
who were’ proved fit, be gimilarly employed in the work of 
education. Colleges, such‘ds those at Agra, Roorkee, Calcutta, 
and elsewhere, should be free to all classes, and be supported 
entirely by Government. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PUBLF2 WORKS. 


Att works, especially such as promote irrigation, locomotion, 
telegraphic communication, &c., should be carried on with the 
utmost vigour, and encouragement be held out by Government 
to companies; along with this, the beds of rivers should be 
kept clean and navigable, the various harbours made safe, and 
forts should be constructed. The first class of these may be 
considered remunerative, the latter not so. It has been too 
much the custom to look {o profit before constructing public 
works, and this without any ceusideration as to the effects on 
the people: thus the erection of toll-gates along the grand 
trunk-road had for its immediate result the rtopping of two 
thirds of the traffic, the poor man preferring to make a con- 
siderable circuit rather than pay the toll. The buildings for 
offices, jails, bridges along district roads, should never form 
. part of the department gf Public Works, but be placed under 
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«the charge of the local civil officers, with efficient persons sent 
as Superintendants from the Government Engineering College 
at Rogrkie, or other*similar institutions. 


& 





CHAPTER XIV. 


TIE EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY OF¥ICERS IN CIVIL 
AND POLITICAL MEPARTMENTS. 
a 


Tux impolicy of removing officers fryn their corps for years for 
staff and civil employ is so obvious, that it is unnecessary to 
dilate upon it. The question, however, may be asked, Is the 
army to be shut out for ever from all chance of other benefit ? 
or is an officer who is a good linguist, or a good engineer, or who 
has done the State good service in the field or elsewhere, not to 
meet with his reward, and the State be debarred from the use 
of his services? Men so qualified should certainly be employed 
for service, but only under the following condition, —that they 
ceased to belong to the army, and that their places were filled up 
on their reioval. The healthy and efficient state of the army 
ought not to be sacrificed to anything. fit be deemed proper to 
reward great talent and ‘extraordinary exertions, let it be done 
either by a money payment of some kind, or else, if the ability 
of the officer is so remarkable as to qualify him for something 
superior to the army, it is decidedly wrong that he shauld return 
to it after a scries of years, when by long absence, and employ- 
ment in a different sphere, he has become unfitted to undertake 
military duties, and when his prolonged absence must have 
rendered him an utter stranger tothis men and subordinate 
officers. On no pretext whatevér should an officer quit his 
corps, unless it is for good. A reward in moncy, conferred 
by an increase of*salary, to be further enhanced. by an honorary 
title, will be found to be the best method of remuneration, 
as by it the best men wil still remain in their corps, and thus 
render them more efficient. \. 


At 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE‘VILLAGE POLICE. 


Tue village police in Bengal and the Nofth-west Provinces do” 
not number less, on a rough calculation, than 200,000 men, 
They are in excess, and do not form a part, of the regular dis- 
trict police, and are now paid by the Zemcendars, and form as 
inefficient a set of rabble as ever were beheld. These men 
should be appointed and paidéby the Government, and not by 
the land-owners; and the fand now held by them in lieu vf 
payment for services from tfie land-holder’s be again made over 
to the Zemeendars, who should be required to pay the equivalent, 

in cash, direct into the Government treasurics, as a part of the 
land revenue. These men, if properly organised, would yield 
a force amounting to not less than 100,000 men in each Pre- 
sidency, who should then be incorporated us part of the police, 
and formed into a sort of movable constabulary, on the plan 
of the Irish system. This would give a force of about 16,000 
men to each division. The seven Presidencies would by this 
means possess about 500,000 cfticient policemen, who, when 
organised, would form a large’force, capable of doing great local 
service. They would cost the State nothing, as they are now 
paid by the Zemecndars, and woyld still be paid by them, only 
through the channel of Government. They would then cease to 
be perpetually local, and could be transferred to, other divisions, 
away from: their homes, and all that local influence, resulting 
from their being both nominated and paid by the Zemeendars, 
which prevents their being of any real use at present, be got 
rid of. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE CAUSES OF THE MUTINY. 


Wirtnovrt here entering at length into the details of the causes 
of the mutiny, the Ho€see of Parliament would do well to 
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“make inquiry into the following matters, viz.: What changes 
have within the last dozen ycars been made in the rules regard- 
ing Senoys’ pensions, and for granting them leave of absence ? 
Also, into the reasons for the abolition of flogging among 
‘aaative corps, when it was retained in the European ones? Why 
caste was almost worshipped in the choice and management of 
the Sepoy ? Why the authority of commanding officers was 
curtailed to the utmost possible limits, and the Sepoy allowed 
to set his commanding officer at defiance, by the facility with 
which he was permitted to apperl from his decisions ? Why 
cartridges were allowed to be grcased with fat at all, and, 
so greased, to be issued to any p*rt of an army to which 
it was pollution to use? Why all ‘the forts and strongholds 
containing all our magazines have been placed, almost exclu- 
sively, in the keeping of native corps ? and why, throughout 
India, the natives have been placed on a par with Europeans in 
civil employ? If the replies to these, and many more similar 
questions that might be asked, are not satisfactory, it will be 
obvious that the Government of India has been confided to 
wrong hands; that misrule, and misapprehension of the true 
position of things in India, has long oceurred to a most awful 
and reprehensible extent, and that” it must be the duty of the 
Imperial Parliament to recall all those persons sent out from 
England, who, from want of proper local experience, are 
positively unfit to carry on their official duties there, and never 
again to make similar mistakes. There can be no doubt that 
for years past ‘the Mahommedans, who hate us, have been 
trying to undermine our rule, by speaking of us as Kaffirs, 
1. e, infidels, as dirty and unclean, and as unable to legislate, 
ourselves, as our laws were founded with due regard for the 
tenets of their Koran, &c. The mite has been well, though 
almost imperceptibly, prepared tlrough a long course of time. 
The annexation of Oude, &¢., which affected hundreds of 
wealthy people, both Mahommedan and Hindoo, holding high 
and luerative posts, not only hurried the crisis, but caused 
matters to proceed to a+much greater length than it could 
otherwise have done. 

The people there did not and do=no*want ns. anv more than 
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the inhabitants of the wilds of America want the Americans, 
‘to govern them. The method of annexation, also (viz. as 
brought about by Lord Dalhousie’s senditg 20,000 men into 
the country surreptitiously), was looked upon by them, and by 
many independent native chieftains, as a/i act of treachery to 
faithful ally; and as they imagined that the same might happen 
to them next, it is no wonder that some of them have joined the 
insurgents. It is well enough to talk about the observance of 
the letter of treaties; it should be remembered that if we per- 
mit that letter, or the interpretation of it, to be broken, and - 
to remain so for a long course of years, we give our sanction to 
the breach, and become responsible for it; and that natives, 
generally, are not so dispCSed to look with a lawyer’s eye to the 
letter of an engagement: they cannot so readily sce why a 
Mahommedan Oriental king should not have a seraglio, as his 
ancestors had before him, filled to his heart’s content ; and if 
satisfied to receive a quarter, or a third of his revenue, instead 
of the whole of it, why he should not be permitted to do so in 
peace. If it was certain, as asserted, that the misrule in Oude 
was so great as to call for immediate occupation on our part, 
why resort to a secret expedition? Would not the nation 
instead of opposing have gladly risen to join us with open 
arms? If it is true that the nation at large did not 
want us, it will expldin why a large army was secretly 
collected, and the country suddenly pounced down upon 
and seized by force. However, it must not be supposed 
that the forcible seizure of the Oude territory is now any 
longer an argument for its restoration, after all the rebellion and 
treachery of the King and the inhabitants. However strong 
the position of the King of Oude might have been in pleading 
for his kingdom, in the first instance, all that has ‘now passed 
away ; and to yield a single irch of territory where such atroci- 
ties have been committed, and where the country has been now 
reeonquered by the shedding of so much precfous blood, would 
indeed show extreme pusillanimity. Those who annexed Oude 
have much to answer for, in the terrible character the mutiny 
has oradually assumed, and for the torrents of innocent blood 
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CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE MATURE OF THE SUB*ECTS IN WHICH COMPETITORS SHOULD 
BE EXAMINED, IN ORDER TO BE ADMITTED TO THE CIVIL ~ 
ad SERVICE IN INDI», CONSIDERED, 


Ir is a serious mistake to require men, whose entire lives are to 
be dedicated to a peculiar service, to enter it by passing ex- 
aminations in subjects which will never be of any future use to 
them. The following is a list gf subjects that would be im- 
portant for every one to be well veived in :— 

1. Facility in English composition. 

2. A good knowledge of Hindustanee, as a general lan- 
guage, and also of the language of the particular 
parts of India the young civilian is to be posted in. ¢ 

8. A thorough acquaintance with the codes he will have to 

administer, the clements of English law, and the 

histories of England and British India. 
. A fair knowledge of mathematics. 
A fair knowledge of mensuration and surveying. 
. Geology. 
Chemistry. 
. General history. 
- Modern languages. 

10, Classics. 

The five first headings of subjects should be deemed essen- 
tials, withont which no appointment should be conferred, 
whether by competition or otherwise. The five last should be 
added, if possible. 


CHONATEA 


CIIAPTER XVIII. 


As great efforts will doubtless be made by those incongruous 

and double-ruling bodies termed, as if in jest, the Court of 

Directors, and the Board of Control, to preserve their power, 

a few words regarding their fitness to rule may not be irrelevant. 

We may in the first place ask, Is it true that under their joint 

direction and control India has been ‘orought to its present 
D 
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pitiable condition? If so, their ignorance in government is ~ 
‘Obvious, and go they ought, at once, to make room for another 
and better régime. Is it true that many important affairs of 
India are at a stand-still, while thousands of miles of ocean 
have to be traversed and retraversed, anc while the Board and- 
Court are corresponding with the Local Governments’ con- 
cerning matters that not above one in ten of their number 
have any practical experience of, or know anything about? If 
this be true, we must have a new system. The whole subject 
does not admit of two words pf argument; the best intentions 
of the Board and Court hav® ended, as all good intentions do, 
not founded on prasiucaly Friowledge 3 just as if some good 
ignorant man were to try ‘and regulate a steam-engine with the 
best of good wishes, and after exerting extraordinary strength, 
succeed in blowing up himself and others together with him. 
Competition for all services once thrown open, there would be 
an end to all dangerous patronage. The only patronage 
reserved by the Crown should consist in having an opportunity 
of conferring some reward on faithful servants, military and 
civil, by giving their sons appointments; but a good safety-valve 
may be here applied, by making it necessary-for the nominee to 
be examined in subjects simitar to those now passed in under the 
competitive system, no nominee being perrhitted to proceed to 
India till he shall have passed an exafnination, as good, at least 
in point of acquirements, as that passed by the lowest grade 
now admitted under competition. The defence entered into by 
the Court of Directors is now before the public, and its details 
will be, doubtless, fully gone into by Parliament. The object 
of the Author is not so much with the past as with the future. 
The Court may prove that others govern as ignorantly as them~ 
selves; they may prove tlnit they have done their best; but the 
true interests of India ought ‘aot, and must not, be sacrificed to 
any personal considerations. The millions that inhabit that 
land are entitled to the best form of Goverrfnent the British 
Legislature can confer upon it, irrespective of the passing in- 
terest of Proprietors of East India# Stock, and their repre- 
sentatives the Court of Directors. 
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ur attention has been drawn, oMate, to the very peculiar manner= = |” 
which affairs in Afghanistan ate commented upon by the Press _ 
of India’ One journal recklessly. hazards the opinion that the so-~* 
-Jid establishment of Russia in Gabul Would involyeno danger'to In- 
dia, Another commends the, inaetivity of Sir John Lawrence, and 
_yet, ip the same. breath, declares that an advance on the part of the 
English is’ necesdity. ‘One joursal of influence attracts attention by * > 
its frequent, change of opinion on this question, whilst another is Gom- © + 
tially parading thé- correctness .of its information, ‘To a thought-~ : 
ful® mind this singular vacillation—a vacillation you have not shated= -- — 
—is a severe condemnation of the attitude adopted by the Viceroy. 
It is an indisputable proof that men’s'tinds are unsettled, that them | 
belief in. the’ impossibility of danger-to India from Russia has been | 
; vadely. geen and that, in the absence of a guidimg idea, which a 
well defined ‘policy on the part of the Government could alone gup- 
"ply, their judgment. is being slowly mastered by their anxieties. , Tt 
seems to me» that this. unsettled’ state of men’s minds betrays the ~ 
breaking up of. the’ opinigns Which hayé obtained om this subject tor 
the past ten years. But when tite English section of the Indian Préss 
exhibits so muth’ uricertainty, we ray safely ‘corclude*that the Na- 
tive papers wilh manifest » nervous anxiety, the, more notewovthy 
the more they attempt to conceal its)! A single glance at these pipers. 
is sufficient to show how powerfully they are affected by everything: 
which takes placd in Central-,Asia, For months past the Mahome- 
dan journals have dwelt upon tlie incomprehensible attitude of Sir 
John Lawrence. The Hindoo papers, too, have wondered at an in- 
‘difference, tlie justification of which al@y have failed to discovér, and * 
even a journal supposed fo represgnt‘an important department, has - 
not hesitated to‘condemn the polity of the Government.- From pér- 
sonal observation and knowledge can affirm how truly, hhow faiths 
fully, the anxiety # the Native press échoes the prevailing sentiment, 
of native society. I appeal to.those who have within, say a week, 
had much to do With the bgzaars of the metropolis, to,bear me out- 
* when I say, that the mosfabsurd abd-therefore the most cnseiiing 
- rumours have found ready circulation. In Indiay these rumouyg 
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rafiah-o-shuhrah—are the pulse of native sentiment and opinion. 
There is a feeling of alarm and anxicty abroad which can neither be 
glossed over nor ignored. 4t must be ceknowledged if it in not to 
work us harm, 

No native can comprehend a masterly iractivity. It is a policy 
which his whole training and nature teach him todisbelieve. He can 
‘believe in the conquest of the Franks by the Muslimeen, although he 
‘knows the weakhess and admits the decadence of the latter, because he 
has heard of the Imam Mehndee and looks for some supernatural 
interference. But, a strength which deliberately sits still, in ai 
elected indifference, whilst a rival and ultimate foe appropriates every 
advantage, is a something he ea~not believe in. It is beyond his ex- 
perience and therefore he will ‘not even try to comprehend it, If he 
argue on the point at-all, he.wil! say that a strength to justify such 
an attitude must be beyond e¢¢ vil irresistible, enormous ; and even then 
he will shake his head and say its quiescence is not wisdom, for the 
pehlwan who reposes on his laurels loses, not gains strength. Natives, 
however, of intelligence and education assert our strength is not of 
such gigantic proportions as should lead Sir John Lawrence to be in; 
different to the possibility of its being most severely taxed’ For a 
whole decade they have been taught to see in it only a poweiful pre- 
caution against internal disturbances, so that it canuot vow be a 
source of wonder if they doubt its capacity to deal with external dis- 

~ putes, in a way consonant alike with the necessities of our position, 
and the demands of our reputation. Hence they resolutely refuse 
belief to a policy of masterly inactivity. Putting aside, therefore, the 
. stock arguments in its favour; they seek for a rexgon which shall ac- 
‘count to them for the policy of the Viceroy, and they fiud it, as 
Louis Blinc found it four yours ago, aud rimost in the saine words -—— 
“England is afraid of war’; that is the truth......... Englavd ucither 
wishes to draw the swoyd, nor will she draw it unless she is abso- 
dutely compelled to do so. Jn that case she would fling the scabbard 
far away, for the Saxon race has something of thé bull-dog’s nature. 
But that very thing stops her. She is afraid of having to stay too 
Jong with her feet in blood!” Is it worth England's while to allow 
such an opinion to ingrain itself in the minds ef her Indian subjects, 
as it has done in the minds of the peoples of the European contiuent ? 
Looking to the character f the races of India, is hor indifference 
either honourable to herself oy fair and just to them? Will it not 
compel her, at no distant date, to put forth cfiorts, strenuous, ex- 
hausting, and prolonged, in order to wipe out an impression she has 
herself - fostered, but which can only result in ~he inteusification of 
every difficulty she may be called upon to surmount? The Zimes, 
according to M. Blane, is the principal—it is now I am glad to say 
the only—exponent of this fear of war. It ridicules every view but 
its own, but its own view/is narrow and unwise to a degree, because 
it sets itself abeve Angla-Indian experience and starts from a point 
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essentially non-Indian, It takes no thoaght of the efféct which the- 
cireulation of rumours of a Russian advance must necessarily exer- 
cise upon masses so inpregsionable as the people of India. Yet thia 
effect is precisely what an Anglo-Indian has first to consider, and, in 
shaping a policy, first.to provide against. In overlooking so vital a 
point the Zimes abandons its duty to England. 

T am aware { expose myself to a charge of Russophobism by writ- 
ing thus, But to such a charge I am content to plead guilty, for I think 
I can justify my guilt to myself It is the misfortuie of England 
that she has attached suzh importance to a mere nick-name, and deli- 
berately blinded herself to the truths it was meant to render distasteful, 
Russophobia, intelligently understood, should bo the guiding principlas 
of every English politician’s' condu ealing with oriental questions, 
For never, in the history of the world, have two nations had so many 
causes of political rivalry, and ultimete contest, as Russia and hng- 
land, Russia has not only admitted tnis, but, from the day she first 
acknowledged the fact, she hag acted upon its acceptance witha far-. 
sighteduess, craft, ability, and tireless persisteuce which extort ad- 
miration from the most unwilling. Russopkobism is, not a mere- 
dread of a Russian invasion of India, but an oppositian to Russian, 
policy as steady and persistent as that policy itself. In this view I 
am .a Russophobist, because { think by being so I can best do my. 
duty to Engtand. I repeat that the time has not yet come when 
Russophobism shall be a dread of invasion’; though I cannot deny: 
events seem likely, at rio distant date, to make such a contingency 
perilously near. What we have to. meet now is a policy, a policy, too,. 
the more powerful and threatening because, dreading a sneer more- 
than we love to examine facts, we pretend to ignore it. 

For a century no nation has been so constantly at war as Eng- 
land, nor have any troops seen so much service as the English, yet 
English politicians have suceecded in persuading Europe and the 
world, that the English spirit is either dead or dying, and 
that tho English. as a nation, ave the most peaceful race‘in Ev-. 
rope. Hence England has had at different times a Russophobia, w 
Guallophobia, a» Yankeephobia, a Chinaphobia. Of all these Russo- 
phobia has been the most justitinble and therefore it has been the 
only phobia that has survived criticism, ard unfortunately the only 
phobia that has given rise to a term of witless reproach. It had its. 
origin in the reaction caused by the uisaster in Afghanistan, This. 
catastrophe has been pressed on mead nauseum as a reason why we 
should never advance beyoud Peshawur ; ag a reason why a Russian 
advance is impossible ; as a complete and unanswerable refutation of 
all Russophobist arguments; and, finally, as a something, the mero 
remembrance of which gave an authority in questions of Central 
Asian politics at once complete and decisive, 1 cannot, however, ac- 
cord it $0 preposterous an importance, for I belong to a generation 
iu no way responsible for the blunder out of which it arose, ‘The pre-_ 
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seu.t generation has, however, to reap the consequences of the folly 
committed by Lord Auckland and Sir John Hobhouse. It. has, there- 
fore, the best of all rights to-zriticise and robe this folly, that of bear- 
ing its punishment,—a punishment which consists chiefly in the 
denial of a fair consideration to every questicn in which the name af 
Russia appears, aud the utter neglect of every warning furnished by 
each new Russian aggression. 

Lam told, for instance, that the fate of General Elphinstone’s army 
petween Cabul and Jellulabid disposes of the question of our ability 
to deal with Afghans or to hold Afghanistan. Yet a brigade of the 

eutmy, the main body of which was destroyed, shattered the strength 
of the destroyers, and held Jell-labad against the whole of Afgbanis- 
tan. Why should [ be denieu the right of drawing deductions from 
the operations of Generals like Cotton, Nott, Pollock, and Sale? Why 
shqyld my views of the A’ghan_ war be tied down to a misfortune 
bréight about by English political Quixotism, and English mi- 
litary incompetence, rather than by the conduct, valour, or even 
treachery of the Afghans? ‘he non-Russophobists draw this ca- 
tastrophe into the arguinent on every occasion, as proving the dan-\ 
yer, as well as folly, of attempting military operations beyond the 
passes. Lut the lesson [ draw is that if a General will disregard 
every warning, and violate the commonest principles and rules of 
war, if, in fact, he will place his army in the power of a barbarian 
enemy, it will be destroyed. ‘he campaign in Afghanistan of 1840-41 
is just as inapplicable to the affairs of to-day, as the earlier Italian 
campaigns of Napoleon are to the present state of Italy. Lord Auck- 
land conjured up a ‘phantom, and then rushed to a distant battle 
field to fight it. But to-day no conjuration is necessary ; the phantom 
has become a reality, the danger he unw‘s ated has arrayed 
itself against Sir John Luwrence.- ‘The ¢ nce in the position of 
the two rulers, is the difference between a possible contingency and 
an actual necessity. 

To-day, Russophobism is once more likely to become a watchword 
instead of a nickname for an alarmist. _We cannot deny nor explain 
away the popular opinion, which, from St. Petersburg to Calentta, has 
arrayed England and Russia against each other. Were the Khans 
of Khokand and Bokhara guilty of Russophobism when they instine- 
tively appealed to India fo~ help? Ave the rulers of Yarkand and 
Cabul guilty of Rugsophobism when they look to England to bur 
the on-rolling wave of Muscovite conquest? Is the instinct of every 
tribe in Asia wrong, and the opinion bascd upon an old and ill fonnd- 
ed terror right? T prefer to abide by the ivstinet of tae people 
of Turkestan, Persia, Afghanistan and India, because the whole his- 
tory of Asia for eighty years proves nothing, if it do not prove that 
instinct right. : 3 

T come now to the question of a possible invasion of India by Rus- 
sia, Such an event is possible not probable, The stock objections 
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to this last opinion are that Russia could not pass an army throtgh 
a mountainous country like Afghanistan, and that even if she did 
80, we- could meet and crvsh it us it em«rged from the passes! Rus- 
sia has had more experience of mountain warfare than any other na- 
tion on earth. ‘To stréagthen herself in Central Asia, and to set free . 
her army—an army most familiar with mountain warfare, she perpe- 
trated an unheard of political atrocity, by deporting the ‘Icherkes- 
sians from the Caucasus, Yet because of Russophobism she is to be 
supposed incapable of repeating the feats of Napoleon or Suwarrow 
in the Alps, or Diebitesh in the Balkan, she is to be supposed incapa- 
ble of repeating an achievement successfully attempted by every con- | 
queror who ever made India his prav. We have ourselves traversed 
Afghanistan with armies, the Afghans have been doing so for four 
years, but Russia—that is quite another thing. We should meet her 
and crush her as she debouched from *he passes, is what we are told 
by men in all branches of the service. And yet no opinion more base- 
loss, more mischievous, or more dangerous, was ever hazarded. 

Tn the tirst place, Russia could not, and would not, advance until 
thoroughly well prepared, unless we tempted her too strongly. ‘Lo 
be ‘prepared she must wield the full military resources of Turkistan, 
Persia und Cabul,—the Afghans being her advance-guard. But even 
this is not all, Just as our base is the sea, the Russian base would 
be the Caspian, and we must not forget a Russian army at Peshawur 
would be nearer its base than an English army. ‘If we have tle Gan- 
ges Valley Railway, they have the Uxus, even if a Turkistan railway 
were an impossibility to a power which perpetrated the line between 
Moscow and St. Petersburgh. Agvin, if Russian did advance would 
her emissaries in our rear remain idle? Should we in very deed and 
truth be able to mass the strength of India at the mouth of the 
passes? The question is an idle one, The danger for the present 
is not what we may have to meet, but what we have to guard, But 
let me deal with this question as a matter of figures, The military 
strength of the three Presidencies is,— / 








Europeans Ra ee 61,000 men 
Natives one en 122,000 ,, 
Total wie : 183,000 ,, 
Less Abyssinian force, sick, &., &c., 
(say) ... errr 2 Asse 23,000 ,, 
Available eee i 160,000 ,, 


With this force wehave to guard the peace of 120,000,000 of British 
subjects, and the tranquillity of 40,000,000 of people subject to na- 
tive rulers. That is, taking the population at a very low estimate, 
the military strength is as T to 1,000, and the European army as 1 to 
2,600! With this force rebellion has to be rendered hopeless, faction 
harmless, and treason futile. ‘Ihe ambitign, dislike, and disaffection” 
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of native princes have to be brought to nought, and the intrigues or 
such a nest of traitors, as Captain Parsons unearthed at Patna, con- 
founded and over-thrown, We have to- guarl against Mahomedan 
fanaticism, Hindoo hate, Mahratta revenge. How many men then 
of the European army could we mass at th» extremity of the Ein- 
pire? How far do we dare to meet an invasion, or even a frontier 
war, with native troops? Of the wonderful organisation of the na- 
tive army | shall not speak. It is nt necessary, but before pro- 
ceeding to the next part of my subject I will here mentiou that 

- a reference to Thornton ( Hdn. 1862) and Aitchison, shows that, leav- 
ing out Nepal and the Nizam, 60 Native States possess between them 

“a force of 171,000 men, a force representing the paid fighting class 
of India, These have to be guarded as such, in spite of their Leing 
distributed in small bodies all over the Peninsula. I say nothing of 
the Police, lecause of the nev organisation given it by Mr, Strachey, 
and because I set off against it the thousands of restless spirits who 
throng the British provinces, especially in Northern India, 

But now let us consider what we should have to meet in the event 
of aninyasion, Russian resources can be as readily used on the Ox- 
us as on the Black Sea, Porsia by the treaties of Gulistun and Tur- 
komanchui is excluded from the Caspian, yet Russia keeps up on this 
sea a powerful flect. Why? Her great storehouse of arms aiid uni- 
tions of war is the South Qural, and her manufactories here have di- 
rect and easy water-comimunication with the Caspian, whence it will 
not be long before, carried by rail to the Take Aral, they wili by the 
Jaxartes or Oxus be within reach of any point in Turkestan.” We 
must not overlook the fact thet Tashkend had scarecly fallen before 
a river flotilla from the Aral commenced the navigation of the lower 
course of these two mighty streams. Her Caucasian army has always 
been separate from her main army, and it is now free to act in Cen- 
tral Asia as it acted for so many long years in the valleys of Dagh- 
estan and the Elburz. She has also a perfect knowledge of the coun- 
tries she would have to traverse, and the chiefs with whom she 
would have to deal, She wields the strength of the Kirghiz, and 
she has conquered the whole of the Deshti-Kiptchak which gives her, 
according wo Vambéry— 







Population. Army. 
Bokhara ) 40,000 
Khiva - 8,000,000 : 20,000 
Khokan J 20,000 


Total 80,000 
By her outposts and by her emissaries she has begun to ally 
herself with the Turkomans, representing a population of 982,500 
souls, wha could, without diliculty, fulnish 30,000 unequalled raid- 
ers, The country between Orenburg and Mery can thus, at a very 
moderate estimate yield Russ 






Fighting Men. 


The Wirghiz fe or 20,000 
The Khanates cee Bate 60,000 
The Tarkomans oa oy 20,000 





Total 100,000 


To set these in motion she has, if the prospect of loot were insuf- 
ficient, merely to revert to a plan submitted to her in 1792 by a Prince 
Nasau-Siegen, to make the restoration of the Great Mogul the pre- 
text for her advance. ‘This pretext, if required, is ready to her hand, 
for Indian Chiefs have found refuge in Turkistan. 4 
The forces I have named are mosti? cavalry, but in Persia the Czar 
can find an infantry to support them, hardy, temperate, strong, and, 
if well led, stannch and true. Under Englishmen they have before 
now beaten Russian regiments. According to Watson, Persia has— 

Population Army, 

Cavalry and Infantry. 95,000 

5 to 10,000,000 
Artillery _ 5,000 





100,000 


Assuming, however, the strength of the Persian army to be, only, 
the force concentrated during the summer at Meshed, we have 
60,000 men. Or, for the Perso-Turkistani contingent of Russia 
* 160,000 men. These troops require little impedimenta, are hardy, 
brave, and one and all possessed of traditions of Indian conquest. 
Again, Afghanistan, according te Ferrier, has the following Popula- 
tion -—~ 





Afghans es wie 2,500,000 
Parsiwaus or Kimaks ... ais 600,000 
Beloochees wae eee 300,000 
Kuazilbashes ies as 800,000 

Total carr 4,200,000 


A population fully capable of sending 1,50,000, men into the field, 
and bound by ties of kindred or service to every Court in India. As 
T have said, Russia will never advance unless the Afghans are with 
her, But have we ever tried to reatise the full weight and meaning 
of the figures I have given? Ido not, however believe in an én- 
mediate Russian invasion. She has not yot had time to organise the 
wild men of the deserts, or teach them to consider India the goal of 
their warlike hopes. Events in Europe have compelled her to move 
too quickly. She has had »o time to eliminate troublesome nobles, 
ov to win over the masses. She has however thoroughly dominated 
Persia, which, siuce the treaty of Turkomauchai, may be said to have 
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be-n but a fief of the Czar, as witness her repeated attempts under 
Russian inspiration and guidance on Herat, notably Colonel Simo- 
neau's conduct of the siege of this place i» 1833. 


But though we have not to meet an invasic’a we have to counteract 
a policy. In 1789 Russia had the wit to foresee the inevitable agve 1- 
dancy of England in India, and the way in which it would interfere 
with her designs on Constantinople. She therefore actually offered 
gypt to France as an inducement for her to act against us in India, 
and support the Czarina’s general designs. From that time to the 
present Russia has step by step advanced nearer India, until, at this 
moment, her outposts are nearer Delhi than Moscow, and are about 
half way between the frontier; of the two countries us they stood in 
1840. She has absorbed Contral Asia and advanced her borders from { 
the Irtisch to the Oxus, and is now prepared to interfere as a neigh- 
dour in Afghanistan, against which she has, for the third time, array- 
ed Persia. Up to the presenu day she has cloaked her ambition 
under a desire to extend her trade, but, now, the Moscow Gazette— 
which once threatened to dictate a peace at Calcutta—admits the 
worthlessness, to u great empire, of the trade of a population of 
only 3,000,000 whose wants are few, and whose mode of life 
is simple. Yet this excuse of advancing Russian commercial interests 
has been accopted without question by English statesmen and English 
journals. But though abandoned, as far as Central Asia is concerned, 
the excuse is too good to be yiven up altogether. Hence its new 
form is the anxiety of the Czar to see Russian goods supreme in the 
markets of South Western China, a country containing a population of 
_ 50,000,000, and open to the French and Hnglish, from the sea, by such 
streams us the lrrawaddy and Cambodia, 3 


Is it to be believed, that, for eighty years, Russia has made the 
most gigantic efforts to acquire not India, nor the Indian trade, but 
the trade of the nomades of Central Asia, of Thibet, of South West- 
ern China? Js it to be belicved, that, haviny made India a watchword 
Sor eighty yeurs, she will, us the hour for a final effort approaches, con- 
sent to pass India by, and, committing her army to an advance of an- 
other two thousand miles, direct its effurts on China? No! the whole 
policy of Russia has been, generation after generation—paralyse Eng- 
lund by paralysing India, It is this policy which we must meet and 
check mightily. It is this policy which the non-Russophobists ig: 
nore and pooh-pooh. 

Tt requires no prescience to foresee what terrible annoyance so 
powerful, so unscrupulous, and determined an e>emy would work us, 
were she near enough to influence any section of the Indian popula- 
tion. The danger she would create on our north-western frontier may, 
however, be estimated from the follo-ing figures, taken from Re- 
ports by Messrs. R. Temple and R. H. Davies— 


Fighting 
Men, 
Tudepéndent tribes frgn Muzare to.Dehra Ghazce 
Khe _ te ee ws 1,15,00€ 
Do. Belooches bordbriug on Dehra Ghazee Khan 20,000 





Total to Sindh feontier ... eee « 1,383,000 
Tribes within the border oe se ist 80,000 
‘Total frou Cashmere to Sindh ae see 2,15,000 z 


We have thus, not counting Beloochistan, or the Beloocheo fron- 
tier of Siudh, to watch a fighting class, composed as under—— 


In India itself as aN se . 171,000 
On the Punjab frontier Sis aes .. 2,15,000 
Total ss i ah s+ 8,80,000 


This we are now doing with an effective force of about 1,60,000 men, 
which has, in addiuion, to keep the peace of 160,000,000 of people, at 
the least, . 

But to show the materials an enemy might find on the bordor, T 
take from the same Reports « statement of the expeditions against ° 
the frontier tribes— 


Expeditions, 
pe } against Independent tribes ws J 
1836 j against British tribes... Po | 
Total bn oe 15 


These fifteen expeditions employed a. total force of 27,150, The 
largest foree employed at ong time was 3,700, thesmallest 600, From 
1856 to Lsbk there were seven #xpeditions ; I give the strength of 
BX, 


& ee ve 4,553 with 1d guns, 

b me we 26104, 12>, 

e one s+ 4,897 (guns not given.) 

ad ane v — 8,990 with 13 guns and 
L181 levies, — 

e ek ‘4. 9,196 with 12 guns. 

tf The Sittana campaign, 


4 Battery RoyalgArtillery. 
Huzara Mountain Train. 
Peshawur Mountain Train. 
@Dctachment of Guides, 
Tlth Bengal Cavelr 
Sappers aud Miners. 
2 Kuro fan Regiments, 
& Native Regiments. 
B 
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Now, leaving out the Sittana campaign as exceptional, and not count- 
ing levies we have the following figures : 





>. Mer 
1849 ) : p 
to paverage of 15 expeditions 1,81 + 2 
1856 
1856 
to average of 3 expeditions 4,237, 
1864 | 


Mr. Temple remarked in 1856 that these tribes had never combined. 
Yet no sooner did we receive a check in the Sittana affair, than they 
combined so rapidly and readily as to give ample employment to a - 
small and well appointed army! We dare not then deny to ourselves 
the possibility, nay probability, of such a combination, if Russia be 
able to influence Afghanistan from Herat aud the tine of the Oxus, 
Before striking us herself it would be to her advantage to propel the 
tribes inward upon us. ; 

Russian policy is, then, preparing such a stato of things as must 
render an increase of Indian nilitary expenditure inevitable, She will 
force ug to increase our European troops, and will render India an 
intolerable burden to Englund, just as the cost of the army will be an 
intolerable burden to India, Mngland, undersuchcircumstunces would, in 
the event of a European convulsiou, tind her main strength locked up 
in India. If the conditions of the question as a whole condemn the 
attitude of the Government, the neti position of atiairs renders that 
attiiule perilous. If Russia cannot advance without the Afghans, 
duty as well as poliey, Lonour as well as the instinet of self-preserva- 
tion, urge us to range their tribes of wild but splendid soldiers on our 
side. Recent events in Afghanistan have given us another opportu- 
nity of interfering, and have made the necessity for doing so more 
imperions than ey Shere Ali’s cause is ruined, he has fled towards 
the Russian frontier, and Pc is hastening to take advantage of 
the conseytent confusion. The latest news stales she has sent a de- 
tachment to Furrah {he full significance of this movement is only 
scen, when we remember, that the road from Herat to Candahar is open 
ail the year round, Wiibst te road from Cabul to Candahar is closed 
in winter by the snow. The Afghans express the general opinion of 
the East when they say, it is nolv a race between Hngland and Russia 
which shall first get Cabul. Whoever wins Cabul wins the sabres of 
the Csia sooner or later India. Should the 
































ans, and, if it be Rus 
news of am advance on Firrah be confirmed the force at Peshawur 
should a& onee be moved on Jelalabad and close alliauce entercd into 
with Afgl Khan or his son, by which the Engiish should guarantee 
not only the independence of the Afghans, but the integrity of the 
kingdom as left by the Dost. The advance of Persia on Herat, with- 
out a reference to England, is a defiance ; an advance on Furrah would 
be a declaration of war, which we should ignore at our peril! 














“We have to deal with a great question which we have allowedeo 

become a great difieulty, und to do so, now, we minst secure Afghanis- 
tan at gil risks. A ®ar og the Oxus isgbetter for us than a war on 
the Judas. p We have, however, yet time to avoid this contingency, 
for Russia ‘is not ready"to meet us, The duty laid upon the Indian 
G8vernment is exactly expressed in the saying --- Whatsoever thy 
hand tindeth to do,do it with thy might,” We require the restora- 
tion of a European army for India, strong in cavalry, and very 
strong in artillery, The Railway should be pushed up to Peshawar. 
‘The Government might undertake the’ work itself by raising a loan 
in the Kuglish market, A military convention should be made with 
Cashmere, of the sume character as_that with the Nizam, aud the 
political action of tne Jununoo rulers Ctricted, And Jastly, and chietly 
such a policy should be enunciated as should restore contidence in our 
strength, and silence the basars. 

















On 2th October last you did me the honour to publish a letter 
which IT addressed to you on the Central Asian Question, Since 
then the pressure of business hus preveuted my returning to the 
subject, but the renewed efforts wade by a section of the London 
Press. to blind the people of Kngland to a by no means distant danger 
induce me to again solicit the use of your coloums, My former 
letter was commented apou unfavourably by the Zimes of Judia, The 
criticism, however, appeared so fecble aud unimportaut as to render 
a reply unnecessary, ‘Lhe writer in the Boubay paper, for instance, 
impugued the correctness of my geourkphy, yet wisely refrained from 
correcting it; he disputed my figures but omitted to show where 
they were in error, and generally he teaversed all my batements, 
but, whereas, I had, stage by stage, advanced my authorities, he.was 
content with vague allusions to the opinions of * our best generals,” 
aud so on, He seemed, however, couscious of the wenkness of the 
cause he defended, so recklessly, for he appealed to another writer, 
in the same paper, whose information he vaunted, and whose opinions 
he declared worthy of the highest consideration. 
only repeated the extrnordinary statement of some of the French 
papers and reviews, that the advance of Russia in Centeal Asia is 
due, not to the deliberate following upeof a policy first sketched aut 
by Peter the Great, but to the lust of power and corruption of the 
Russian officers commanding on the frontier. 
such views deserve no reply. 























And yet this writer 











Such writers advancing 
Ti is suilicient to point out the ab- 
surditics in which ethey indulge to counteract any mischievou, ten- 
dencies their ill-digested generalisations nay have. ” 

The Times las of- late veturned to the task of writing down this 
great question, At this lefclt no surpri 
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, but L was astonished to 





ernfusion of ideas very foreign to its usual treatment of Indian 
questions. I have read the articles in the Zines and Spectator, but 
without gleaning from them any new facts, or indeed any informa- 
tion calculated to asist me in revising what I already know of the 
matter The articles deal in generalisation s, und consequently offer 
no assistance towards the forming of new opinions, er the modifi- 
cation of old ones, As, however, the following extract from the 
Spectator gives x very fair summary of the views of the opposite 
side, 1 propose to examine it somewhat in detail 


Setting the whole question of Afghan right aside as one which it is uscless to 
argue with Anglo-Lydiang, there remains the single great and, to our minds, un- 
answerable argument against the occupation of Afghanistan. ‘lo stretch our 
border northward, is to help, not to impede, Russian advance ; to make her 
desert march shorter, not longer ; to ensure her the aid instead of the enmity of 
the discontented Afghans. ‘They may help her, if we are not keeping them 
«lown ; they will certainly help her, if we are keeping them down. if she comes 
to the Sweiman as a civilined Power, with railways, and treasuries, and civil 
order, she will be a better neighbour than the hereditary brigands we are asked 
to tame ; if she comes as a mere invader, a white ‘Timour, the place to tight her 
is-the Punjeb, whence we havé railway communication with the sea, in any 
case, to expend our revenue and waste our scanty force of men in holding that 
valley of desolation between the Khyber and Herat, where sepoys are in winter 
wbout as useful as sheep, before Nussia has arrived at the latter place, is a want- 
onness of exertion of which only un Anglo-lndian accustomed to believe that his 
mre volition is exentive could possibly be guilty. But Quettah, and the project 
ot fortifying the Khyber ? Well, Queltah is a strong post, and if the Treasury 
is too tull we may spend moncy on fortifications ; but as against Russia what 
use can either ever be? We could not hold cither a week if the country rose Le- 
hind us, and if it does not rise, but, acptiesces in our rule, Russia would 
but be pouring into a lake of fire. If all the soldiers between the Caucasus and 
‘Tobolsk were pouring through the passes, and the Punjabees remained faithful, 
they could accomplish nothing beyond killmg a lew valuable officers. So long 
xs the people obey, no power on carth can afiect lodia by land, for the Govern- 
quent could raise a milion of sodiers in six wee am them, expend them, and 
renew their armaments without the sense ot fatigue or oyerstiam, and with no 
further injury than the necessity for raising a 20 million loan at home. On the 
other hand it the natives are to risc, the nearer our armies are to the sea, 
the less hampered by mountains behind them, the better for our security, Cal- 
eutta, the only impregnable city in Asia, the only one which ucither tlect nor 
army can assail by sea, is our true base, aml the Suleiman, the end of our pos. 
sible railw system, our tre frontier. Mvery departure from either of thoso 
principles involves danger, and we, like the Zimea, are not certain whether, in 
the present temper of the Anglo-Tudian mind, the latter may not be abandoned, 
‘Here, at the very outset, the Spectator postulates the occupation of 
Afghanistan as the object for which Anglo Indians are striving. 
‘But the fortification of the Khyver, the possession of Quetiah—which 
does not even belong to the Afghans—would not necessarily involve 
the occupation of the kingdom cf Dost Mahomed Neither would an 
advance, such as you recommended some months ago in favour of 
Afzul Khan, lead to the permanent occupation of the country. Ang- 
Jo-Indians, with whom it is indeed ‘useless to argue” when their 
opinions are distorted and their words perverted, desire, not the ocen- 
pation of Afghanistan, but such action on the part of the Vieeroy and 
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“Government of India as may restore to the Afghans the peace they 
enjoyed at the death of Dost Mahomed, and to his suecessor the king: 
dom ag it was left @y the Dost. English parsimony and English 
shortsightedness have provoked an Afghan civil war, and have fur- 
nished Russia andy P&rsia with motives, as well as opportunities, to 
-Siterfere. We boukuitted a gross blunder in withdrawing from Shere 
Ali the conntenance and help we had lent his father, aud when, as 
from our knowledge of orjentals we ought to have foreseen, the in- 
evitable struggle for the crown broke out, we, instead of at once 
pairing our first blunder, committed a second and even worse mis- 
take by leaving the Afghans to fizht the quarrel out. A vigorous 
diplomatic action at the beginning of the war, the mere restoration to 
Shere Ali of his father’s pension, world have prevented all the blood- 
shed which for the last four years and the half has stained the moun- 
tains of that unhappy counti It is simply folly to talk of the char- 
acter of Shere Ahi's rul on for our condret. He never had 
a fair trial in the first place ; and in the second, not even the crime of 
parricide hus prevented our acknowledging Syud Salim as Sultan of 
Maseat, and assisting him to come to an arrangement with a pretender 
to the throne, in the person of his uncle, Syud Yoorkee. Tf our policy 
were consistent we should have given ow support to the latter prince, 
and have compelled Syud Salim te descend to the status of a pension- 
ary, : 

Anglo-Tndians do not contend for the oceupation of Afghanis- 
tan, any more than the Spectator. What they contend for is the 
establishment of an independent kingdom hetween British India 
and Asiatic Lus: {If this can ye brought ahout by diplomacy 
so much the better, but if not, they would by no means give up the 
advantage of having such a shicld from fear of having to resort to 
aris, ‘They wonld, in fact, Sedress one digudvantage of the annexation 
of the Panjab by strengthening and defending the kingdom revived 
by Dost Mahomed. Sire Henry Lawrence (p. &t of his Assays) 
KLYS— 






































“It has ever been the wish of the Britis h Government to assist in the main- 
tenance of a strong Sikh government in the Punjab. It is understood that 
those who hat the lest means of forming a judgment on the question, Colonel 
Richmont, Major Broadfoot, Colonel Lawrence, and Mr, Clerk—in whatever 
other points they may have differed, were ali agreed in this, that no advantage 
that might be gamed by annexation, could equal that of having an independent 
and warlike, but friendly people, between ustnd the loose, wild, Mahommedan 
hordes of Centr al Asia.” ry 





If, having annexed the Punjab, we change “ loose, wild Mahom- 
medan hordes of Central Asia” into “ the legions and designs of Rus- 
sia,” and read thd ze as applying to Dost Mahomed’s kingdom, 
it will exactly express the Anglo-Indian idea of what onght to be our 
Afghan policy. It will thus be seen that the bugbear of Afghan 
enmity” which the Spegator conjures up, is a bugbear and uothing 
mere, The Spectetur 
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© They may help her if we are not keeping them down ; they will certainly 
help her if we are keeping them down,” 

The Caboolee knows perfectly well the designs and purposes of 
Russia and the position and necessities of “India, and is by 
no means inclined-to further Russian ag mession. We prefers, 
if we will let him, the alliance of England. He knows he 
ean ride at our side as a friend, but ouly as a servant or 
slave by the side of the Muscuvite. He knows, too, that if In- 
dia, or any province of Jndia, were to fal! wnder the Russian 
yoke it would only be after the dependence of Afghanistan on the 
Czar had been placed beyond doubt. He admits, therefore, that our 
iutetosts are his, and he asserts that whoever wius Cabul wins India, 
an Afghan way of putting the «ld saying, ‘Cabul is but the outwork 
of India.” The popular feeling here glanecd at prevails also in the 
Punjab, where our supineness has won for us no friends, 

The Spectator next presents us with Russia asa possible neighbour 
looking down upon the plains of India from the tops of the Sulei- 
mans, The writer, carried away by his pen, avers the Czar will be 
a better neighbour than the 





“hereditary brigands we are asked to tame. Tf he comes as a mere invader, 
a white Timour, the place te tight him is the Punjal whence we have railway 
communication with the sea.” 

Now I take it, this passage contains the re 
the other side. We are to welcome Russ veivilised power nmen- 
able to the international laws current in Western Europe, and if one 
confidence be misplaced we are to let her descend fram the hills, aud 
then repeat—-L had almost said the vé/e of Porus-.the glories of So- 
braon, Aliwal, Goojerat. But is Ratssia without ambition? ‘lhe 
Speetator a little further on calls Cabul a “valley of desolation.” The 
Russian papers have only within the pase few months confessed that 
the trade of Turkistan js not worth having, What then? Only this, 
that Russia is to be content, having possession of a few oases between 
Siberia and fndia, and being mistress of “a valley of desolation,” to 
look down, without groed and without longing, upon the fertile, rich, 
and historically glorious phiins of Tndia at her fect. If Napoleon, 
instead of leading his ragged regiments into Italy, on his first cam- 
paiga, had turned back into France, or, from fear of Austria, had 
kept them harmless in that region of desolation, the top of the Alps, 
the world might have had a companion picture to the wonderful abne- 
gation of ambition, policy and conquest, which the London Press ex- 
peets at the hands of Russia, But, then again, what is to become 
of the ‘hereditary brigands?’ Jt is unfortunate fur the writer that 
le mentioned these elements of discord. With whom would rest the 
duty of keeping them in order? To whom would appertain the hon- 
our of their allegiance? Anglo-Indians who know these “ hereditary 
brigands” declare, without fear of contradiction, that Russia for her 
own sake would be compelled to propel them inwards on India. ‘Chis 





Tsubstance of the ease for 
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was the opinion, to quote one, of Nicholson. An astute power I%e 
Rassia, who has proved herself capable of expatriating a nation tu 
leave her hands free*in Geutial Asia, weuld expend these wild ; bus 
gilant tribesmen ia wegring vatourstrengeh, If Russia were at the 
Nueitnans sineercly devoted to peace, and even sworn to it as the 
Times says of some of the Governors General, these “ hereditary 
Drigands” would render peace an impossibility. 

But again these “ hereditary brigands” can now provoke only ex- 
peditions, or a blockade of the passes. Russia, as gvod neighbour, 
could provoke a war which should rage on every sea and give her 
enemy plenty of occupation even at home. Close at her feet is Cash- 
mere, how long would she admit our right to control the Rajah’s 
foreign policy? How long would she remain content to be kept out 
of Rajpootana, with its numerous petty courts? What reply would she 
return to vakeels from Scindiah or the Nizun, sceking aid against the 
restrictions placed by Bvitish jonlousy ou the development of Russian 
“trade” with Central India wud the Deccan? What, in short, on a preo- 
ple veeklessly fond of change, would be the effect of the presence of a 
great, wv warlike and wubitious power, which, behind the sereen of 
tho Sulcimans, should find itself compelled to organise and expend 
those “loose wild, Mahommedan hordes” spoken of by Sir Henry 
Lawrence? 4n Europe we see Russia cannot be a good neighbour to 
Austria, or Turkey, France cannot be a good neighbour to Prussia, 
or even to her own child, Italy, Yet Russia, haying marched across 
4 continent to possess a (valley of desolation,” is to be a better neigh- 
Dour to us than the “ hereditary brigands,” who, when they last gaye 
ug a taste of their quality—aasjMrled—compelled ws to enter on 
the Sitana campaign. The geuticmen how sit at home at ease may 
well say, “it is useless tagargue with Awglo-Lidinns,” if their argu 
ments are those offered for diserssion by the Speetator. 

But that paper, itself, foresees the possibility of Russia at the Sulci- 
mans leading to a contlict, and declares that “ the place to tight her 
mm the Punjab.” 1 wonder the writer does not assert there is no 
such thing as native public opinion in Ludia, that, in fact, we rule 
over mn chormous inert mass, careless alike of past and future, and 
content with a dull present. Russia at the Sweimans would be the 
signal for the production of long buried arms, for the perusal of old 
charters and grants, for the disappeawince of the hoards of native 
bankers, for a preparation on every side to meet the return of a po- 
riod of convulsive war. The masses would, as in 1856-57, show by 
their altered and “impudent” behaviour their readiness for the storm, 
which would incv@tably burst as soon as it was known the enemy’s 
columns were ou the Indus. This is no speculation, Ler presonce 
on the Oxus has shaken all India as with the breath of a mighty 
and strong wind, Her pr@encc on the Tudus wonld sce our empire 
crumbling into a wilderness of anarchy. ‘To say ‘* the place to fight 
her ia the Punjab,” is the same as sayipg that the place to fight an + 
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ary invading England is Wimbledon Common. If ever the axiom 
‘carry the war into your eneimy’s country’ held good, it is in the 
case of England in India. If we inee. Russia at all, we can only 
mect her, with a chance of success, by comb«ting her legions on the 
Oxus as defenders of the independence of the Afghans, If she ever 
reached the Indus our strength would be withered by the native be- 
lief that every invasion from the North-West must be successful. Na- 
tives declare, even, that we ourselves have proved that the rule holds 
good, for in 1857 we lost India and ve-conquered it from the Punjab. 
This may be fanciful, but in such a question as this victory depends 
upon those very fancies of the masses of the people of India which the 
English papers, with their comfortable and glib generalisations, ig- 
nore altogether. 

Before proceeding to see whut force we should have to fight an ene-' 
my, I will quote Burnes as to the value of Cabul, and as to its char- 
acter as ‘a valley of desvlation.’ But first, he speaks of the Oxus - 
thus— 

The advantages of the Oxus, both in a political and commercial point of view 
must then be regarded as very great, the many facilities which have been enu- 
merated point it out either as a channel of merchandise; or the route of a mi- 
litary expedition ; nor is it from the features of the river itself that we form 
such a couclusion, It is te be remembered that ity banks are peopled and eul- 
tivated. 1t must therefore be viewed as a river which is navigable and pos- 
sessing great facilities for improving the extent of that navigation, This is a 
fact of great political and commercial importance, whether a hostile nation tren 


it to the gratification of ambition or a triendly power here seek for the exten- 
sion and improvement of its trade, 


OF Cabul he says ~~ 


“A large army might still find a comfortable quarter in the city of Cabul 
and draw the supplies which it required, additional to the resources of the coun- 
try, from Deshawur and the valley of the Cabul river near Jellalabad. Forage 
for the cattle is most plontitul ; artificial yrasses are cultivated to a great extent 
and prove a most nutritious food to horses. ‘There are likewise extensive mea- 
dows both at Cabul and Ghuani ; ot led * Nawar,’ in particular, near the 
fatter place would supply a force of 20,000 cavalry.” . 























Again, on the subject of a Cabul alliance :-— 


“Phe Chief is certainly worthy of notice since his country lies on the great 
road by which the manufactures of Great Britain are imported, and which 
have of late been considerably increased ly lis equity and Justice. It would 
require no great expenditure of. the public funds to conciliate this chief and 
it is to be remembered that he is in possession of Ue most Uaportent position in 
Asia as regards the protection of Pritish India. Hud circumstances brought 
us into an alliance with Cabul inetead of Persia, we might now have possessed 
more trusty and useful allies nearer home than we ean boast of in ne coun. 
try.’ 





Lastly, Burnes thus speaks of the changes which ensned on the 
break up of the Dooranee empire : — 





“This specdy dissolution of a power which was so formidable merits atten- 
tion, since these polities! changes in a country which borters on British India 
suty wfimately influence her destinies,” 
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« 

The changes, which our apathy and theorising have provoked in 
Afglunistan since the death of Dost Mahomed, have invited the 
Russian” yvenorals to advance as speedily A possible, aud have thrown 
Persia, and the legitinfite suecussor to the Dost, into their hands. 
PShall return to the subject. 















1 come now to the fighting strength which the Spectator speaks of 
so glibly — : 
If all the soklicrs between the Caucasus and Tobolsk were pouring through 


the passes, and the Punjabees remaiued faithful, they could accoipplish uvthing 
beyond killing a few valuable officers. 





“Tf all the soldicrs between Caucasus and ‘lobolsk” is very easy to 
say, but, what does it mean! The Russians have now no Caucasus 
to bind their right arm, and their own journals tell us the Ture 
kistan army is composed of 67,000 infantry. This army, if poured 
through the passes, would be preceded by hundveds of thousands of 
Turkomaus, Khirghiz, Cossacks, and Afghans. They would, in fact, 
enter on a campaign which would resemble another irruption of the 
‘Tartars, (1 take the idea from Lumsdaine, | believe.) A campaign 
agaiust India, the glories and wealth of which are a tradition in all 
the lands likely in such a case to be subject to Russian influence, 
would attract the sword of every adventurer in Asia, more surely 
than the enterprise of the first William drew to his standard the 
flower of the youth of Europe, Bur against these hordes we should 
be safe if “the Punjabees remained faithful.” The Panjab is not 
India, neither would our greatest difliculty in such a crisis proceed 
from the Punjabees. In quy rear we have a vast country, in which 
we are not too well loved, while from the Sutlej to the Cauvery we 
have to deal with individual ambitions, which w very slight reverse 
of fortune would set lvose against us. Vast as the forces might be 
which we should have to meet, they would be, at all events, within 
some sort of manageable distance, but the equally vast for 
disaffection and semi-independenee, which we should have to guard 
against, are scattered over a continent, in such a way, us to imperil 
every foot of the line of communications between what the Speetator 
calls “our true base,” and the tield of kattle it has chosen for us, 
do not say India would rise, but I do say we should have to act, and 
be on our guard just as if we knew itSvould rise. 

But if the + Punjabees remained faithful” success wight be with 
us, Now the Punjab is not an inexhaustible store-house of men, 
lt is the home of a brave and gallant race, but 1 doubt whether it 
could yive us, under any cumstances, much more than 1,00,000 
soldiers, The Punjabee aggin is a born mercenary. He cares little 
for “Queen and country.” He for his country, tor le has, as a 
rale, a stake in it and he cares for himself and his people, He went . 
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with us in the Mutiny beeause he was ruled by a man with wit dnd 
strength enough to make lim believe we were the strongest. Even 
then, however, his notionyof self camefinto play, for having decided 
we were worthy of help because we weve th¢ strongest, he discovered 
that by helping us he could satisfy an ancient grudge against Dedpi 
and its princes. But if be marebed by our side he still retained his 
own war-ery Khalsujee ke futteh,—Vietory to the Khalsa. Our cause 
is not necessarily lis cause when a hurricane of war gathers on the 
slopes of the Suleimans, neither in fighting for us does he necessarily 
combat pro ariy et foeix. Hf he decm us unable to contend with the 
foe arrayed against us, what motive has he to counterbalance this 
convictign—and to induce him to peril his life on the’ weaker side 4 
An abstract feeling of loyalty is buta poor guarantee of fidelity un- 
der such circumstances. Policy and justice unite in declaring that it 
would be unfair, as well as unwise, to subject such a man as the Pun- 
jabee to such a trial If, however, we can persuade him of our 
power, and convince him of our strength, his faith in our star, our 
luck—ikbal—will make him, not sinply a valuable auxiliary, but the 
most valuable we could have, 

Again, how ridiculous it is to talk of “all the soldiers between the 
Caucasus and Tobelsk” accomplishing “nothing beyoud killing a few 
valuable officers.” The war would be a war of giants and would lead 
to a prodigal waste of life. Our last campaign against the hill-tribes 
at Sittana cost us’ 847 men, of whom 51 were oilicers, To me there is 
something horrible in such flippancy.— ‘ 

“So long xs the people obey no power on earth can affect India by land, for 
the Government could raise a nullioa of soldiers in six weeks, arm them, expert 
them, and renew their armaments without the sense of fatigue or overstrain, 
and with no further injury than the necessity for raising a 20 million loan at 
home.” 2 = 

Placed thus in all its unadorned absurdity this assertion reads 
curiously like some passages in Munchausen. ‘To notice the passage 
would, under ordinary cireumstances, be ouly less culpable than the 
penning of it, but unfortunately it is upon just such passages that 
a great aud erroncous policy is sought to be based. The Zimes 
lends itself to the diffusion of such nonsense, and to the task of using 
it to blind the people of Engiand to the real nature of one of the 
gravest questions in England’s history. Let us then examinerthis 
statement, ~for it is upon some scarcely less preposterous notion of 
our strength that all the antFrussophobists take their stand. The 
ery is cuckoo-like, “ Let them come, we can overwhelm them as 
soon as they debouch from the passes!” “ We can array against 
them ten men for every one man they can bring !” and so on ad 
nauseum. Reason and facts are put aside as troublesome, or as 
putting those who use them beyond the.pale of argument. Boasting 
is made to take the place of statistics, A blind and unjustifiable confi- 
dence usurps the seat of forethought and judgment. 
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Tn a period of six WrEKs the Government of India is lo raise pne 
million, not of levies or recruits, but soldiers ; arm this mighty host ; 

“ Expend them ;” e < i 

« Renew their armaments’ — e -. 

And all this “ withatut the sense of fatigue or overstrain.” 
® The only inconvenience, in fact, js to be the necessity for raising 
a 20 million loan at home.” 

I would ask whether France, Austria, Prussia, and Russia combin- 
ed could, in six weeks, raise, in addition to their normal armies, one 
million of men between them, equip that million, expend them and 
then repeat the gigantic process? Tush! The boast of theRussian that 
if the heavens fell the bayonets of his master’s troaps could hold them 
up, siuks besides this tremendous effort to the merest gasconade, Let 
us, however, descend to actual facts, and from them endeavour to 
aseertain a common sense, every day view of the resources of the Go- 
vernment of Ludlia, 

The Speetutor presonis us with the picture of a power mighticr than 
that of Napoleon cven at his inightiest, a power to which the dream 
of an universal empire would be a legitimate object of ambition, a 
power, which, if we possessed it and still considered a masterly inacti- 
vity the height of political wisdom, must make our neighbours ceho, 
with Clive, the astonishment they cannot bat feel at such a superhu- 
mau moileration in the face of such wondyous opportunities, For not 
ouly does he prestun’e & command of men such as not even conquerors 
like ‘Timour or Genghis Khan could have conceived, but he goes 
further and postulates for British India a military organisation and 
administration capable of absolutely indetinite, yet absolutely perfect, 
expansion al a moment’s notice: pSssessing, he says, the power to 
raise a million of soldiers, we possess what is more wonderful, the 
materiel to arm them ateall points, end even to renew the mi- 
raculons effort “without the sense of fatigue or overstrain.” . Gom- 
pare this with Prosident Lincoln’s calls for one-third the mam" 
ber of men and his difficulties in securing one-tenth, and we 
have a faint perception of the awful strength he imagines placed. at 
the disposal of the Viceroy. Yet in sending 12,000 or,14,000 nen to 
Abyssinia we have becn obliged to indent on all three Presidencies, 
and to placo a world under contribution. Instead of furnishing the 
army for the work at once and “ without the sonse of fatigue or 
overstrain”, we have scen Bombay isdenting on Madras for subal- 
terns | and on Bengal for mountaja guns. Bengal moreover felt at 
once compelled to increase her native army by the number of men she 
contributed to the expedition. We are here brought fice to face with 
a fact which to the writer in the Speetutor will be as foolishness. The 
order to increase the Bengal Army demonstrated, what all Anglo- 
Indians had long known, that the classes which supply our native 
soldiery have imbibed a fisinclination to enlist. Instead of men 
pouring in countless crowds to our standards, we found, when we re- 
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quired some 4000 recruits, an absolute difficulty in obtaining them. 
So ‘much for the million of men. ‘The matter of armaments supposes 
arsenals numerous, enormous, overflowing : where have we such in 
India? How far could Evigland help us in equipping one-fourth of 
the tremendous forces of men the Spectator ha's conjured up asa kind 
of good bogie to pacify us naughty, “ puerile” Anglo-Indians? Th 
India—at least in Bengal—the officers on whom we ought to rely are 
drifting into grades where employment for them all becomes an ex- 
pensive impossibility. Since 1862 the lower grades have not been 
strengthened by a dozen officers. Since 1864 not a single cadet has 
enteved the service. The Indian military machine, as it at present 
stands, is simply incapable of expansion, No organisation in the 
world is more faulty or more incapable of a supreme effort at an 
emergency. When the Spectator boasts so unwisely of the strength 
of the Indian Government, he should remember not only the small- 
ness of our armies in the great trial of the Mutiny, but the ease with’ 
which the forces of the enemy, led by native officers, were everywhere 
overthrown by native regiments led by Europeans. The Army of In- 
dia having to meet an European foe would, under its present consti- 
tution, be mainly led by native officers. The question of a 20 million 
loan at a moment’s notice is another outrageous assumption. Thi 
money market has no patriotism. If it indulge in sentiment it 
doea so by demanding a better interest for a greater risk. But since 
when has the credit of the Indian Government been so unimpeachable 
as to render it necessary for the Viceroy simply to telegraph for 
money, should the empire be in danger, to get it? 

Again, the Indian Army is at present at an ebb too low for safety. 
And it makes no allowance for contingencies, and no provision for, 
say, an Abyssinian war, a campaign at the mouth of the Tigris, or a 
demonstration in force on’ any two péeints, simultaneously, of our 
lengthened mountain frontier. Its state and the state of our arsenal 
would justify us, taken in connection with the Meerut panic of last 
year, in repeating the words of Sir Henry Lawrence,—* With few 
exceptions there is no preparation to meet sudden danger. There is 
the most helpless alarm when it does occur.” The Italics are Sir 
Henry’s. Sir Henry wrote thus in March 1856 at which time he gave 
the strength of the Indian armies at :— 








Europeans... ove eee 48,519 
Natives me e, ses .. 275,304 
Total force .. 823,823 


Turning to your Number for 16th Jannary, I find the strength of the 
Army given as under— 


Europeans... Pe we. OT ANT 
Natives es .  198,851 


Total force . 185,968 


This is “exclusive of officers,” and is stated to have been gathewed 
from the official returns up to Ist August 1867. Compared with 
Sir H. Lawrence's sigtemgnt it gives ig folowing result, taking the 








whole present force including officers at 190,000 men— 

« Europeans, increase ead a 8,598 
Natives, decrease oe we 146,453 
Army of 1856... wee .» 323,823 
Army of 1867... “ .» 190,000 

Decrease .. 133,823 


This army of 190,000 men has lately given off 12,000 or 14,000 men 
for the Abyssinian expedition, and the remainder is scattered over 
an area “of 1,350,000 square miles, and protects or overawes about 
150,000,000 of people.” {In Rajpootana alone, according to a recent 
report, the eighteen States under the Ajmere Agency keep up be- 
tween them 100,000 fighting men. We have had recently practical 
experience of the difficulty in obtaining recruits, and yet this is the 
overwhelmingly mighty military array with which we are to convert 
the Punjab “into a lake of fire” for the reception of an enemy 
pouring through the passes, with “every soldier between Tobolek 
and the Caucasus” at his back. 

But now let .us see what alternative the Spectator offers in case 
the people do not ‘ obey.” 

“On the other hand, if the natives are to rise, the nearer our armies are to 
the sea, the less hampered by mountains behind them, the better for our se- 
curity.” 7 
He next declares Calcutta “our true base.” So that this passage 
taeans, if it mean anything, the nearer we are to Calcutta the better 
for our safety. In other words the writer’s alternative is a simple 
abandonment of the country between Peshawur and Rajmahal. Woe 
to England if such be her guides, men who have no halting place be- 
tween the most outrageous boasting and the most abject despair, 
I claim for those who are called Russophobists not only the support 
of the greatest of Anglo-Indians, but the credit which is due to a 
patient and exhaustive examination of facts, and I charge their ad- 
versaries with wilfully shirking a criticism of these facts, and with 
an ignorance which ties them down, iaexorably, to mischievous ge- 
neralisations, But others than Anglg-Indians adopt the views I con- 
tend for. The Editor of the Siecle, M. Louis Blane, General Ferrier, 
M. Vambéry, cannot be called Anglo-Indians. Yet they all share 
Russophobist opiniens, and wonder, with an amazement which not 
even the popular continental idea of the careless stubbornness of the 
English character can altogether account for, at our attitude and our 
policy. In Europe we are®misunderstood and are told we Sear that 
which the Spectator would insinuate we despise. In India we are 
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even more misunderstood, and with what result? Tf we are to judge 
hy the purely Native press, we shall find the belief in our power, by 
which I mean strength to, exceute what wer lave wisdom ju plan, 
has been rudely shaken, Knowing this it is downright heart-break- 
ing to find we are shut out from the ear of Efgland by the Spectator, 
who winds up his remarks with the warning.—“ Every departu 
from either of these principles involves -danger.” What principles ? 
We are to suffer an invasion of India before preparing for it? We 
are to suffer an invasion of India before te attempt torcross swords 
with the invader? We are to wait for the natives to declare sides 
before moving? We are to take no precautions, but, when the time 
for action comes, we ave to raise and expend a inillion of men in six 
weeks and get a 20 million loan from England 

Lastly, on the other side, if in addition to invasion we have to 
put down a rising, we are to get our armies as near to the sea, 
as possible? How lofty, how English are the “principles” we are 
to extract from these neatly turned platitudes. Not such are the 
ideas of Anglo-Indians who desire neither war nor annexation, bub 
only such a policy as shall add a new guarantee to our peaceful oc- 
cupation of India, and give us, if we are to fight, at least an equal 
chance with our adversary No Anglo-Indian believes in an imme- 
diate invasion of India by Russia, but every Anglo-Indian believes 
such an event to be the object of Russian policy and action in Asia ; 
and he Lelieves, moreover, that our theories and supineness tempt the 
very danger we wish to avoid. English policy invites Russian policy 
to be aggressive, and whereas Russophobists would look facts in the 
face, and postpone war by leing ready for it, their opponents preach 
up political doctrines which will hasten the conflict, and make it 
inconceivably bloody,—witness the Spretator speaking of expending a 





- million of men. 





Having written so much, may [trespass on your kindness by a 
swift glance over the whole question as it now stands, The other day 
a writer in the Lnglishman quoted Sir Henry Lawrence against tho 
views you have consistently supported ; and claimed for the quotation 
the merit of exactly representing what our line of policy ought to be. 
There was a certain cleverness in this, for, as you will see, the pass- 
age is, in fact, the basis of th exaggerations of such writers as those 
of the Spectator and Times. the passage will be found at pages 
270—274 of Sir Henry's published Zssays, and oceurs in the article 
on “Indian Army Reform,” first published in September 1856. 





“Insensibly and almost by cowp-de-moin, the Russian Empire has been ex- 
tended for thirteen thousand miles across the whole Continent of Europe and 
‘Ncin and far daventy desrees over America. Carbed to the south and west 
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tu the mighty Amoor. Her old policy will now more vigorously than eve* Le 
pursue, and though the dream of a ventury will never be realised, her position 
in Pursia will speedily begtrengthened, and posts wil! be established in Central 
Asia and even in China’ Bomaisunds, if nof*Sebastopols, will arise at Orcn- 
argh, Astrukhan and Astgybad, perhaps even at Balkh and Herat. The wave 
hig receded, to return with redoubled foree, though at a different angle. Such 
has ever been and will be Russia's poliey. ‘There will be no Russian invasion of 
fadia, nor probably will the tribes be impelled onus. ‘The latter now under. 
stand our strength; Russia has long understuod both our strength aud our 
weakness, ‘hore will be no foolish raid as long as India is united, in tran. 
quillity aud contentment, under British rule. Russia well knows that such 
an attempt wonkd only end in the entire destruction of the invaders. India 
has been invaded some forty times, but always by small armies acting in com. 
munication with domestic parties. A small Russian army could not make good 
its way through Afghanistan, a large army woukl be starved there in a week. 
The largest army that could come with Afghanistan and Persia in its train, 
would be met ab the ontlets of the only two practicable passes, and while at. 
tempting to debouche would be knocked into pieces. A hundred thousand 
Anglo- Indian troops might, with the help uf railroads, be collected at each pass 
in as few days, as it would take an nnepposed lussian army wecks to traverse 
thom. Hundreds of eight-inch guns would there be opposed to their ticldpicces, 
The danger then is imaginary. Herat is no more the key to India than is 
Tabrovz, or Khiva, or Kokan or Meshed. ‘The chain of almost impenetrable 
mountains is the real key to Liv Eugland’s own experience in the western 
passes, and in the Crimea, have proved the absurdity of the tale of Russian in- 
vasion. No, the dream is idle ; nyland’s dangers are in India, not without ; 
and we trust that it will be in ladia they will be met, and that there will be 
no third Afghan campaign, Sueh a move would be playing Russia's game, We’ 
are safe while we hold our ground and do our duty. Russia may teaze, annoy, 
aud frighten us by her mouvy and by emissaries, Nhe may even do us mischief, 
but she will never put foot in Windostan.” : 
Now, I would ask, bave cireumstances not changed in all these 
twelve years | Sir Henry wrote just after the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Vieuna and when it was thought Russia had heen curbed, He 
wrote before the Mutiny, at a time when noone dreamed of a little ; 
war at Sitana, fed by traitors within our own borders ; and when tho | 
regular Indian Army numbered 323,000 men. In September 1856 
Russia had not crossed the great deserts uf the Kirghiz. She had not 
established herself in ‘Turkestan, and, above all, she was not sure of 
the subservience of Persin. At the end of 1867, she has not 
only deteated the troops of the Khanates, she has a Governor General 
of her new province of Turkestan, who, if he tum to the notification 
of his appointment and the limits of his Government, will tind its 
boundaries carefully laid down on the @ast, north, and west, but not 
on the south. ‘The notification is silgnt as to the border in this direc- 
tiou, although it might have been drawn along the Ak Tau range, or 
extended to the well marked line of the Oxus. Russia, when Sir Henry 
wrote, had just beem defeated and humiliated, India was strong and at 
peace, and had an army of 323,000 to support the policy of the Gover- 
nor General. Hence he remarks that if Russia advanced she could be 
met by an Anglo-Indian army of 100,000 men at each of the passes, 
The gist of Sir ilenry’s confident prephecy is contained in the semark 
— There will be no foolish vaid as loug as dadia is united in tran. . 
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quility and contentment under British rule.” Since then the great 
convulsion of the mutiny has occurred, and even of more significance 
than this, we have had tomeal with a belllin, which chose for its 
battle ground the country beyond the frontier held by the most fana- 
tical of the tribes, and which demanded from us an exhibition f 
force greater than we put forth in the Persian war, and as great 
as that now displayed in Abyssinia, Lastly, the mutiny has given us 
a new military organisation which has done us no credit yet on the 
frontier, and which did us no credit in Bhootan, because it is imper- 
fectly pointed by European valom and skill, ‘Lhere is not a single 
factor of the grounds of Sir Heury’s opinion in 1856 which has not, 
since he wrote, been changed, and changed to our disadvantage. The 
opinions of great men are to be received with respect and deference 
but not with slavish, unreasoning, unthinking obedience, They serve 
us as teachers serve us, not as infullible guides. To quote Sir Henry 
Lawrence is one thing, to accept his opinions abjectly is another. 
The latter is a lazily convenient, and most un-English way of shirking 
discussion, and blinding the public to the circumstances of to-day, and 
to the real character of the questions of the time. 4 
But, strange as it may seem, I claim Sir Henry Lawrence as the 
greatest of the Russophobists, as the man who of all others saw what 
was coming, and who with all his eloquence, earnestness and strength 
reiterated the warning to be prepared. He foresaw the Mutiny but 


. was too wise to speculate as to what would be, or might be, after it 


had swept over the land, If he had been spared to the cmpire he 


y Was apparently so chosen to govern, I, for one, lave the most con- 


fident belief that India would ntver have heard of « policy of masterly 
inactivity, nor would Afghanistun have been given over, after the 
Dost’s death, to a war, which transpovts us of the nineteenth cen- 

tury to the worst periods of Oriental history. 1 will, however, quote 
a few passages in support of my claim to rank the greatest of Anglo- 
Indians on my side. Assays page 275 — 

“That America will strive fur Oriental sovereignty is certain....Let England 
work out her destiny, let her govern India for the people, and as far as possi- 
ble by the people, and neither England uor India need fear Russia ur Ame~ 
rica, or both combined.” 

Again,— 

“Let us not for once learn only from disaster. Let us use our opportunities.” 

Again,—Page 273. x 

“We are happy to perceive that, for once, peace has not thrown the home 
authorities off their guard. There can be no lasting peace. ‘The time has not 
come. The war of principles has yet to be fought. aRussia west have her 
revenge, and America must try her strength, her gigantic frigates, and“her 
ten inch gans.” 


And in the nevt naracranh§ threarccentences which the writer 
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“We vegret, however, that nothing was done on the treaty of peace to conteot 
Russia in Asia. We are aware there were di ulties ; but the right of a consul 
ut Meshed, aud trading vessels on the Caspian might have been obtained. 
faformation on Central As®in m@tters is greatly ecunted.” 

So that Sir Henry gaw the necessity of obtaining a recognition 
ofesome well marked Louadary to Russian progress in Central Asia, 
and, according to his own confession, the very passage which the 
Englishman considers conclusive on this question, was based on in- 
suflicient information. Again, page 23 











“We repeat that our arrangements are Jor the stsrm as well as the gun- 
shine; for the possibility of « Russien army at Herat simultance tsly with an 
American fleet ut Bombay.” 

These quotations will show that Sir Henry Lawrence felt no blind 
confidence in our capability to meet suc Fully any sudden emer- 
gency ; and throughout his Essays theve is an ever repeated warning 
to be “ready,” “ to stand to our anns,” to act as if we were sure to be 
called upon to display the qualities which won for us our position in 
India, He is ever repeating in various ways what he says at page 
185— 








“The moralo of our dissertation is, to take advantage of the present crisis in 
Europe and, while we have no prescat cause of alarm in India, to take warning 
from the past.” 

Who then that has studied, and not merely read, his works can, with 
justice, veniure upon so astounding « feat as that involved in the en- 
deavour te persuade the public that Sir Henry Lawrence, if he had lived, 
would have been in favour of any such system as that which now 
obtains in the Indian Army, or any such policy as that which now 
prevails? Take what he says, (page T87) about the irregular system 
which is now supreme : 





‘*Honor will be to him, who, witwithstanding the outery that will follow, will 
change the system that has brought irresular troops into faghion to the dispar- 
agement of regulars, thus averring that these selected, and comparatively 
young officers, are preferable to a dozen or sixteen haphazard ones, commanded 
by such men as are generally found at the head of regiments of the line,” q 

Sir Henry foresaw indeed the storm of the Sepoy revolt, but he saw 
beyond it the storm which would sweep down upon us, if we preferred 
to remain unprepared and careless of the lessons of the past, from the 
great wastes of Central Asia, and he was therefore whiat is called a 
Russophobist. e 

This great question, ex!} it you whayou will, is the question of the 
day, since Ly an inevitable law all the other questions of the time are 
invoived in its consideration, At its very outset it brings us face to 
face with the army .question, and through the anny to matters of 
finance, railway extcusion, anc the fortification of iinportané strategical 
points. Lastly, it demands, as one of the conditions of our rwe in In- 
dia, such an absolute unity af purpose and power, as precludes the 
very discussion of the federalisation of the different Governments, 
Phis is an idea borrowed from John Bright, an orator whose preten- 
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sjons to statesmanship have yet to be made known, Sir Henry Law- 
rence places our wnity before everything. Yet, just the time 
draws near when we may, without evoyking,-expect a crisis, the men 
who will not argue with Allglo-Indians on the Central Asiau question, 
aredesivous of imposing upon us a new thecry of Government, which 
shall make the Viceroy an expensive nonentity, and present British 
rule to the natives, and to the world, in the condition of the loosened 
bundle of sticks, The form of the Empire is to be retained, but the 
cords which gave it an unbreakable strength are to Le cast away as 
out of place, unsuited to the time, and as something which has served 
its purpose and become superfluous, It is this feature of the ques- 
tion, the way in which it embraces the very conditions of our rule, 
thut is the cause of its being shelved and voted a nuisance. Jt in- 
volves too serious an exposé to be discussed. Hence its importance is 
denied, or explained away by senscless vauntings or absurd generalisa- 
tious, Take the question of the army. No one will venture to say 
that its efficiency is @ matter of congratulation. It cannot be pretend- 
ed the officers are, as a body, satistied ; neither are they so distributed 
in the various grades as to allow of the army Lcing increased as re- 
quived, Even more difficult than the question of money, is the ques- 
vion of the olticering of any addition to our strength. ‘Nhe European 
army has not, what it should have at any cost, the very best armament 
that can be procure. And if we were to mass, as Sir Henry suggested, 
two armies of 100,000 men at the mouths of the Bolan and Khyber 
passes, where are we to find two officers to command those armies ¢ 
Where is the meterie for their use 1 Where is the transport for their 
service? And lastly, if as a writer in the Delhi suggests, our Artil- 
lery is dangerously below its strength, where ure we to find the means 
of plaving their superiority in guns beyond question? We cannot 
have our Indian Aldershotts and Chobluus because our army is too 
smal} to be inobilized. In fact the soouer the Home public is brought 
to recoguise the smallness of the Tadian army as compared with the . 
work it has io perforin, and the viciousness of its present organiza- 
tion, the better, I shall not speak of fortifications behind which our 
columns might retire, or beliind which they might be formed for ser. 
vice on the tiekd, for India is almost as bare of such places of strength 
as England. Colonel Fraser, the last who has taken up this subject, 
only developes Sir Henry Lawrence’s idea of a fortress in every pro- 
vince, and a fort in everf eantonment. Considering its formation 
no country in the world ongit to be so easily defensible as the ‘ 
triangle we call the Punjab. This is the chosen battle-field of 
the Speetetor for the. prize of Asiatic dominion, I might almost say 
world supremacy, for, if India were in the hands of a power like Rus- 
sia it would not be long before Sikhs and Rajpoots ficshed their 
awords in Kuropean contliets. But if defeated at Peshawur or in 
Sind where could an Auglo-Tndian any rally? Where unite for a 
tinal struggle? Herc, 1 take it, must be seen the main objection to 
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a defence ot Tndia on Indian soil. Our armies would be divide, 
would have separate and widely diverging lines of retreat, and if wi- 
fortunate would each e utterly, imposwbly incapable of rendering 
assistance to the other. We should commit Benedek’s mistake only 
Om & vaster scule aud with vaster intercsts at peril. Ferrier says, 
page 469—~ 3s 





“Tt is only of late years they—(the English)—have had hard battles to fight 
especially against the Sikhs who were organised and manwuvred upon the sys- 
tem of European tactics ...... If they imagine they will have tess with the Kus- 
sians and their allics they will make a serious mistake, and it is because we 
tonsider them more fornidable that we recommend the English not to wait for 
their first attack behind the Indus, if they mauifest any aygressive intention. 
'Lhis river is a line of defence of whieh they ought to avail themselves only as 
@ last resource, after they had been forced back upon it. It would be danger- 
ous to hazard on its banks the issue of the first conflict, for the Ludians, 
accustomed to look upon this splendid stream as an impregnable barrier, would 
be paralyscd at seeing the Russians cross it, aud the English might irom that 
moment consider them as lost tu their cause.” 


This should dispose of the reckless demand that we should await an 
attack from behind the Indus But if General Fervier speaks only on 
the military side of the question, there are not wanting authorities 
who write as politicians, J will now quote one such, who wrote after a 





* full consideration of ouc relations with those “ hereditary brigands” 


tho Spectator treats so lightly. At page 71 of a Report, dated 31st 
January 1856, “ showing the relations of the British Government 
with the tribes on the North-West frontier of the Punjab, from an- 
nexation in 1849 to the close of 1855,” Sir Richard Temple says— 

In fine, the whole argument terminates ju this, that if expeditious were not 
resorted to, then all the territory within a night's run of the hills would’ virtu- 
ally be given over to devastation, If the latter event were tu happen and if 
the Government were not to be willing to chastise the hill tribes, then our own 
Trans-Indus subjects would lose coutidence, and would cease to be loyal, while 
the enemy gained heart. ‘There would Le some general combination against us, 
aud sooner or later we should evacuate the ‘I'rans-Indus territory and the right 
bank of the Indus. Hf the right bank were lost, then the river itself would 
pass from our control; and then, with the luss of the Indus, there would be a 
sacrifice of advantages political, physical, commercial and moral which it is not 
within the scope of this paper tu describe. 

Sir Richard Temple considered only the effect of our waiting for 
the “hereditary brigands” behind the {udus, but from what be says 
one can judge of the effect to be prodyced in ludia by our waiting 
behind this river the coming of a fog With a prestige as great as our 
own, and with all the tribes we abandon united in his favour against 
us. Even greater than our military reputation is our fame in India 
for wisdom and poligical skill. According to uative ideas one of the 
characteristics of this age is the wisdom given tu Kuropeans—Danaie- 





- tFering—of whom the English are to them the highest and best re- 


presentatives. ‘This being sahow much should we lose when the na- 
tives lost faith in our wisdom. 
Thus, we see, no merely military reasons cam govern our conduct. * 
a 
bz 
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Political reasons must be even more largely an element in our caleulis- 
tions than they were with Napoleon before Austerlitz, when he declared 
he must finish the war with a thunderslap. © Politieal reasons, how- 
ever, whieh urge us to keep war out of India, come in aid of mili- 
tary reasonS whieh teach us the danger of dividing our strength agnigst 
an enemy operating behind such a screen as the Suleimans. — 1f In- 
dia is to be at war with Central Asia, Eugland wich Russia, the war 
unst be fought out upen the Oxus rather than the Indus, for of what 
use would it be to us to lw] back an invader from Peshawar to 
Cabul } We should be compelled to follow him up, since 1 suppose 
not even the Spectator would recommend our standing to our arnis 
whilst he gathered up his strength in the hills for a fresh attempt. 
Defeat might indeed sct the Afyhaus about his ears, bat would any 
European General advance through sueh a eountry as Cabul without 
tuking some of the fortresses, without holding some of the passes 4 
Modern warfare does not permit of such operations as the berning of 
ships behind an invading force, or the abandonment of ail lines of 
vetreit. If then we are victorious, and I am Englishmum: enough 
to suppose this certain, we are forced, not merely to defeat our ene- 
my, bnt to destroy him; not merely to rely upon a rising of the Af- 
ghans, but to assist such a rising in the only way to make it fot 
wnidable, overpowering. - Lf victorious we must press sternly on the re- 
treating enemy, press on for very existence, We must win a Ma- 
rengo, a Jena, rather than a Bull’s Run, a Prederiksburgh, ora Chin- 
cellorsville. Thus then our very snecess wonld compel us to advance 
into a country which we should have originally abandoned to the 
invader, and whose friendship band alliance we had despise, I 
think it would be wiser and better, whether from a soldier's or states- 
man’s point of view, to advance at figst if we must advance at all 3 
and if at war with Russia to flurry her eagles in her newest 
acquisition, rather than that she should furry ow: dovecotes in India. 
Why, I would ask, should we give her the immeasurable advantage 
of the allegiance, even temporarily, of sueh men as the Afghans and. 
the frontier tribes ; men whe us soldiers bear alinost the saine rela- 
tion to the races of Hindostan proper that the Briton does? Lt is 
idle to specalate as to whethe isia would propel the tribes inward 
on us, for she has toalay reached. a position from which, if she were at 
war with. England, she could compel hidia to fight. § The next war is 
certain to see Tnvlia and Centyl Agia crossing swords. Tt rests with 
us at present rather than with Russia to say where. ‘The Spectator 
say 


























rence dreaded, what the Sitana cempaign has shown to he a most 
formilable coutingeney, the impulsion of the tribes on Indix, The 
military value of these will soldiers is patent on the very -fave of 


eur tenure of India, thus,—- e 





in the Punjab. In ether words he accepts what Sir Henry Law: - 
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Total Indian Army et =» 1,90,000 men. 
Panjab Army evelusive of officers— 

Kuropeaus Vows aa 4d, t00 

Natives ee Bee 26,792 40,892 men. 


a 
Te is not alone the number of this Punjab army bet tts composition © 
that demands attention, The Europeans are more than half us many 
aa the natives. Why t Why too have we been compelled to form 
such a border guard as the Punjab Frontier Force? Only mailuess 
could blind us to the military value of she tribes on our frontier, or 
veraler_ us indifferent to the necessity for having them with us. For 
us, an invasion of India would be a tempting of Providence, for the 
passes of Afghanistan would be “lakes of tive” to the invader, Against 
us, the frontier would become a circle of fire to us, rendering our ae 
tion in masses almost impossible, and cansing confusion in our coun- 
cils as well as death and disaster in onr rank f 


Tt is folly, too, to speculate on the fidelity of all India. “We must 
secure for ourselves a position which shall render us indifferent to 
partial risings ; in which, in fact, we may knowingly fight with the 
certainty of some outbreak in India itself, As I said in my letter of 
24th Octoler, it is not what we have to meet but what we have to 
guard which should guide us in choosing a policy. Ditliculties cannot 
daunt Englishmen ov Wilson would never lave taken Delhi, or 
Havelock Cawnpore. If we doubt our own strength we shall pro- 
voke a general rising, if we show weaare still the men of Aesaye, Jel- 
lalabad, Goozerat, and the Mutiny, we may do what we did in the 
Mutiny, smash a district with a handfu) of horse, or overawe a pro- 
vinee with » Regiment. ‘Phose who dislike us will never, in a great 
war, keep quiet because we expect them to do so. They will only 
refrain from i rising from a conviction of its folly. ‘Chere is no cen- 
tral native interest to bind provinces together, hence there can be 
no general rising unless there be such a general conviction of our 
woukness as shall warrant an universal seramble for power, Yet 
there are elements of danger. Let us see what they are. Such chiets 
as Cashmere, Gwalior and the Nizam must be made to feel their only 
safe place is Ly our side, Russia is is reported is trying to secure a 
trade route throngh Kashgar. Lf sugcessful she must be brought into, 
communication with Cashmere, Ifthen we were at war with her, 
and Cashmere felt within reach of her help, we should have to guard 
against a diversion on our right flank and rear’ which would light up 
the Punjab, [t may be idle to speculate thus in the opinion of some, 
and yet Cashmere has been accused of sending agents to the Russian 
ehiefs in ‘Turkistan, aud bas uever vet shown any disposition to con- 
ciliate British India. Ile acts as if he believed he held the key of 
the gate of British India in his hand. ~ 



























At Gwalior we have a restless and ambitious chicf, with decided 
military predilections, who has shown a marked auxiety to keep up 
a larger force than is miscible by treat J. So indhia is anything bub 
@ willing vassal—the eveuts of 1837 to the contrary notwithstanding 
-~and it disposed to give trouble he would have all that populer 
support at his back whieh, in a country like Judia, is derivable from 
a popular prediction that the next masters of Hindoostan proper will 
be the Malrattas, 

Rajpootana, without being disaffected, offers an excellent recruit 
ing ground to our enemies, and can never be overlooked in any dis- 
posal of our forces for a frontier campaign On the west of this great 
country we have the Gackwiny, a ciel who has only recently endea- 
youred to invest in Armstrong guns! 

‘The Nizam in any great struggle ouglit to be our best ally, the fen- 
datory who should enable us to set free our main strength for the point 
where it might be most needed.* He has, however, no control over 
his own fievee and turbulent mercenaries, and his idea of policy appears 
to waver between quarrelling with his minister, and preferring impos- 
sible requests to the Indiun Goverument. It was only the other day 
he demanded half Mysore, if we intended to annex it, all Kurnool 
and half Goomsoor, with the surplus revenues of the Berars, say, an 
inevease of revenue of about Rs. G0.00,000. Such an ally must be 
watched and guarded against, such a feudatory can be no source of 
anything but wenkn ss, : 

But even in our own provinces we have several snakes, scotched 
indeed, but not killed, ‘The Walhabees for instance are not yet loving 
subjects, nor are the Mahommedins, asa race, coneiliated. ‘the uris- 
tocracy of this country is not yet with us, and the ryois have not 
yet so bettered their position as to feel. their interests are in the 
maintenance of our rule. We have not yet succeeded to the national 

.character of the Mussulman rule whose place we have supplied. 
Hence we must look in an hour of supreme difliculty for parual out- 
breaks, and hence we must have a reserve to hold [udia while we are 
fighting for its preservation. This would best be done by the esta- 
blishment of places of strength, the head quarters of well armed 
flying columns, to connect the frontier with our true base, the sea, 
to guard our communications, and to overawe those districts or cities 
which experience may have,taught us are the least to be depended 
upon. e 

I ventured just now to say Russia has now actually obtained a 

position which will render a collision between India and Central Asia 
certain in the event of war, even if this were to break out duriny this 
spring—a contingency by no means unlikely, For twelvé years she 
has planned such a contingency, for tive years she has been gra- 
dually, but surely, making it year by gear more certain. In the 
-» Crimean war she saw regiments on the Indian establishnent arrayed 
Jrtore Sebastopol, The significance she attached tu this fact is proved 
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by the mighty and sustained efforts she has since then directed to 
eusure the subservience of Persia, and the possession of Turkestin, 
In a future war no regiments will be moved from India to oppose 
Russia on the shores*of the Black Seat Even the Speetator niust 
admit su much. Russia has secured for herself between the Caspian, 
SMeria, und the Aral several roads well provided with wells and 
wstatious, She has steamers on both , and she has commenced a 
secondary Sine for the.conveyance of stores from the Ural, by means 
of a railway, with Orenburg for -its main terminus. Jn Turkestan 
in spite of the doings of the Khirghiz Tantia Topee, Sadyk, she has 
absorbed Khokand and reduced Bokhara to a lower state than Gwa- 
lior or the Nizain, and, if the Cabul correspondence is to be believed, 
‘she has a powerful force’ ih a strong cantonment at Samarcand, and 
permission to form a strong post at Chardjui, From Chardjui she 
could reach Herat before a force from Peshawur, even if Cabul were 
our ally. With a Persian army at Meshed she could always reckon 
on seizing that vity by a coup de main, before the Government of Tn- 
dia coud collect a force to prevent it. * Herat is practically lost. But 
“the seizure of Herat by Persia would be a gross infraction of the 
existing trcaty with that power, and would certainly be regarded as 
tantamount to a declaration of war. The effect of such a move 
hy Persia alone would be very great, since the people remember how 
we resented such a proceeding in 1856. But if a siffgle Russian 
battalion marched into Herat we should, of necessity, have to make a 
more strenuous effort, since it is downright impossible to disguise- 
“the fact, that their presence would set loose all the local elements of 
discoutent in India, and give form and substance to the floating 
rumours, now current in every bazaar, that Trussia has hostile designs 
on Tndia. The effect on India would he exactly that produced in 
“England and Scotland by sthe announcement General Grant had 
lauded with a large army in Bantry Bay, or that a French Admiral 
had appeared with a powerful fleet off Portsmouth, Yet should war 
break out in Europe this contingency is absolutely certain to occur, 
“Its certainty indeed makes the urgency of the Central Asian ques~ 
tion, and measures exactly the fatuity of those who would have us 
wait until the storm bursts before we commence preparations ,.to 
guard ourselves against its ravages. Russia at Herat, oron the Oxus 
ean compel us to take the field, for sho can reach our frontier, along 
which ave echelloned “loose wild Mahommedan hordes,”—a line of. - 
tow to an intriguing and incendiirt enemy, a shield of iron if we 
can but hit upon the method of binding them to our Side. 

Following then the advice of Sir Henry Lawrence and the great 
men of his svhool, Anglo-hidiunus desiderate between Anglo-India and 
Russo-Lurkistan a fricudly and warlike power, which shall act as a 
buffer to the empire, and render collision in ease of war with Europe 
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at_home. By not supporting Shere Ali as we supported his father we 
tlirew back the Afghans upon the warlike instincts which had vender- 
ed a stable government at Cabul a dream, which no chief befo® Dost 
Mahomed seemed capable cf reali sing ;and by permitting, what promis- 
ced to be an interminable civil war oy ourdrontier we alienated the - 
Afghans and their Chiefs,—even the rebels against Shere Ali— cn. 
couraged the frontier tribes to bide their time and lastly and chiefly, 
opened a door to Russian intrigne; wad gave Russian anvition a motive 
for pushing on without pause or rest. Tho recent suecess of Abdool 
Rahman in the province of Bulkh has for the time bafiled any 
intrigue Russian emissaries might have opened with Shere Ali, and 
‘has ‘Once more given us the opportunity of calling into Leg a strong 
and United. Kingdom with Cubul for its capital. If we sacrifice this 
just chance wo deserve to lose India, Auglo-Indians do not desire a 
third Cabel campaign, but they do desire an independent Cabul un- 
‘der the guwantee of Britain, or under such a treaty ax shall make 
Russia think seriously ere she provoke a coulition, which, without any 
great effort; could return het frontier to the line she held ten years 
sago. We see with dissatisfaction, the uon-definition of the boundary 
of Russia to the South in Turkestan, aud we think Azim Klan might 
be encouraged by the Viceroy to open uegotiations which shall tix the 
-Oxus as that boundary ; the more so as the Cabul Chief must, with 
us or withont us, soon enter into some such arrangement for his own 
interests and safety. A small power between two great powers can 
ouly exist by the countenance of one, or the agreement of both. Jett 
io itself it will either be subjugated or subordinated by the power 
‘which is of the two the more ambitious.or the more wnserupulous, 
This is just now the’ position of Afzhanistah and therefore we strongly . 
advocate Indiu’s taking advantaye of her enemy’s rashuness in her 
latest conquests, to extort: such terms as shall secure for us a strong 
independent kingdom between our possessions and the Muscovite 
hordes of Central Asia. -We advocate this simply because we would 
not have Anglo-India and Mugland drifting into a war in Central 
Asia, as England dritted into ithe War in the Crimea. e. 
There is oue last part of the subject which I lave to remark upon 
and then I shall have done, ‘Sir Henry Lawrence speaks of a coali- 
tion between Russia and America. At the time he wrote this appear- 
ed but a distant contingency. Is it so to-day? The Eastern question 
is once wore sure to be broualit before the world. Crete is not pacifi- 
ed. Servia is hostile andarming. A shot fired north ot the Balkan 
would be echoed at Herat, and would light anew the conflagration 
smothered by the treaty of Vienna. But in this new war would our 
fleets sweep the seas anopposéd? How busy a pact has not the Ame- 
vican fleet played in the Mediterranean since 1856. How inany causes 
of grievance and even war bave not American statesmen t sured 
up against England. In fact the Amefiean and Russian press have 
éoeractually had the folly to threaten just such a combjy 
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Translated from the Pabbatiya by Munshi Sh&w Shunker Singh and 
Pandit Shri Guadnan®, with an introductory sketch of the coun- 
try and people of Nepal, by the editor Daniel Wright. Cam- 
bridge, 1877, in-4°, xv-324 pages, 16 planches. 
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Le Nepal posstde une chronique indigéne intitulée Vam- 
pdval (série des dynasties) ; clle est écrite en parbatiya, quoi- 
quelle représente ja tradition bouddhique et que le parbatiya 
ne soit pas la langue de la portion bouddhiste des habitants 
du Népal; un manuscrit de cet ouvrage est entre les mains 
de. le professeur Cowell, a Cambridge. Il existe un autre 
texte qui est Ja version gorkha ou hindoue, et dont le Bri- 
tish Muscun¥ et la Bibliotheque de l'Université de Cambridge 
possédent des exemplaires. Nous ne savons pas (¢t je crois 
pouvoir dire : on ne sait pas encore) quelle différence ily a 
entre les deux relations, si ce sont des chroniques absolu- 
4nent distinctes, ou une seule et méme chronique dont chaque 
race ou chaque parti religieux aurait voulu avoir une rédac- 
tion qui lui appartienne en propre. Il serait désirable que la 
comparaison put étre faite; car il est évident que, pour bien 
connaitre l'histoire du Népal, il faut entendre les deux partis. 
Mais peut-éire va-t-on nous trouver bien insatiable , quand 
nous devrions nous estimer trop heureux d'avoir a notre dis- 
position l'une au moins dé@s deux versions, celle des boud- 
dhistes, qui cst, selon toutes les apparences, la principale et 
Ja plus ancienne. 

C'est M. Daniel Wright que nous devons remercier pour 
cette belle, intéressante et utile publication; il ena pris lini- 
tiative et dirigé l'exécution; mais il a eu des collaborateurs. 
La traduction anglaise du Vamedvali est Yeuvre d'un Hin- 
dou attaché a la résidence britannique du Népai, Shew Sun- 
ker Singh; if s'est fait assister du papdit nepalais Shri Gu- 
ninand, issu de la famille des rédacteurs de cette chronique. 


Ly 
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M. Daniel Wright a reva le travail; il s'est procuré, pour 
orner sa publication, des dessins faits par un Népalais, des 
photographies tirées par un de ses amis. 

L'Universite de Cambridge a {cit inrprimer louvrage a ses 
frais en un volume soigné contenant-seize planches de gra- 
vures généralement colorices, remarquables par la netteté et- 

“Vexactiltude, el qui nous font connaitre l'aspect des principaux 
monuments da Népél et les traits de quelques personnages 
_éminents, entre autres ceux du roi actuel et de son premier 
ministre, feu sir Jung Bahadur. L’ouvrage se compose d'une 
Prdfuce (xv p.), dune Introduction (p. 1-75), de la traduction 
du Vamedvali (p. 76-291) et dun Appendice (p. 293-324) 
fournissant divers renseignements classés sous neuf rubriques 
différentes. Les principales sections sont : une liste de ma- 
/nuscrits en diverses langues, mais surtout en sanscrit, dont 
M. Wright a doté l'Université de Cambridge ; un petit glossaire 
anglais parbatiyd-newari, un petit recueil de chants newari 
avec Waduction; une liste des souverains du Népal classés 
par dynasties, liste dressée d'aprés la chronique, et qui permet 
de mieux suivre l'ensemble du récit. Les autres sections de 
Lappendice, relatives & la mesure du temps, aux poids et 
mesures, aux monnaies, aux instruments d’agriculture et de 
musique, facilitent l'intelligence de certains points traités 
dans |l’ouvrage, ou complétent les notions qu'il fournit sur 
Ie Népal. 5 

M. Daniel Wright a adopté Yorthographe nouvelle, celle 
qui cherche a reproduire par un calque aussi parfait que 
possible les noms orientaux, sans s'asservir aux bizarreries 

de Yorthographe anglaise. Cependant, pour un petit nombre 
de noms trés-connus, i s'est conformé 4 Pusage ancien. Son 
systéme de transcription n'est pas rigoureux et n'a pas d’ail- 
Jeurs Ja prétention de l'étre : je le jugerais susceptible de 
perfectionnement; mais, au total, il est tres - satisfaisant. 
Certains noms ne gont pas toujours transcrits de la méme 
maniére; mais M. Weight nous avertit que ces variations 
correspondent A celles du texte original lui-méme. On re- 
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marque en particulier des différences quelquefois assez grandes” 
entre les noms de rois donnés 4 l'appendice (p. 312-315) et 
ceux qui se trouvent dans le corps du récit : ceux de la liste 
paraissent les plus edrect#. En effet M. Wright nous avertit 
qu'elle a été faite avecam soin particulier. : 
* Le Népal est un pays petit, mais bien digne de fixer I'at- 
tention. Cette vallée od M. Hodgson a retrouvé les débris de 
‘Ya littérature sanscrite du bouddhisme ne peut nous étre 
indifférente. Nous croyons donc utile de présenter ici au lecteur 
une description du Népél daprés lintroduction de M. 
Wright, et un résumé de Vhistoire du pays d'aprés le Vaii- 
¢dvalt. Dans cette seconde partie de notre travail, nous sup- 
primerons, ou du moins nous réduirons considérablement 
Pélément religieux qui pénetre tout Je récit et se méle pour 
ainsi dire & chaque événement, pour lui donner une physio- 
nomic particuliéré’ Nous tacherons de noter seulement les 
fails les plus saillants de l'histoire politique, civile et reli- 
gieuse. Du reste, pour fournir au lecteur les moyens de com- 
pléter son instruction et de contréler nos assertions, en 
méme temps que pour ne pas dissimuler lorigine de nos 
connaissances , nous renverrons pour les principales mentions 
que nous aurons @ faire aux pages du livre de M. Wright. 
Nous empruntons d'abord 4 lintroduction quelques détails 
sur le pays; nous donnerons ensuite un résumé de son histoire. 


L. GéoGrapnis pu NEPgL; ETHNOGRARHIE, MOEURS, 
RELIGIONS , ETC. 


Géographie. Si claire que puisse étre une description 
géographique ou topographique, l’existence d'une carte ou 
Wun plan qui aide a la suivre est quelquefois nécessaire, tou- 
jours utile. La description géographique que M. Wright nous 
donne ne manque pas de clarté, mais une carte manque a 
son livre, et nous regrettons cette lacuge. Nous allons es- 
sayer dindiquer la position des priacipaux points du pays 
dont i] nous parle, 
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La vallée du Nepal, longue en moyenne de 20 milles anglais 
et large de 15', est entourée de montagnes dont les princi- 
paux sommets sont au nord le Munichir, le Seopdri, le Ku- 

/ kani, le Kowhilia ; a¢’est le Mahaded Poldnri ; a ’ouest le Nagar- 
jun ; au sud le Chandragiri, le Champa Revi, le Phurphing et le 
Phalchowk : ce dernier, le plus haut de tous, s’éléve 49,720 ~ 
pieds anglais au-dessus du niveau de la mer. Le pays forme 
un réseau de vallées et de plateaux; les vallées sont sillonnées 
par des cours d'eau presque toujours & sec une partie de 
Yannée; le plus considérable d’entre eux est celui qui est formé 
pac la Vishnumati qui arrive du N, E. ct la Bagmatt plus occi- 

-dentale, dont les eaux se rejoignent, se mélent prés de Kath- 
mandu et continuent jeur course dans ta direction du S. E. 
Kathmandu; fondé en 723, actuellement capitale du Népal ~ 
est situé a peu prés au centre du pays. A un peu plus de 2 milles 
au S. E. est Patan, appelée aussi Lalitapattan ou Lalitpur, 
autre capitale du Népal fondée en 299; enfin 4 g milles a 
Yest se trouve Bhatgaon, troisiéme capitale fondée en 865. 
De Kathmandu partent deux routes, l'une dans fa direction 
de Test vers Bhatgaon, l'autre vers le N. E. sur laquelle on 
rencontre, 4 environ 3 milles de Kathmandu , Pacupati, le plus 
ancien sanctuaire et l'un des plus vénérés du Népél (p. a1). 
Tls’en trouve deux autres dans les mémes parages , Gaukarna, 
4a milles au N. E. de Pagupati, et Bodhnath, entre ces deux 
localités 4 3 milles + de Kathmandu. Le temple bouddhique 
de Bodhnath attire un grand nombre de Boutaniens et de 
Tibétains (p. 22). Le lieu le plus remarquable 4 louest de 
Kathmandu est Simbhunath ou Svayambhunath (4 1 mille 4 
remarquable par son temple et sa statue colossale de Cakya- 
Sinha (Gakyamuni). Si l'on part de Kathmandu dans la di- 
rection du S, O.., la ville 1a plus considérable que l'on rencontre 


1H ne s'agit ici que du Népa) proprement dit, de Ja vallée of est la 
capitale; car le royaume de Népal est beaucoup plus vaste et sttend sur 
une Jongueur de 500 mfiles anglais ct une largeur de 133, Seulement, 
tout ce territoire est fermé alx Européens; la vallée centrale est seule un 
peu accessible , et c'est seulement a elle que se rapporte le livre de M. Wright. 
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est Kirtipar, ville de 4,000 ames, importante pour la religion , 
et célébre par son héroisme et par ses souffrances dans la 
guerre des Gorkhas. A 5 milles au S. E. de la capitale est 
Bogmati, célébre parge cudte de Macchingra, la divinité pro- 
tectrice du Népal. a 

* Deux routes partent de Patan, l'une dans la direction du 
sud, autre dans celle du S. E.; celle-ci se termine a Goda- 
vari, lieu vénéré, rendez-vous des pélerins pendant le mois 
du Méla qui s'y tient tous les douze ans, el.ou se trouve une 
source qu'on prétend en communication avec la Godavari du 
Dekkhan, qui-l’alimenterail de ses eaux; elle est située au 
pied du mont Philchowk (p. 20). 

Ethnographie. Les habitants du Népal .se partagent en 
plusieurs races diverses, parmi lesquelles il y en a deux prin- 
cipales, les Newars et les Gorkhas. Les Newars forment le 
fond de la population et descendent des anciens maitres du 
pays; ils ont le type mongol et parlent Je newari, langue 
non aryenne. Les Gorkhas sont Ja race dominante, et des- 
cendent des envahisseurs qui conquirent le Népal il y a un 
sidcle; ils ont le type hindou; leur langue, le parbatiya, est 
de souche indo-européenne. A cété et au-dessous de ces deux 
groupes se trouvent dans quelques cantons les Magars et les 
Gurungs a louest, les Limbus et les Kiratis 4 Vest, les Bho- 
tiyas sur la frontiére du Tibet au nord, les Lepchas sur celle 
du Sikkim au S. E. Chacune de ces races a son langage spé- 
cial; les Limbus et les Bhotiyas parlent des dialectes du tibé- 
tain. 

M. Hodgson s’était occupé de ces différents peuples, et il a 
donné des listes de mots dans leurs langues respcectives. Les 
Lepchas du Sikim ont été objet spécial des études du capitaine 
Mainwaring, qui a publié tout récemment une grammaire 
trés-complete de leur langue, précédée d'une introduction fort 
instructive. Nous comptons rendre compte ultérieurement de 
cet ouvrage. 

Religions, murs. Le bouddhisme eg la religion des Newars, 
des Bhotiyas, des Limbus, des Kiratis; Thindouisme celle 
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des Gorkhas, des Magars et des Gurungs; l'islamisme est pro- 
fessé par un certain nombre d’étrangers. I] y a donc une assez 
grande liberté comme une assez grande variété de cultes, 
Cette variété se menifeste surtout parfle nombre des fetes 
religieuses; il n’existe pas moins de 24733 sanctuaires dans te 
pays, et les solennités qu'on y célébre durent queiquefois des” 
semaines entiéres et méme des mois. Ces fétes sont le grand 
attrait ct la principale occupation des Népilais. 

Les pratiques religieuses de chaque culte sont plus ou 
moins dénaturées par des alliages et des mélanges. Les fleurs 
et les fruits sont les principales offrandes, toutelois quelques 
secles sacrifient encore des animaux, il y améme des exemptes 

de sacrifices humains qui ne sont pas fort anciens. Ces tueries 
s'accomplissaient jadis avec une grande barbarie; mais de gé- 
néreux ct persévérants efforts en ont modifié le caractére. 
La méme influence s'est exercée sur tes lois pénales, qui ont 
été fort adoucies , et sur certains usages tels que celui du sacri- 
fice des veuves, qui n’a pis été aboli, mais qu'on s'est efforcé 
de restreindre. Du reste, il y a sur ce point des différenees 
selon les races ou Jes religions. Ainsi c'est chez les Gorkhas 
que les veuves ont de l'inclination pour le bucher, a cause 
de l'interdiction de se remarie®. Chez les Newars bouddhistes , 
les veuves peuvent se remarier et ne se brélent généralement 
pas, quoiqu’elles aient le droit de le faire. La polygamie est 
admise et fort en usage chez les gens riches. L'adultére est 
puni trés-sévérement, surtout parmi Jes Gorkhas, car les 
Newars sont beaucoup moins rigoureux, et admettent méme 
le divorce. Toute jeune fille newari est mariée dans son 
enfance avec un fruit de l'espéce appelée Bel, qu'on jette a 
Yeau aprés la cérémonie, et qui est toujours censé le véritable 
époux, ce qui diminue singuliérement la gravité des incidents 
matrimoniaux qui peuvent survenir par la suite. 

L'esclavage existe au Népal, et le nombre des esclaves y 
est considérable. Ingépendamment de ceux qui le sont de 
naissance , il y en a quirle deviennent en punition de certains 
crimes, 
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La nourriture animale est plus usitée au Népal dans toutes 
les classes de la population qu’on ne Ie voit dans 'Inde propre. 
C'est sans doute un effet du climat. La liqueur enivrante 
appelée rakshi, tiréa du ‘iz et de Yorge, est un objet de 
grande consommatiom de la part des Newars et des basses 

* classes; le thé est la boisson favorite des classes supéricures ; 
mais les inférieures ne le dédaignent pas. 

n'y a point d’écoles au Népal,1'instruction se donne dans 
Jes familles, par le concours des pandits, moyennant salaire ; 
il en résulte que les basses classes sont dans une ptofonde 
ignorance. 

Les pélerinages et les processions n’empéchent pas les 
Népalais de vaquer a l'agriculture, leur travail de prédilection. 
Chaque famille a son Jopin, et il n'est pas un coin de terre 
cultivable qui reste en friche. Le peu d'industrie qu'il y a 
dans Je pays est entre les mains des Newars, tandis que la 
profession des armes est réservée aux seuls Gorkhas. L'armée 
peut compter de 60 4 70,000 hommes; elle est organisée & 
image de l'armée anglaise; malhcureusoment l’'armement 
est insuffisant et surtout trés-inégal, le commandement est 
délectueux. C'est une armée impropre a I'attaque, mais qui 
pourrait, dans ses montlagnes, opposer une défense vigou- 
reuse, 

Les Népalais sont fiers de leur indépendance, décidés a la 
maintenir et trés-défiants a l'égard des étrangers : de 1a vient 
que les communications ayec eux sont difficiles. L'état des 
routes les rendrait d'ailleurs presque impossibles, et la pau- 
vreté du pays peu fructueuse?. Daprés M. Wright, tant que 
les Gorkhas seront les maitres du Népai, il n'y a rien a espérer 
par les voies pacifiques. Si donc on voulait absolument établir 
des relations commerciales entre I'Inde anglaise, le Népal et 
Je Tibet, la premiére chose a faire serait d’annexer le Népal; il 
en codterait quelques millions et plusieurs milliers d’hommes. 
Encore peut-on douter que «le jeu enavalat la chandelle » 
(p. 70). Tel est.’avis de M. Wright; n$us le donnons tel quel, 
sans hasarder examen minutienx de cette grosse question. 
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HISTOIRE DU NEPAL. 


Si les cartes sont nécessaires pour l'intelligence des des- 
criptions géographigues, les index ne 1€ sont pas moins pour 
jes recherches historiques. I] n'y a paf d'index 4 Ja fin du vo- 
lume de M. Wright. Nous ne lui en faisons pas un reproche ; . 
tes circonstances dans lesquelles ce volume a paru rendaient 
sans doute la composition d'un index particuligrement diff- 
cile, Du reste, nous ne nous plaignons de cette lacune que 
dans l'intérét des travailleurs ; le résumé que nous offrons en 
ce moment au lecteur n’en a pas sovffert, et i} n’ett guére 
été meilleur qu'il n'est ou plus facile 4 exécuter, si le volume 
avait été pourvu d'un index. 

On peut distinguer dans l'histoire du Népal plusieurs pé- 
riodes: 1°la période fabuleuse des Buddhas et des Bodhisattvas, 
pendant laquelle la valiée du Népal fut presque toujours un lac 
de Nagas, ou les Asurs faisaient revenir les eaux que les dieux 
avaient fait écouler ; 2° la période assez prolongée, et suscep- 
tible elle-méme de divisions, pendant laquelle plusieurs dy- 
nasties se succédérent, transportant 4 plusieurs reprises d’un 
lieu a un autre le siege de l'empire; 3° la période du partage 
de IEtat entre plusieurs membres d’une méme dynastie, celle 
des Mallas; 4° la période actuelle de la dynastie Gorkha. 

Nous laisserons presque entiérement de cété la premiére 
période. Citons seulement, parmi les bizarreries qu’on y re- 
marque, le transport dans cette aériode fabuleuse du régne 

‘de Vikramaditya avec la fameuse histoire de son iréne, sur 
Jequel Je roi Bhoja voulut s‘asseoir, ce dont il fut empéché a 
trente-deux reprises par les «attributs » du tréne. La théorie 
de la transmigration rend ces fantaisies faciles; car il est bien 
entendu que le Vikraméaditya de cette période fabuleuse et 
le Vikramaditya postérieur, créateur de lére qui porte son 
nom, ne sont, 4 trois mille ans de distance, que des appari- 


tions d'un seul et nr*me individu. 
a 


Dynastic Gupta. L’histoire du Népal commence avec Ne- 
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Muni, qui donna son nom au pays; il institua roi, dans des 
circonstances merveilleuses, un tils de pitre appelé Bhukta- 
mana, chef de ta premiére dynastic népalaise appelée Gupta, 
du nom que prirent tpus ss descendants La dynastie Gupta 
comple huit rois qui aégnérent en tout cing cent vingt et un 
ans. Ils avaient leur résidence au lieu appelé Mdid tirthd 
«Tétang de Ja mere », ainsi nommeé a cause d'une légende qui 
s’y rattache (p. 107-108). 


Dynastie Ahir. Cette dynastie, qui régna aprés l'extinclion 
de la dynastie Gupta, était originaire des plaines de 'Hin- 
doustan; elle compte seulement trois rois. Les Kfratis, qu'on 
nous dit ailleurs étre venus dans le Népal pendant la période 
fabuleuse, avant les dieux, et y avoir dominé dix mille ans 
(p. 106), firent la conquéte du pays et y fondérent une puis- ; 
sance nouvelle, 


Dynastic Kirdtt. Cette dynastie compte vingt-neuf rois. Ce 
fut sous le sixiéme , Humati, qu’eurent lieu la fameuse querelle 
de succession racontée dans le Mahabharata, levil des fils de 
Pandu dans la forét et le combat de J'un d’eux, Arjuna, avec 
un Kirati qui n'était autre que Mahadeva. Sous le septigme 
roi, Jitedasti, Gakyamuni vint visiter le Nepal, et les fils de 
Pandu livrérent a teurs ennemis la formidable bataille de Ku- 
ruxetra; Jitedasti, leur allié, était avec eux et périt en com- 
battant (p. 109-110); synchronisme plus que douteux, mais 
qu'il ne faut pas oublier de noter. Un autre synchronisme se rat- 
tache au nom du quatorziéme roi, Sthunko, c'est le voyage 
au Népal du grand roi Agoka. Sa fille, Gérumati, qui I'accom- 
pagnait, s'y fixa, sy maria, et y mourut Bhixuni dans un 
vihara qu'elle avait fait construire. Sous le vingt-huitiéme roi, 
Patuka, commenga I'attaque des Rajputs de la race lunaire 
(Somabansi), qui mirent en fuite le vingt-neuviéme et der- 
nier Kirati, appelé Gasti; ils s'établirent prés de Godavari, 
au sud-est de Népat, et fondérent gune dynastie nouvelle 
(p. 112). 
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Dynastie Somabansi ou lunaire. Elle ne compte que cing 
rois; Je quatriéme, Paguprekhadeva, introduisit le régime des 
quatre castes et restaura le temple de Pagupati. Les heureux 
effets de cette bellecaction ne tardérentrpas a se faire sentir; 
car, par la vertu des Mantras de Pagupati, le cinquiéme roi, 
Bhaskara-Barma, fit de grandes conquétes et soumit le monde “ 
entier. Tl ne laivsa pas d’enfants, mais il avait demandé & Pa- 
gupati cette faveur, ordinairement peu enviée; il laissa son 
tréne a un membre de la race de Gautama, Bhdmi-Bharmé, 
fondateur de la dynastic solaire (Sdryabansi) —(p. 113-114). 


Dynastie Sdryabansi ou solaire. Elle compte trente et un 
rois. Le premier, Bhimi-Barma, transporta sa résidence de 
Godavari a Baneswara; le onzitme , Haridatta-Barmé, institua 
le culte des quatre Narayana, ce qui signifie indubitablement 
quiil favorisa Yhindouisme (p. 114). Sous le dix-septiéme, 
Rudradeva-Barma, il y eut une réaction dans le sens boud- 
dhique. Un brahmane, appelé Sunayasri-Misra, originaire de 
Kapilavastu, était allé 4 Lha-Sa ct y avait regu les legons de 
trois Lamas. De retour au Népal, il répara les caityas d’Agoka , 
mit des offrandes dans quatre d’entre eux et fonda un vihara; 
il en fonda ensuite deux autres pour deux de ses disciples, 
qui vinrent de Kapilavastu au Népal pour le rejoindre. Sa 
femme ct ses enfants y vinrent aussi, et il établit cette loi dans 
sa famille que ses descendants , aussitét qu’ils auraient un lils, 
embrasseraient l'état monastique. Toute cette histoire paralt 
étre l'indice d'une recrudescence ditbouddhisme (p. 115-117) 
succédant peut-éire & une période d'affaiblissement. Mais sous 
le régne suivant, celui de Brikha- (ou Vrxa-) Deva-Barma, 
{reve du roi précédent, gut lieu le terrible mouvement anti- 
houddhique dirigé par Gankara Acarya, qui serait venu de 
sa personne au Nepal, aurait confondu les docteurs boud- 
dhistes (lesquels, en ce temps-la, n’étaient pas, parait-il, de 
premiére force}, ordgnné les sacrifices d'animanx , le mariage 
des nonnes, la desiruction des quatre-vingt-quatre mille fivres 
sacrés of ébibli fe civ aisme sur les ruines du bouddhisme. Cetle 
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révolution causa dans le pays un trouble profond et prolongé. 
Les docteurs qui n’avaient pas su tenir téte a J'adversaire fu- 
rent affectés du goitre, en punition de leur faiblesse ou de 
leur incapacité, et dgns Jes Népalais atteints de cette diffor- 
mité, on reconnait enaore aujourd'hui les descendants de ceux 
que Gankara Acarya avait vaincus (p. 122). Les bouddhistes 
n'acceptérent pourtant pas leur défaite avec une entiére rési- 
gnation; ils oubliérent fa patience, le mépris des injures et 
Jeurs autres vertus pour exercer des représailles ; on nous parle 
de sept cents Brahmanes de Bisilnagara massacrés par mille 
Banras bouddhistes ; les meurtriers furent réduits en cendres 
par les malédictions des femmes de ces Brahmanes qui avaient 
suivi leurs maris dans la mort, et dont les esprits causérent 
tant de trouble qu'un roi dut les apaiser par une cérémonie 
religieuse. Si éclatante qu’eut été Ja victoire de Cankara Aca- 
rya, il n’avait pas totalement extirpé Je houddhisme, qui finit 
par se relever de cette chute profonde. Les derniers repré- 
sentants du culte vaincu s’éaient réfugiés dans Je vihara de 
Pingala-Bahal-kot, d’ou ils sortirent dans des temps plus heu- 
reux pour se répandre dans le pays et y faire refleurir leur 
doctrine (p. 121-122 ct 157-158). Le vingt-septieme roi, 
Civa-Deva-Barma, transporta sa résidence de Baneswara & 
Deva-Patan, il institua ou réforma plusieurs cérémonies , parmi 
lesquelles 1a plus notable est Je sacrilice humain offert tous 
Jes ans 4 Bachla-Devi, 1a principale divinité (femelle) du Né- 
pal (p. 126). Hl finit ses jours dans les pratiques religieuses , 
et renonga méme av tréne; il s était lié d’abord avec un fakir, 
adorateur des divinités brahmaniques, ensuite il rencontra un 
bhixu qui le décida a construire un vihara et a se faire boud- 
dhiste (p. 127-129). Le trente et .uniéme et dernier roi, 
Vigva-Deva-Barma, tenta en vain d’abolir jes sacrifices hu- 
mains; In divinité sanguinaire ne voulut pas lacher ses vic- 
times. H mourut sans postérité male; sa fille unique épousa 
un Thakurt ou Rajput légitimé, et le, fils né de cetie union, 
Angu-Barmé, fut le chef d'une dynasife nouvelle. Vigva-Deva- 
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vint au Népal, y acquitta, par Yordre du dieu Ganega, les 
dettes nombreuses dont souffrait le pays, et instilua, en mé- 
moire de cette généreuse lbéralité, !ére qui porte son nom 

(p. 134). @ oS et 

no 
Dynastie Thakart ow Rajput. Elle compte dix-huit rois. Le 
premier, Ancu-Barma., transporta la résidence royale de Deva- 
Pattan & Madhyalakhu. C'est sous son régne que les dieux ces- 
serent dé se montrer aux hommes. Le quatriéme roi, Nand- 
Deva, introduisit au Népal, par une sorte de caprice (peut-élre 
par force), l'ére de Galivahana , autrement dit, lére Gaka, qui, 
néanmoins, ne fut pas imposée aux habitants, ne supplanta 
pas celle de Vikramaditya et fut employée concurremment 
avec elle. Le cinquiéme roi, Bar-Deva, fonda la ville de La- 
lita-Patan on Lalitpur, la plus ancienne des capitales du Népal 
encore subsistantes. Sous le sixieme , Candraketu-Deva, le pays 
ful subjugué et ravagé par des envahisseurs, venus de tous 
cétés, qu'on ne désigne pas autrement. On attribue a la piste 
du roi et a T'intervention d'une divinité (Lomri-Masakali-Devi) 
la cessation du fléau. Les Rajas ennemis, elfrayés par son ap- 
parition, rapportérent ce quils avaient enlevé (p. 138). Sous ce 
régne, un célébre docteur bouddhiste, Bandhudatta, com- 
menga a se faire connaitre; son influence continua sous le sep- 
liéme roi, Narendra-Deva; ce fat alors qu'il apporta du Tibet le 
culte de Mahakala (p. 139). Le Népal subissait donc alors d'une 
maniére trés-sensible linfluence tibétaine et bouddhique. Le 
huitiéme roi , Bar-Deva, transporta sa résidence 4 Lalita-Patlan , 
fondée peu de temps auparavant. Bandhudatta, dont l'influence 
ne faisait que croitre, institua sous son régne le culte de Mac- 
chendra-Natha}, protecteur du Népal. Macchendra-Natha , dont 
la légende est longuement racontée (p. 140-152) , n'est autre 
que Avalokilegvara , Je Bodhisattva principalement vénére des 
Tibétains, et qui renait perpttuellement dans leur Dalai Lama 
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(d'institution plus récente). Les créations de Bandhudatta sont 
un épisode important de la réaction qui suivit la révolution 
violente dont Gankara-Acdrya avait été auteur. L'influence 
du Tibet dans ce grand mouvement est,visible. C'est ce qui 
ressort, entre autres Miices , d'une légende relative 4 un Brah- 
mane, incarnation de Gankara-Acdrya . qui serait venu au Né- 
pal pour voir si son ceuvre subsistait encore, y aurait confondu 
quelques docteurs, et serait passé ensuite au Tibet, of le 
Lama Iaurait complétement vaincu (p. 152-153). Cette 16 
gende, dont nous ne racontons pas toutes les bizarreries, si- 
gnifie sans doute que je rétablissement du bouddhisme au 
Népai n‘y détruisit pas Uhindouisme, dont la persistance dans 
ce pays est manifeste, tandis que, au Tibet, nulle doctrine 
ne put subsister a cdté du bouddhisme. 

Le quinziéme roi, Guna Kama-Deva, régna cinquante et 
un ans, fonda Kantipur ou Kathmandu, et y établit sa rési- 
dence (p. 154). Nous voyons ainsi se fonder successivement 
Jes villes qui sont aujourd'hui Jes plus importantes du Népal. 
Ce méme roi institua plusieurs solennités religicuses, entre 
autres celle de Lakhya-Jatra, en Thonneur de Cakya-Muni, 
vainqueur de Mara sous Yarbre de Bodhi (p. 1555. Cest aussi 
4 lui qu’on attribue la création du jeu de Siti, dans lequel les 
enfants se battent a coups de pierres. Dans les premiers temps, 
on sacrifiait les prisonniers que faisaient les deux partis : les 
sacrifices furent abolis, mais l'usage du combat fut maintenu 
jusque dans ces derniéres années. Le résident anglais, Colvin, 
ayant eu la curiosité d’assfster a ce jeu dangereux, fut atteint 
par un des projectiles, et Jung Bahadur supprima cette cou- 
tume barbare. — Jaya-Kama-Deva, le dix-huitiéme roi, mourut 
sans postérité. Les Thakuris du mont Nuwakot créérent roi 
fun d'entre eux qui fut le fondateur d'une dynastie nouvelle. 


Dynastie Thukurt de Nuwakot. Cette dynastie dura peu : elle 
ne compte que cing rois. [1 semble que dans cette période on 


s 
se soit encore ressenti des troubles Bligicnx causés par Gan- 
1 oe ; me a: 
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consiruisit un vihara pour les Banras (docteurs) de Pingala 
Bahal et leur divinité, qui avaient quitté la retraite ou les per- 
sécutions de Gankara-Acdrya les avaient contraints de chercher 
un refuge; légende,assez obscurec quigndique une sorte de 
malaise religieux, de méme que l’érecfion d'un embléme de 
Civa pour apaiser les esprits des sept-cents brahmanis qui s'é- 
taient brilées sur le bicher de leurs maris, massacrés par les 
bouddhistes, et d'autres cérémonies de purification, imagi- 
nées par le cinquiéme roi, Cankara-Deva (p. 159-160), Ce 
prince mourut sans postérité; le pouvoir passa alors a un des- 
cendant d’Angu-Barma, de la race solaire, Bama-Deva, qui 
fonda ce qu'on appelle Ja deuxiéme dynastie Rajput. 


Deuxi¢me dynastie Rajput. Cetle dynastic compte douze 
rois. Le troisiéme, Sadasiva-Deva, fut le fondateur de Kirti- 
pur; le dixigme, Abhaya-Malla, est suriout remarquable pour 
avoir donné son nom 4 une dynastie qui régna plus tard sur 
le Népal. 1] eut deux fils qui lui succédérent simultanément, 
le premier, Jaya-Deva-Malla, 4 Lalita-Pattan et a Kathmandu; 
te deuxiéme, Ananda-Malla, 4 Bhaktapur ou Bhatgaon, troi- 
siéme capitale du Népal, dont il fut te fondateur. Sous son 
régne, un cudra appelé Sakhwal, devenu extraordinairement 
riche, paya les dettes existant daus le pays, et ce fait notable 
fut le point de départ d'une ére nouvelle, l’ére nationale du 
Népal, qui commence en octobre 880 de notre tre (p. 164). 
lly a donc au Népai trois éres : celle de Vikramaditya , celle de 
Galivahana (ou Gaka), apportées Gu dehors l'une et d’autre 
et communes 4 1'Inde et au Nepal, et Pere népalaise propre- 
ment dite (Népal-Samvat). En Van g de Tere nouvelle, une 
invasion formidable mit fin a la domination des deux rois 
Mallas et de leur dynastie. Nanya-Deva-Raja, venu de Ja con- 
trée méridionale Karnataka, et suivi de bandes parmi les- 
quelles étaient les Newaras', originaires du pays de Nayera, 

« 


* Go nom ressemble beauiboup & celui des Newars, qui forment le fond 
de Vancienne population du Népal. Cette population se confondrait-cHe avec 
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conquit le Népal, expulsa 1a dynastie régnante et fonda une 
puissance nouvelle. I apporta l’ére de Gaka-Sahkala (p. 167). 
Cela signifte, je suppose, qu'il eut la prétention @imposer 
exelusivement l’ere de Gaka ou Galivahana qui parait, en effet, 
étre employée de préférence dans le midi de I'Inde. 


Dynastie Karndtakt. Elle ne compte que six rois. Sous le 
troisiéme, appelé Narsinha-Deva, Raja-Malla-Deva et Kathya- 
Malla fondent je village de Chapagaon (ou Champapuri), ce 
qui indique une sorte de retour offensif de 1a dynastie pré- 
cédente. Sous le sixiéme roi, Hari-Deva., toute la ville de 
Lalita-Pattan s'insurgea, et le roi fut défait par les rebelles 
(p- 170). Un chef voisin, Mukunda-Sena, profita de ces trou- 
bles pour envahir le Népal, amenant avec lui Jes Khas et les 
Magars; on dit méme que ce fut a ‘instigation d'un Magar 
quiil entreprit cette conquéte. De grandes atrocités furent 
commises par les bandes envahissantes; mais la contagion se 
mit parmi elles et les détruisit, si bien que Mukunda-Sena 
s'enfuit presque seul. Ainsi parle la chronique, mais elle 
avoue que les Khas et les Magars n’en restérent pas moins 
dans le pays, ou ils avaient importé deux aliments nouveaux, 
le sinké (radis qu’on enterre jusqu’a fermentation) et le ha- 
wukd (riz qu'on met en tas avant qu'il soit mur, et qu'on 
recouvre de terre jusqu’a sa maturité; aprés quoi on le fait 
sécher}. Cette invasion causa un trouble profond, elle fut sui- 
vie d'une période d’anarchie et de division qui dura deux cent 
vingt-cing ans. Chaque ‘Ville, méme thaque quartier des 
grandes villes avait son roi. Tous ces tyranneaux élaient des 
Thakuri, il y en cut tant que leurs noms n‘ont pu étre con- 
servés. On remarque qu ils furent en général favorables au 
bouddhisme, ou du moins que, pendant cette période, le 
bouddliisme put se développer plus librement. 


Dynastie Ayodhyd. Enfin , en 1324, un prince d’Aoude, Ha- 
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risimha-Deva, fuyant les Musulmans, arriva, aprés bien des 
aventures, dans le Népal. Les Thakuris de Bhatgaon Iaccueil- 
lirent bien; il repoussa une attaque des Bhotiyas (Tibétains 
ou Boutaniens}, et onda une dynasti qui né compte que 
quatre rois et ne se distingue que pape calme relatif dont 
jouit le pays (p. 174-179). Les Newaras de Nayera, venus avec 
Nanya-Deva-Raja, occupaient ' encore le pays (p. 179). Sous 
le dernier roi de la dynastie d'Aoude, un tremblement de 
terre causa, en i408, d'effroyables malheur3. Gyama-Sinha- 
Deva (c'est le nom de ce roi) ne laissa qu'une fille, dont le 
mariage avec un descendant des Mallas chassés, comme on 
l'a vu plus haut, par Nanya-Deva-Raja, ramena cette famille 
sur le tréne (p. 180). 


Dynastic Malla. Tous les rois de cette dynastie , la plus glo- 
rieuse et Ja plus prospére du Népal, portent le nom de Malla; 
ils réguérent trois siécles. On peut distinguer deux périodes 
dans cet espace de temps. Pendant la premidre (huit régnes), 
Yunité du royaume fut maintenue; pendant la deuxiéme, elle 
fut brisée; il y eut alors plusieurs Etats distincts, parfois réu- 
nis momentanément. Le régne du premier roi, Jayabhadra- 
Malla, fut signalé par l’'abondance des récoltes. Le sixiéme, 
Agoka, repoussa les rois Thakuris et leur enleva leurs posses- 
sions; il régnait sur Lalita-Pattan et Bhatgaon, a 1'est. Son 
successeur, Jayasthiti-Malla, occupa le tréne quarante-trois 
ans et fut Je roi législateur par excellence da Népal. Il légiféra 
sur Ja propriété, institua des amOndes proportionnées aux 
crimes, réglementa les funérailles des rois et des particuliers, 
renouvela, rassembla et fit exécuter les lois sur les castes. 
Cing pandits Vassistérent dans ces grands travaux législatifs 
qui ne furent, en grande partie, que la révision et 1a cbdifi- 
cation des anciens usages et de lois plus ou moins oubliées 


1 Dans ta traduction anglaise, il y a le présent «occunes. La phrase 
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(p. 182-186). Jayasthiti-Malla ne négligea pas la religion. 
Ainsi, pour apaiser Sitala (la petite verole), il érigea Unmaita- 
Bhairava, avec une pierre portant une inscription datée de 
Yan 54a (ére népalgjse) = 1422 de notge ere. La chronique 
mentionne uence une ou deux de ces inscriptions 
lapidaires ; mais sous les rois Malla elles se niultiplient, et les 
mentions en deviennent trés-fréquentes. Yaxa-Malla, fils de 
Jayasthiti-Malla, régna quarante-trois ans, comme son pere. 
ll fortilia Bhatgaon. La religion Y'occupa beaucoup; il se mon- 
tra trés-large; car Je culte de Pagupatinatha, divinité Jocale, 
celui de Ganega, divinité hindoue, et celui des Bodhisattvas, 
par conséquent Je bouddhisme, furent Jes objets de ses soins 
(p- 188). Yaxa-Malla mourut én 1472, et laissa trois fils qui 
se partagérent ses Etats (p. 189). Il exista d'abord trois royau- 
mes, ceux de Kathmandu, de Bhatgaon et de Banepa. Il y 
eut treize rois 4 Kathmandu et onze 4 Bhatgaon. Le royaume 
de Banepa n’eut pas de durée ; mais i] se forma un peu plus 
tard un royaume de Lalita-Patlan, qui compte treize rois. La 
chronique raconte successivement l'histoire des royaumes de 
Bhatgaon, de Kathmandu et de Lalita-Pattan. Cette disposi- 
tion, quia ses avantages comme elle a ses imperfections , nous 
convient d'autant moins que nous n’avons pas la prétention 
de faire unc histoire complete. Nous noterons donc les évé- 
nements jes plus remarquables dans l'ordre des temps, en 
quelque lieu quiils se soient produits, Mais nous nous atta- 
cherons plus particuliérement au royaume de Kathmandu, 
que I'éclat de ses rois, sd position cenirale, le rang que sa 
capitale occupe encore, et méme l'annexion quil s'est faite 
plusieurs fois du royaume de Pattan, semblent désigner comme 
le principal. 


Royaumes multiples (dynastic Malla). Le premier roi de 
Kathmandu, Ratna-Malla, s‘assura le pouvoir en empoison- 
nant jes douze rois Thakuris dans un festin; aprés quoi il mit 
a mort leur kaji', qui les avait tralgiss et dont il se défiait a 


1 Ais n’nct ane Io Iranserintion da mot arabe . uals qui sienific «jupzes, 
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bon droit. li fut ainsi engagé dans une lutte contre les Tha- 
kuris de Nuwakot et les vainquit. JI fut ensuite obligé de re- 
courir a l'aide des brahmanes du Tirhut, au sud, pour repous- 
ser une attaque des Bhotiyas de Kuku. yee la monnaie 
courante et substitua au swhkicd le paré, d'une valeur huit 
fois moindre. C'est sous lui que Jes Musulmans commen- 
cérent A paraitre dans te Népal. Pendant jes soixante et onze 
ans qu'il régna 4 Kathmandu, plusieurs rois se succédérent 
4 Bhatgaon; le deuxiéme d’entre eux, Suvarna-Malla, réunit 
a ses Etats celui de Banepa qui cessa d’exister 4 la mort de 
Ran-Malla, deuxiéme fils de Yaxa-Maila. Une cruelle famine 
désola son royaume, et Bhatgaon fut un instant dépeuplé 
(p. 189). Amara-Malla, deuxiéme’ roi de Kathmandu, régna 
quarante-sept ans ct fonda de nombreuses institutions reli- 
gieuses; il régnait sur vingt-six villes (p. 206). Le troisieme 
roi, Sirya-Malla, enleva deux places au roi de Bhatgaon; le 
cinquiéme, Mahindra-Malla, alla & Delhi rendre hommage 
au Grand- -Mogol, et obtint de luila permission de frapper une 
nouvelle monnaie, le mohar, premicre monnaie en argent qui 
se vit au Népal. Le sixitme roi, Sadasiva-Malla, avait 1a pas- 
sion des chevaux, qu'il faisait paitre sur les terres de ses su- 
jets, et des femmes, qu'il séduisait par tous les moyens pos- 
sibles; il en résulta un soulévement qui le forga 4 prendre la 
fuite : il chercha un asile 4 Bhatgaon, dont le roi le fit enfer- 
mer, et l'on n’entendit plus parler de lui {p. 107-209). Giva- 
Sinha-Malla, frére du roi expulsé, fat mis sur le tréne, mal- 
gré la tache de sa naissance : il étaif fils d'une Thakuri. Ce fut 
«un homme sage. » Sa femme, la Rani Ganga, s'occupa des 
affaires publiques ct surtout des affaires religieuses ; plusieurs 
temples furent réparés. Un de leurs fils, Laxmi-Narsinha, ré- 
gna 4 Kathmandu, aprés Civa-Sinha; l'autre, qui était d'un 
caractére violent, a Lalita-Pattan, royaume spécial qu'il s’était 
deja formé du vivant de son pére {p. 209 et 233). 
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Laxmi-Narsinha, huitiéme roi de Kathmandu, fit un traité 
de commerce avec le Tibet. Les négociants népalais eurent 
la faculté d’aller 4 Lha-Sa, et ies biens de ceux qui y décéde- 
raient devaient étre rendus au gouvernerpent népilais (p. 213- 
212). Le deuxiéme Vi de Lalita-Pattan, Siddhi-Narsinha, 
qui protégea aussi l¢ commerce et attira beaucoup de mar- 
chands dans sa capitale, participa A ce traité et en fit bénéli- 
cier ses sujets; il institua, en outre, une cérémonie de pu- 
rification pour ceux qui feraient je voyage du Tibet, afin 
quiils pussent étre réintégrés dans jeur caste (p. 237). Cette 
particularité semble indiquer sinon une faveur spéciale pours 
Vhindouisme, du moins une grande tolerance; car on nous 
dit qu'il y avait sous ce régne dix vihdras, dont cing d'un 
rang supérieur, et qu'il fut pris des dispositions. pour le gou- 
vernement de ces couvents bouddhiques (p. 234-235). Ce 
méme roi de Lalita-Pattan {it beaucoup de réglements sur la 
religion et d'autres matiéres; il cut un régne prospere et finit 
en fakir. , 3 

Le iraité de commerce dont il vient d'¢tre question avait 
été négocié par Bhima-Malla, parent et kaji (conseiller) du 
roi de Kathmandu, homme intelligent et zélé, qui était allé 
de sa personne & Lha-Sa et en avait rapporté beaucoup dor 
et d'argent. Il fit rentrer Kuti sous la puissance de Laxmi- 
Narsinha , et n‘aspirait pas a moins qu’a étendre Ja domina- 
tion de son maitre sur tout fe Népal. Mais des envieux per- 
suadérent au roi que Bhima-Malla nourrissait des projets 
(usurpation, si bien que‘Laxmi-Narsinba fit périr son fidéle 
et habile kaji. La femme de Bhima-Malla le suivit dans fa 
mort, en pronongant cette malédiction : « Que cette cour soit 
a jamais privée de jugement!» Le roi perdit la raison peu de 
temps aprés, et son fils, Pratapa-Malla, lui succéda (p. 212). 

Pratapa-Malla régna de 1639 4 168g, ce qui fait cinquante 
ans; mais le texte attribue A son régne ute durée de soixante 
et un ans. La différence tient peut-étre 41a maniére dont on 
compte le temps pendant lequel le are de Pratapa-Malla vé- 
cut encore, fou et détréné. Dans sa jeunesse , Pratapa-Malla 
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s lait laissé entrainer par sa passion pour les femmes; mais 
il tinit par s'iamender (p- 216). Il eut des démélés avec les 
autres rois du Népal. Une de ses ranis étant morte, Siddhi- 
Narsinha, qui régnajt encore 4 Lolita-Pattan, ne prit pas le 
deuil et n'interrompit pas {a célébratiog: de Ja fete de Dasain 
(p. 238). Ce fait, en lui-méme peu important, semble déja 
dénoter de ia mésintelligence entre les deux rois. En effet, 
nous voyons, dix ans plus tard, le roi de Bhatgaon se liguer 
avec celui de Lalitpur contre le roi de Kathmandu et rendre 
libre le chemin de Bhatgaon, apparemment bloqué par Pra- 
tapa-Malla. Mais, par un revirement soudain , «/e lendemain (on 
the newt day), »4es deux rois de Lalitan-Pattan et de Khatmandu 
s'unissent en prétant serment sur le Harivarisa et le Kali-Pu- 
raya et sur un couteau, puis débarrassent le chemin de Kath- 
mandu 4 Lalita-Pattan et d'autres voies obstruées par un 
ennemi qu'on ne désigne pas, mais qui ne peut étre que le 
roi de Bhalgaon, car la guerre continue entre ce roi et les 
deux autres. Dans un coup de main, le roi de Bhatgaon, Ja- 
gat-Prakaga-Malla, ayant surpris un poste avancé; fit rancher 
immédiatement la téte 4 huit hommes et emmena vingt-deux 
prisonnicrs, qu'il fit ensuite décapiter en les sacrifiant aux di- 
vinités (p. 244). La guerre finit par le succes des rois alli¢s de 
Kathmandu et de Lalita-Pattan; ils forcérent Jagat-Prakaga- 
Malla 4 Jeur livrer un éléphant et de Yargent, puis rentrérent 
dans leurs capitales respectives, aprés avoir enlevé plusieurs 
places 4 leur commun adversaire. 

Ces démélés, qui ne paraissent atoir eu de gravité que par 
les sacrifices humains dont ils furent souillés, n'empéchérent 
point Pratapa-Malla de vaquep aux soins intérieurs de son 
royaume. Il construisit ou fi’réparer nombre d'édifices reli- 
gicux, entre autres le morfument de Svayambhi-Natha. Ce 
fut un lama tibétain, Syamarpa, qui exécuta les travaux de 
réparation et d'embellissement, en particulier la dorure des 
images du temple. Le Toi composa a cette occasion une priére 
4 Svayambha, qui fut giavée sur une des pierres du temple 
{p. 215}; il fit de méme peur plusieurs autres édifices. 
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Ses hymnes, ses piéces de vers décorérent jes monuments 
publics. 

En effet, Pratapa-Malla se distingua par ses gouts litte- 
raires, son amour dg étude; il s'entoyra de pandits venus 
de divers cétés et pritde titre de kavindra « prince des poétes », 
quill finit par ajouter & son nom sur sa monnaie. Parmi les 
nombreuses inscriptions qu'il a fait graver sur {a pierre des 
monuments, il en est une qui mérite une mention ‘spéciale, 
parce quelle nous présente, sous un jour inattendu, les 
gouits Jes tendances, les prétentions , les connaissances mémes 
du roi (p. 313-214). Elle avait frappé le P. Joseph, qui en 
parle dans sa relation, et M. Wright a eu 'heureuse idée de 
la reproduire dans son livre, dont elle forme ta planche XIII. 
Cette inscription, vraiment curieusc, est en sept lignes tra- 
cées sur une pierre encastrée dans Je mur du premier édilice 

u'on trouve a gauche, en arrivant sur Ja place royale de 
Kathmandu. Elle renferme une priére a la déesse Kalika. On 
lit clairement le nom et les titres du roi A la quatriéme ligne, 
qui commence ainsi : Mahdardjadhirdja-crigrt-Kavindra-Jaya 
Pratdpu-Malla... «le grand roi des rois, l'augusté auguste 
prince des poétes , Jaya-Pratapa-Malla . «2, et a la cinquiéme 
ligne, vers lc milieu, la date de l'inscription, samvat 774, ce 
qui donne l'année 1654 de notre ére. Mais ce qu'il y a de cu- 
rieux dans cette inscription, ceuvre d’érudition bien plus que 
de religion, c’est que l'auteur y a réuni des spécimens de 
toutes les écritures et de toutes les langues qu'il connaissait 
ou qu'il avait étudiées. Parmi ces types divers, qui sont au 
nombre, de quinze, et ou dominent, parmi les écritures in- 
diennes les variétés du devanagari, on n'est pas peu étonné de 
voir se détacher en grosses lettres, a la fin de la cinquiéme et 
au commencement de la sixiéme ligne, les caractéres latins : 
AVIOMNE WINTER LHIERT «automne, winter, Lhiver *. 
On étudiait donc le frangais dans les vallées de Y Himalaya au 
xvu' siecle! Assurément, il y avait bien des progrés 4 faire. 
Mais le fait n’est-il pas bien remariyfable? Et w'est-il pas per- 
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promettait de devenir puissante et que Vindigne gouverne- 
ment de Louis XV a laissé perdre comme a plaisir dans le 
- siécle suivant? Saluons en Pratapa-Malla un prince indien qui 
aimait notre langue, a fait des efforts pour la connaitre, et 
nous a témoigné une sorte de sympathy que nous ne devons 
pas oublier. 

Mahindra (ou Bhépalendra) Malla, successeur de Pratapa- 
Malla, réunit a ses Etats le royaume de Lalita-Pattan , lorsque 
Yoga-Narendra-Malla, désespéré ‘par Ja mort de son fils, re- 
nonga au trone. Les deux fils de Mahindra, Cri-Bhaskara- 
Malla etJaya-Yoga-Prakaca , lui succédéreat , le premier comme 
roi de Kathmandu, Je second comme roi de Lalita-Pattan, Cri- 
Bhaskara-Malla succomba au fléau appelé muhdmdi, qui rava- 
gen ses Fats. H ne laissail pas d'héritier ; un parent éloigné, 
Jagajjaya-Malla, lui succéda et mourut en 1732. Jaya-Pra- 
kaga, qui vint aprés, fut Je dernier roi de Kathmandu; c'est 
sous son régne qu’eut lieu la lente et cruelle conquéte des 
Gorkhas. 7 5; 

Jaya-Prakaga-Malla commenga par étre en tutte avec son 
frere, qui se réfugia & Pattan. Ses principaux officiers, les 
Tharis, se soulevérent contre lui et voulurent meme créer un 
autre roi. La Rani Daydvati se joignit aux révoltés; mais le 
roi fut le plus fort, quelques-uns des rebelles furent punis, et 
Dayavati finit ses jours en prison. A ces dissensions intestines 
sajoutérent des démélés plus graves a l'intérieur. Le roi de 
Kathmandu fut en lutte avec ses voisins de Bhatgaon et de 
Lalita-Pattan. Le dernier roi de Bh&tgaon, Ranjit-Malla, était 
prudent et économe, il avait fait une bonne opération finan- 
eiére avec Lha-Sa, en achetant une grande quantité de mé- 
taux précieux du Tibet qu'il paya en monnaie du Népal. TI 
recournt a Taide du roi de Kathmandu pour ériger une co- 
jonne; Jaya-Prakacga-Malla témoigna dans cette circonstance 
des dispositions peu loyales. En 1 737, les trois rois du Népal 
étaient en pleine discorde; le roi des Gorkhas, Narbhupala- 
Sah, en profita pour tenéer Ja conquéte du Népal, et fut re- 
poussé principalement par les rois Vaicyas de Noakot (loca- 
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lité dont on a va plus haut le nom écrit Nuwakot). Il était 


réservé 4 son fils, Prithwi-Narayana, de mener a bonne fin 


cette grande entreprise. 
Prithwi-Narayana avait été requ par leeroi de Bhatgaon qui 
Yavait gardé trois oh Wa de jui, réchauffant le serpent dans 


” son sein. Le prince Gorkha en avait profité pour étudier le 


Népal et méditer sa conquéte. Aussi, déjé avant la mort de 
Yavant-dernier roi, s'était-if emparé de Noakot que Jaya-Pra- 
kaga-Malla lui reprit plus tard. Vers 1740, le roi de Kath- 
mandu fit périr Kasiram-Thapa qui avait des intelligences avec 
Prithwi-Narayana. Le roi des Gorkhas vengea son ami par l'oc- 
cupation d’un territoire népalais, et vint bientét apres assiéger 
Kirtipur; il fut repoussé, et on croyait les Gorkhas detruits: 
mais pendant dix-huit ans, ils revinrent 4 la charge (p. 227). 
Dans cette lutte, soutenue avec constance, Jaya-Prakaga se 
heurta a toutes sortes de diflicultés. Sans parler des ravages 
caus¢s par la petite vérolc, ses officiers le trahirent et livrerent 
plusieurs places 4 I'ennemi. Le roi de Bhatgaon, au lieu de 
le secourir contre l'ennemi commun, fut en guerre avec lui. 
Quant & Lalita-Pattan, l'anarchie la plus complete y régnait. 
Les six pradhanas (ministres ou eunuques) y étaient maitres 
absolus; aprés avoir crevé les yeux 4 Rajya-Prakiga-Malla, ils 
lirent et défirent les rois 4 leur guise, appelant au tréne pour 
jes renvoyer ou les tuer bientét, te roi de Kathmandu, le roi 
de Bhatgaon et divers autres personages. Les actes religieux 
de Jaya-Prakaga ne le sauvérent pas de Ja ruine. En 1767, un 
tremblement de terre causa de grands désastres, et tes Gor- 
khas se montrérent plus menagants que samais; quelques 
troupes, envoyées par les Anglais, sous Ja conduite du capi- 
taine Kinloch, pour Jes repousser, n’eurent aucun succes, et, 


, en 1768, Prithwi-Narayana entra vainqueur dans Kathmandu. 


Jaya-Prakaca , aprés s'étre bravement défendu, s enfuit & Bhat- 
gaon, ot régnait encore Ranjit-Malla. Le vainqueur Vy suivit, 
s'empara de fa deuxieme capitale du Ngpal, et fit les deux rois 


prisonniers. Ranjit- -Malla fut envoyé¥ sur sa demande, 4 Bé- 
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auparavant le conquérant Gorkha avait pu, sans peine, se 
rendre maitre de Lalita-Pattan, ot if avait mis 4 mort les six 
tyrans qui lopprimaient depuis si longtemps. Mattre des trois 
capitales, il étendit g1 domination sur toyt le pays. Dhorribles 
cruautés signalérent cette conquéte, i pias entiers furent 
exterminés, et les corps des habitants trouvés pendus aux 
arbres de Ja campagne. Kirtipur ayant été pris, aprés une 
résistance héroique qui avait codté un cil au frére du vain- 
queur, Prithwi-Narayana fit couper les lévres et le nez a huit 
cent soixante-cing défenseurs de la place; la vue de ces mal- 
heureux qui, pour la plupart, vécurent encore longtemps aprés 
cet événement, était navrante : le colonel Kirckpatrick , lors de 
sa mission au Népal, en 1792, en rencontra plusieurs. Cette 
affreuse guerre a eu un témoin oculaire européen, le P. Jo- 
seph, chef de 1a mission italienne, dont les notes sur le Né- 
pal et la conquéte gorkha ont été insérées dans le tome II des 
Asiatic Researches, sous 1a forme que leur a donnée John 
Shore. Castera a traduit cet article en frangais et l'a mis a la 
suite de la traduction de 1a Description de U'Indostan, de Ren- 
nell, par Boucheseiche (Paris, an vit). 


Dynastie Gorkha. La dynastic étrangére qui s'établit alors de 
force au Népal y régne encore aujourd hui : les Gorkhas sont 
toujours les maitres du pays; mais leur puissance n'est plus 
redoutable. L’établissement de ccs envahisseurs avait été une 
cause ou une menace sérieuse de troubles pour les pays voisins. 
Les deux puissainces entre lesquelfes ils se trouvaient serrés , 
Ja Chine au nord-et l’Angleterre au sud, les mirent a la raison. 

Depuis le conquérant Prithwi-Narayan, mort en 1775, cing 
rois ont régné sur Je Népal. Sinha-Pratép-Sah, le premier 
d'entre eux, ne régna que trois ans; Ran-Babadur-Sah, qui vint 
ensuite, régna dix-neuf ans, «avec puissance,» dit la chro- 
nique. Il s'’étendit de I'est a louest, fit trembler les Anglais, 
et envoya ses forces dans le Tibet, ou elles pillerent Digarchi.- 
Lempereur de la Chin¥ youlut tirer vengeance de cette in- 
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d obtenir ja paix. Ainsi parle la chronique (p. 267); Ja verité 
est que les Népalais furent completement battus et obligés de 
subir un traité ignominieux. Ce fut dans ces circonstances que 
les Anglais envoyérené au Népal Je colone} Kirck patrick ; mais 
il arriva trop tard pow intervenir utilement, et Je seul résul- 
tat de sa mission fut la conclusion d'un traité de commerce. 
Ran-Bahadur-Sah succomba sous les coups de son frére. Son 
fils, Girban-Juddha-Vikrama-San, régna vingt ans (1747- 
1817). On le représente comme un adorateur de Vignu et 
un soutien du brahmanisme. Nous avons déja dit que les Gor- 
khas ne sont pas bouddhistes, leur religion est 'hindouisme. 
Le nouveau roi était doux et pacifique ; néanmoins, il ne put 
éviter la guerre avec les Anglais, propos du Terai, mais il les 
battit, et pourtant voulut bien leur permettre de demeurer prés 
de'Tambahil (p. 265); c'est ainsi qu'on écrit histoire 4 Kath- 
mandu/ On I’cerit un peu différemment a Calcutta et 4 Cam- 
bridge. Les relations du gouvernement de I'Inde anglaise avec 
Je Népal avaient toujours été difficiles. Un nouveau traité de 
commerce, signé en 1801, et en vertu duquel la puissance 
britannique devait avoir un résident au Népal, fut si mal ex¢- 
cuté, que U Angleterre le dénonga en 1804; Ja inésintelligence 
dura entre les deux Etats jusqu’a l'explosion de 1a guerre, 
en 1814. Les Anglais éprouvérent d'abord quelques revers; 
mais & Ja fin leur victoire, sous la conduite du général Och- 
terlony, fut complete; le traité de 1816 assura aux Anglais 
une cession de territoire ct le droit d'avoir un résident au 
Népal, droit quils ont toujours exercé depuis cette époque. 
Parmi les faits divers du régne de Girban-Juddha, nous signa- 
lerons un sacrifice offert 4 Guhjecvari par un brahmane, ce 
sacrifice se composail d'un homme de basse caste, d'une brah- 
mani ct d'un cheval. Heureusement, la chronique déclare que 
ce brahmane était fou. C'est sous ce régne que le grand et 
habile ministre Bhimasena commenga sa carriére. Girban- 
Juddha-Vikrama-Sah succomba & aay i ete meurtriére de 
petite vérole et laissa le tréne a son Mls, Rajendra- krama- 
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pelée mahdmdi, le choléra (Bisici) , Texplosion dela poudriére 
de Noakot, et surtout le désastreux tremblement de terre 
de 1833 (p. 269-270). En 1837, le général Bhimasena, qui 
était A la téte des affaires depuis plus a vingt ans, fut dis- 
gracié; il se coupa la gorge en 1839. & 

La chronique Vemedvali ne va pas plus loin; mais le livre 
de M. Wright nous permet de continuer histoire jusqu’a nos 
jours. En 1847, Rajendra-Vikrama-Sah fut déposé (il vit en- 
core) et remplacé par le roi actuel, Cri- Surendra -Vikrama- 
Sah, dont M. Wright nous donne Ie portrait (pl. XV). Grt-Su- 
rendra fit une guerre heureuse avec le Tibet, et fut toujours en 
paix et en amitié avec I'Angleterre. La prospérité de son regne 
est due au talent de son premier ministre, Jung-Bahadur, 
homme éminent qui, arrivé au pouvoir par les plus détestables 
moyens, s'y maintint par la plus grande habileté et la plus 
grande sagesse. Il nous semble 4 propos d’esquisser ici cette 
brillante carriére. 

Jung Bahadur avait sept fréres; il était fils d'un kajt, et 
neveu de Matabar-Singh, neveu lui-méme du fameux minis- 
tre Bhimasena. Entrainé dans Ja ruine de son oncle, Matabar- 
Singh, aprés une sorte d’exil, était rentré au Népal et était 
élevé au premier rang, aprés ayoir fait périr Jes ennemis de 
Bhimasena qui étaient aussi les siens. Les progrés de son ne- 
veu, Jung Bahadur, nommé colonel en 1844, linqui¢taient, 
et il n'avait que trop de raisons de sen défier; car, en 1845, 
Jung Bahadur, ayant gagné la confiance d'une des ranis, assas- 
sina Matabar-Singh , et mit le crimé sur le compte du roi, qui 
eutlineptie de s’en vanter ; ta vérité fut connue plus tard. L’an- 
née suivante, le chef du nouveau ministére qui, cependant, 
avait la confiance de {a rani, fut assassing, et, & la suite de ce 
meurtre, il y eut un massacre de ministres et de grands per- 
sonnages, au nombre de trente-deux, sans compter une cen- 
taine de gens de moindre état qui périrent dans cette bouche- 
rie (p. 57-58). Tout avait été concerté entre la rani, qui n’eut 
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memes procédés de trente-deux serdars (olliciers supérieurs ) 
qui voulaient lui résister, exila Ja rani, sa complice, 4 Béna- 
rés, déposa le roi qui vécut depuis en prisort, et mit sur le 
tréne Je roi actuel qui fut toujours son Jrés-obéissant souve- 
rain. Pour mieux s'asyirer je pouvoir, Jung Bahadur eut soin 
de contracter lui-méme et de faire contracter aux membres de 
sa famille des mariages importants qui missent dans ses in- 
téréts tout ce qu’il y a de notable au Népal. Aussi jouit-il pai- 
siblement du pouvoir jusqu'a sa mort, malgré quelques tenta- i 
tives pour le renverser, tentatives dont I'insuccés ne fil que 
mieux démontrer sa solidité. 

Ce pouvoir acquis et conservé par des moyens tout orien- 
taux, Jung Bahadur l'exerga quasi a !’européenne, d'une ma- 
niére intelligente, dans un esprit de progrés et avec un sen- 
timent vrai des intéréts et des besoins du pays. Ii eut toujours 
soin de s'appuyer sur l'alliance anglaise, et, dés 1848, il offrit 
4 ses voisins du Sud, engagés dans une guerre contre les 
Séikhs, un concours qui ne fut pas agréé, mais qui était un 
témoignage clair et certain de ses excellentes dispositions. Un 
voyage 4 Londres, exécuté en 1850, en fut une nouvelle 
preuve et exerga sur lui la plus heureuse influence. Une des 
conséquences immédiates de cette exploration lointaine fut 1a 
révision du code criminel , l'adoucissement des peines et beau- 
coup d'autres réformes , entre autres, les mesures prises pour 
entraver les sacrifices des veuves. Ne pouvant les interdire 
absolument, il déclara que celles de ce malheureuses qui au- 
raient de jeunes enfants nc seraient pas admises aux honneurs 
du bicher, et que celles qui, au dernier moment, reviendraient 
sur leur décision, pourraient y renoncer sans étre lapidees , 
comme cela se faisait autrefois. Ce furent sans doute ces ten- 
dances réformatrices qui motivérent les tentatives faites en 
1854, 1852 et 1853 pour renverser Jung Bahadur; Je freredu 
roi et un de ceux du premier ministre étaient entrés dans ie 
premier complot; ils furent détenus 4 Allahabad, dans I'Inde 
anglaise, et rappelés plus tard par If gouvernement népalais 
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des meeurs et la force du pouvoir de Jung-Bahadur. De 1854 4 
1856, le Népal fut en guerre avec le Tibet, & cause des vexa- 
tions qu'éprouvait, en traversant ce dernier pays , !ambassade 
envoyée Lous les cing ans par le Népal a Tempereur de Chine. 
Le traité qui mit fin aux hostilités assyfettit je Tibet 4 payer 
un tribut annuel de 25,000 francs, 4 consentir la réduction 
des droits imposés sur les marchandises venant du Népal et & 
admettre la résidence d'un officier gorkha 4 Lha-Sa. Les Né- 
palais avaient donc eu l'avantage dans cette guerre, mais ils 
Yayaient acheté par de grandes souffrances; les vivres leur 
avaient souvent manqué. Entre autres mesures adoptées pour 
obvier aux difficultés de lapprovisionnement , Jung Bahadur/ 
avait fait déclarer par Yautorité religieuse que tes yaks (boeuls 
grognants da Tibet) sont des daims et non des beeufs , qu'ainsiles 
Hindous orthodoxes peuvent en manger sans scrupule (p. 61). 
Des qu’éclata la grande insurrection de 1857, le ministre 
népalais offrit de faire marcher ses troupes contre les révol- 
tes. Loflire fut déctinée; si elle edt été acceptée, le massacre 
de Cawnpore n’edt sans doute pas cu licu (p. 61). A la fin, 
Jes Népalais vinrent se joindre aux troupes anglaises, quils 
renforcerent de douze mille hommes et de vingt-quatre ca- 
nons. Les frais de l'expédition furent payés par le gouverne- 
ment britannique, et un terrain productif de Ja région du 
Terai fut cédé au Népal. Les rebelles fugitifs avaient trouvé 
un asile au Népal, apres la répression du soulevement ( parmi 
eux était le fameus Nana Sahib qui serait mort de Ja fiévre dans 
Je Terai, sans qu'on ait la certitude du fait); ces misérables 
furent expulsés par d’énergiques mesures du premier ministre, 
Malgré cette étroite alliance avec Angleterre, le Népal 
resta fermé aux Européens sous administration de Jung Ba- 
hadur : ce n’est pas qu'il fat personnellement hostile 4 des re 
lations plus faciles avec eux; au conteaire, il y Stait favorable; 
mais sur ce point, comme sur bien d'autres, et plus encore 
sur celui-la que sur tout le reste, i] lui fallait compter avec les 
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jamais rien de sérienx ne fut fait pour ouvrir aux Européens 
Taceés du pays. Quand les fréres Schlagintweit demandé- 
rent, en 1855, 4 y pénétrer pour se liver a des observations 
scientifiques, ils essuyérent un refus formel; en 1856, néan- 
moins, l'un d’eux pu profiter. de la tolérance accordée aux 
Européens de séjourner dans Ia capitale et aux environs, dans 
un rayon de quinze nmilles. A part cette exception , « le Népal 
est resté une terra incognita, comme lorsque le colonel Kirck- 
atrick le visita, il y a cent ans (p. 66).» 

Jung Bahadur avait regu de nombreux honneurs. En 1856, 
le roi lui avait donné le titre de maharaja et avait épousé 
une de ses sceurs. Le gouvernement anglais l'avait créé G. C. 
B. en 1857, A cause des services rendus lors de J’insurrection , 
puis G. C. S. L. en 1875. L'empereur de Chine l'avait décoré 
du titre de Thong -lin- pim-ma-ko-kang-wang-syan (p. 66 
et 288), cest-a-dire «chef de Tarmée, te plus brave dans 
toutes les entreprises, parfait en toutes choses, maitre de Var- 
mée, mahdraja». Jung Bahadur qui, en 1875, avait encore 
tenté un second voyage en Angleterre, dont un accident le dé- 
tourna, mourat en février 1877, chargé de gloire et d’honneurs , 
mais non d'années, car il n'avait guére plus de soixante ans, 

Je venais de recevoir le livre de M. Wright et je regar- 
dais ie beau portrait en pied de Jung Bahadur qui en forme 
la premiere planche, lorsque mes regards tombérent sur un 
entre-filet du journal Le Temps du 10 avril 1877, que je crois 
devoir reproduire ici textucllement. 

«Les journaux des Inds nous apportent quelques détails 
sur ta mort de sir Jung Bahadur. Le célébre allié de 1’Angle- 
terre a été trouvé inanimé sur les bords d'un cours d'eau, a 
Bagonuttee, au sortir d'un bain. Les trois principales ranées , 
son frere et son fils ont été immédiatement appelés pour cons- 
tater le décés. Les funerailles ont eu lieu le 1 mars. Aprés 
avoir annoncé leur intention de se sacrifier, les ranées ont 
donné Vordre d’élever un immense biicher de bois de sandal 
et de résine; elles ont pris ensuite uvbain et fait des présents 
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voulu encore charger leur beau-frére de l'exéculion de diverses 
mesures 4 prendre en vue du maintien du bon gouvernement 
du pays et de ja paix, et mettre en liberté quelques prison- 
niers. Elles sont entrées dans le bucher, sans manifester la 
moindre émotion et en récitant des fiieres. Le corps a été 
placé sur le dos; I’ainée des ranées a pris la téte de Jung Ba- 
hadur sur ses genoux, et les deux autres les pieds. Aprés cette 
cérémonie, les trots princesses , dont les regards né quittaient 
plus le cadavre, ont été entourées de combustibles odorifé- 
rants, puis le feu a été mis au bicher par le fils du défunt. 
Quelques minutes aprés, il ne restait plus du bacher que des 
cendres. De grands efforts avaient été faits, mais inulilement, 
comme on le voit, pour détourncr les trois ranées de Jeur si- 
nistre projet. » i 

Un mot d’abord sur une petite inexactitude qui se trouve 
au début de ce récit. Au lieu de «sur les bords d'un cours 
d'eau, 4 Bagonuttee », il faut évidemment lire «sur les bords 
du cours d'eau Bagmati»; car M. Wright nous dit : «A un mille 
au §, E. de Kathmandu est Thatapali, résidence de Jung Ba- 
hadur. C’est une immense construction ou plutot une rangée 
de constructions , située prés du bord septentrional de la Bag- 
mati, juste a lendroit ou elle est traversée par un pont’con- 
duisant 4 Pattan» (p. 13), Maintenant, nous nous bornerons 
a Une simple réflexion sur ce récit de funérailles : voila les 
obseques d'un ministre qui, pendant prés de trente ans, a 
cherché a faire disparaitre les sacrifices des veuves; trois 
femmes s'y donnent en holocaust:. On voit par la s'il est fa- 
cile de déraciner les coutumes les plus révollantes, et com- 
bien il faut lutter pour faire pénétrer le bon sens et la rai- 
son dans des esprits gatés par des superstitions séculaires. 

Le frére de sir Jung Bahadur a pris sa place dans le poste 
quil oecupait, et rien n'est venu nous donner lien de croire 
que Ja mort de Thomme éminent qui a dirigé si longtemps 
les affaires du Népal ait amené des désordres ou trouble le 
régime qu il avait inatxuré. 
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Fate looks after the Indian Empire 
because it is so big and so helpless.“ 
Rudyard Kipling. 


Indien! bildet gleid) Ftalien eine Halbinjel mit grwei lang- 
geftredten Seefiijten und einem madjtigen Gebirgswall, der dies 
felbe im Morden gegen das Feftland Hin abjdliebt. Obwobl 
bas Gange einen einbeitlidjen Cindrud Hervorruft, ware dod 
nichtd ivrthiimlider, al3 die Annahme, Jndien bilde ein Qand.* 
Bielmehr ift e3 al8 ein felbftindiger Kontinent gu betradten, 
wie etwa Europa oder Afrifa; giebt e8 doc) in den eingeimifdjen 
Spradjen nidt einmal einen gemeinfamen Namen bdafiir. GHindo- 
ftan, wie e3 oft genannt wird, ift eim perfifdjes Wort, bas 
eigentlid) nur bie obere Gangedebene begeidnet. : 

Sn phyfitalifjer Beziehung gerfallt Jndien in mebrere. 
{charf voneinander getrennte Theile.. Das ndrdlicje Gebirgs- 
land, bas die hibchften Gipfel der Welt enthalt, gehirt in feiner 
Gefamtheit nidjt gu, Indien, fo wenig wie bie Wlpen gu Italien. 
Da8 eigentlide Jndien, der Sig feiner dichteften Bevdlferung 
und feines griften natiirliden Reidjthums, befteht aus dev un- 
gebeuren Ebene, die fic) gu Giifen de3 Himalaya ausdehnt und 
bon den Slupfyftemen dei Judus und Ganges bewaffert wird, 
mit Delhi al Hiftorifdem Centrum. Hier lieben fic) guerft die 
halbmythifden Arier nieder, hier lebte, lehrte und ftarcb Gautama 
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Buddha, hier fdufen fich die muhammedanijden Dynaftien ihre 
Reiche, Hier wurde der legte Kampf der Englinder um die 
Herrfdaft in Judien gefocyten, und Hier, in Delhi, wurde 
foilieblid) bie Rénigin Vittoria als Kgiferin von Jndien aus: 
gerufer. Wer die groBe Chene von Pefhawer (Pefdjauer) Fis 
Calcutta Halt, ift Herv der gangen Halbinfet. 

Giidlid) von diefer Ehene erhebt fic) ein Tafelland — da3 
Deccan oder Siidland, das fid) vom Ganges bis zum Rap 
Comorin erjtredt. uf beiden Seiten wird bas Deccan, den 
Kiiften entlang, von frucjthaven Niederungen umfiumt, weldje 
die BVerbindung mit dem Meere vermitteln. Obgleicy diefes 
Lafelland die gripere Hilfte der Halbinfel darftellt, fpielte 8 
dod) uur eine untergeordnete Rolle in der Gelchichte und war 
bon jeher in viele fleine, unabbingige, ftet8 einander feindlice 
Rete getheilt. 

Wenn wir die Halbinjel in die beiden genannten grofer 
Theile gerlegen, fo haben wir damit nur die allerallgemeinften 
Unmvriffe gewonnen; denn jeder Theil bietet wieder in fic) die 
grifien Verfdhiedenheiten dar. Die Sandwiifte des Sind tragt 
einen gang aubeven Gharafter, al3 das nérdlic) davon gelegene 
Punjab; die Nordrweftprovingen und Oudh bieten wieder ganz 
andere Sebensbedingungen, al Bergalen, diefes wieder andere, 

. al8 das fdwad) bewafferte Deccan, und in diefem wiederum 
eigen die Kiiftenftridje weder Aehnlicjfeiten unter fic), noch mit 
dem eigentliden Tafelland. 

Diefer Mannigfaltigteit in phyfitalifer Begiehung ent: 
{predjen aud) die ethnographifden Berhiltniffe, aber nidt in der 
Weife, dah beide fic) deen und einander entfpredjen. Sm 
Gegentheil. Gerade wie Indien nidt als ein Land anfgefase 
werden darf, fondern als eine BVielheit von Landern, fo begreifen 
aud) feine vielen Linder uidjt gefonderte Nationalitéten in ftd. 
Vielmehr Hildet die Bevilterung in ethnologifder Hinfieht ein 
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fait unentwirrbared Gemif, in bas aud) heute nod) mur wenig 
flare, Ginficht bejteht, dant dem ungeheuer grofen und duferft 
fompligirten Material, bas gu bewaltigen ijt. Mit einiger 
Sicherheit fteht das FAgende feft: 

* Die Nadtommen der Urbevilferung haben wit ver 
muthlid) vor uns in den Gergitimmen de3 Centrums der Galb- 
infel. Im allgemeinen gehiren fie dem Negritotypus an und 
find alle geborene Yager; aber die meijten von ihnen betreiber 
auch ben Uerbau. Man fcagt ihre Bahl auf 20—30 Millionen. 

Die Briidber diefer halbwilden Stimme, die in ber Ebene . 
twwobnten, wurden durd) die einftrimenden Grembden nicht aud 
gerottet, fondern nur unterworfen. Gie bilden jest die Sudras 
ober unterjten Sajten im fogialen Syftem der Hindus und 
figen vornehmlic) in Riederbengalen, fowie in den Préfidente 
fdaften Bombay und Madras. Aus ignen refrutiven fic) in 
gang Jndien, mit Ausnahare de3 Nordweftens, die Aderbaner, 
Handwerter und Arbeiter. Die Gefamizahl diefer unterjten 
Raften — Hindus und Muhammedaner — beliiuft fid) auf etwa 
200 Millionen, oder vier Fiinftel der Totalbevslternng. 

Sehr jdjwer ijt eine Schigung des arifden Elements. Es 
findet fic) mehr oder weniger mit der vorerwahnten Rlaffe ver: 
mifdt, befonders mit bem Cbheile, der im Norden anfajfig éft; 
fiderlich hat e8 der Maffe der Bevdtferung Sprache und Civili, 
jation gegeben, Uber in Bezug auf Reinheit des Blutes finden 
wir die migemifdjten Acier nur nod) in dev prieftertidjen Rajte 
ber Brahmanen. Helle Hautfarbe, anmuthige Geftalt, geiftige 
Ueberlegengeit verrathen gu gleider Zeit den Gingewanderten 
und den Eroberer. Wenn das Kaften~efen weiter nidjts gethan 
Hat, fo Hat e& bod) durd) drei Suhrtaufende einen Menfdjen 
fdlag rein erhalten, trog aller Einwirkungen bes Rlimas, des 
Bodens, wie aller politifdjen Weehfelfille. Die Brahmanert 
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Verhiltniffen in allen Theilen bes Landes, im hidhften Norden, 
wie im tiefften Gilden; am Haufigften find fie in ber Nahe der 
heiligen Stadt Benareg angutreffen. Sie zahlen eta 10 Mil: 
Tionen. Mit den Brahmanen beanfprddjen die Rajputen die 
Prirogative, ,,gweimal geboren” gu fein. Ueber den Urfpruhg 
der Rajputen oder ,,Rinigsfdhne” ift nidts befannt, auger dak 
fie immer eine herrfdjende Rlaffe waren. Heute fiken fie am 
didhteften in den Nordweftprovingen und in Oud}. Bn den 
Gingeborenenftaaten, die nad) ifnen benannt find (Rajputana), 
bilben fie nur dad herrfdende Element unter Unfiihrern, bie 
ihre UAbftammung auf die Sonne und den Mond guriteffiigren. 
Die Rajputen gihlen ungefibr 6 Meilltonen. 

; Bur Vervollftindigung diefer ethnographifchen Skigge der 
indifdjen Bilterfdhaften mup nod gweier oder dreier Elemente 
in Riirze gedadt werden. Die gahlreiden dravidifdjen Stimme 
cim Gilden und die friegerijgen Mahratten, die in bem Gebirge 
inter Bombay ihren Wohnfig haben, mbgen nur genannt fein. 
Ueber ihren Urfprung ift abfolut nidts betannt; e8 find bindui- 
firte Cingeborene. Wher gwei andere Stimme, die bisher nicht 
ervdbnt wurden, haben innerhalb der biftorifdjen Beiten einen 
getwaltigen Cinflug ‘in Jndien ansgeiibt. E83 find died die mu- 
hammedanijden Cindringlinge, die bom MNordweften her in das 
Land einbradhen, und die indodinefifden Sdwirme, die aus 
bem Norboften tamen. Die muhammedanifden Eroberer gehirten 
verfdjiedenen Stimmen an — 8 waren Araber, Afghanen, 
Mongolen, Perjer und andere. Die meiften diefer wurden ent: 
weber vor der eingeborenen Bevdlterung allmabhlic) aufgejogen 
oder blieben in tleinen Gruppen inmitten bderjelben ifolirt Die 
Afgbanen allein, in Indier unter dem Namen Pathanen befannt, 
jdeinen fabig gewefen gu fein, fic) ihre Nationalitét bis gu 
einem gewiffer Grade gu waren. Sie figen natiirlich am 
didjtefien lings der Grenge bes unabhingizen Afghauiftan. 
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GStimme indo+ chinefifder Abfunft wurden theils durd 
fldrfere Gegner, theilZ burd) den Himalaya vor einem weiteren 
Vordringen in da eigentlihe Indien abgehalten. Sie beviltern 
hauptfidlid) die Brovigg Uffam. 

* Wie in ethuographifdjer, fo Gerrfdt auc) in religidfer 
Hinficht ein buntes Gemenge. “Die Mehrgahl der Cinwobhner, 
etwa 208 Millionen, betennt fich gur Religion Brahmas; WMetujel: 
manner giebt e8 ungefifr 57 Milionen, Sikhs 2 Meillionen. 
Gegeniiber der AUngahl der Anhinger diefer Religionen ver: 
fchwinden bie be Parfismus (90000), des Chriftenthums, de8 
Subenthums und anderer Befenntniffe. Das Chrifterthum Zable 
beiliiufig 1'/2 Millionen Betenner, von denen 13 Fiinfzehntel 
dem Katholigismus angehoren.> ; 

Cine, wenn aud) noch fo gedringte, eberficht iiber die ges 

- famte hiftorifce Entwidelung Indiens wiirde hier gu weit fiibren. 
Die gefchidtlide Getradjtung fann erft an dem Puntte einjepen, 
wo Sndien mit dem mobdernen Europa in Begiehung trat, und 
nur in Umriffen die Ereigniffe zeicjnen, die e8 in Verbindung 
mit England bradten. 

Vasco de Gama landete im Jahre 1498 in Calicut, 
und die Portugiejen waren ein ganzes Jahrhundert die euro- 
paife Macht, die fic) de3 Monnpols bes indifden Handels 
erfreute. Qhnen folgten die Hollinder, die e8 aber weniger auf 
bas Feltland, als auf die gewiirgtragenden Snfeln bes inbifdjen 
Ogeans abgefehen batten. Am legten Tage des Jahres 1600 
erhielt die ein Jahr vorher gegriindete Oftindifde Handels- 
compagnie ihren Greibrief. Die Whficht der Londoner Raufleute 
war, bie Hollinder aud ihren Befibungen gu vertreiben. Dies 

* gelang ihnen jedody nicht, und fo jegten fie fid) im Sabre 1639 
auf bem Sontinente feft und bildeten dort die erjte englifde 
Miederlaffung, das Fort St. George, dad Heutige Madras. Bon * 


einem eingeborenen Hauptling erlangten fie die Erlaubnif, diefe 
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Vefigung gu befeftigen. Die Snfel Bombay erbielt Kart IL. 
al8 Theil der Mitgift jeiner Frau, einer portugiefifdjen Prin- 
gelfin, tm Jahre 1661, Fort William, bas heutige Calcutta, 
rourbe im Sabre 1686 erbaut. Wein adie tervitoriale Madjt 
Englands entiprang erft feiner Mivalitét mit Grantreidy. 
Dupleiz, der frangofifdhe Gouverneur von Pondidjerry, war 
gwar nidt ber Erfte, der einfab, dah der Bufammenbrnch der 
Herrfdaft der Moguls einer europaijden Macht die Gelegenheit 
gu bieten vermige, auf ihren Xriimmern ein neues Reid) gu 
gtiinben; das erfannte Leibnig jdon im Jahre 1672. Woh! 
aber war er ber erfte, der die Riifte verlieB, um den Krieg ins 
Snnere de Landes gu tragen, und ber Gingeborene gegen Cin 
geborene ausfpielte.* Seine geiftreidjen Blane wurden jedod) 
burd) die iiberfegene Rraft Clives vereitelt, der die Grangofen 
ans dem Gitden der Halbinjel vertrieb und Bengalen durdh die 
SAHlacht von Plaffey (1757) eroberte. Dem Beifpiele Dupleiz’ 
folgend, fuidjte Clive durd) die vorhandenen mubhammebdanifden 
Siirfien gu regieren und erwarh dagu die fdriftlige Ermachtigung — 
von feiten de Grofmoguls im QYahre 1765. Der Nadhfolger 
lives, der erfte Generalgouverneur von ganz Indien, Warren 
Haftings o(1772—1785), deffen Genie fich bald in allen 
Bweigen der Verwaltung Bahu brad, fiihrte ein europiifdes 
Regierungafyftem ein. Lord Cornwallis (L786—1793) organi- 
firte die Verwaltung; der Marquis of Wellesley (1798—1803) 
begwang Tippu unb fiihrte das Syftem der Subfidienvertrige 
mit den eingeborenen Madten ein, weldes Syftem die Eng: 
Hinder gu Herren von gang Indien madte. Lord Bentind 
(1828—1835) hat da Gerdienft, den Verfud) gemacht gu haben, 
den Pringipien der Humanitit im Verkehr mit den Cingeborenen 
einen breiteren Boden gu verfdjaffen. Diefes Geftreben wurde 
* Saetaotaht uni Qarh Balharsie (1R4AR__1Q2RA\ nr ant anhero 
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und die eingeborene fo fdjledt, dah mart feine Gelegenbeit ver: 
Tieven biirfte, um die erftere auf Soften ber Legteren gu bee 
feftigen. Wie bie Cingeborenen dies -aufnahmen, zeigte ber 
Aufftand im Yahre 1897, welder eine’ neue Epodje in der eng 
lifden Gefdidte einleitet. Die Oftindifdje Compagnie brah 
unter dem Aufftand gufammen, die Regierung Yndiens wurde 
burd) Parlamentsatte im Jahre 1858 ber Krone anvertraut, 
und mit der Wuseufung der Konigin von England zur Kaiferin 
bon Qnbdien (Kaisar-i-Hind) am 1. Sanuar 1877 wurde die 
immerwabrende Qugehirigteit Sndiens gu England aller Welt 
proffantirt. . 

Diefes ungeheure Land mit feinen beinahe 300 Millionen 
Ginwohnern ijt alfo Heute England unterthan. Durd bas 
Schwert gewonnen, ruht die britifdje Gerefdjaft itber Yndien 
auf feinem anderen Rechtstitel, als dem der Gewalt,> wenn 
man nidt die Giftion aufredjter§alten will, bag, wie frither die 
Oftindifde Handelscompagnic, jest die Rinigin ober vielmebhr 
Kaijerin von Bndien als Erbfolgerin bes Grofmoguls gu 
gelten bat. 

Politifd) wird Indien in gwei fdarf gu fdjeidende Theile 
getvennt: in bie britifden Derritorien und in die ein: 
geborenen Staaten. Die erjteren werden direft burdy eng 
life Beamte verwaltet, ihre Bewohner allein find Unterthanen 
der Konigin von England. Die eingeborenen Staaten werden 
aud Bajallenftanten (feudatory states) genannt, um jo ihre 
Iofen Begiehungen zur englijden Mrone gu begeichnen. Diefe 
Begiehungen genau gu definiven, diirfte ummiglid) fein. Bu 
verjdiedenen Zeiten entitanden, dur) verfdiedene Methoden 
herbeigefithtt, variiven fie gwifdjen halber Unabgingigteit und 
vollftinbdiger Unterwerfung. Ginige Firften find die Repriifen: 
tanten derjenigen, die gur Beit der Wnfunft ber Englander 
hervidjten; andere wurden burch diefe exft gefdaffen; mit einiger 
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wurden, als mit gleidhwerthigen Dtidjten, Bertrage gejdloffer ; 
andere nahmen ibve Veftallung al8 Bafallen aus den Hénden 
be8 Oberherrn entgegen; mit einigen wurden fdjriftlidje Ueber: 
einfommen getroffen, mit anderen nidty einige zahlen Zribut, 
anbere nigt. Wie ihr politijdjer Status, variirt and) ibie 
Macht und ihe Gebiet: der Nigam von Hyderabad herrjdht 
itber ein Reid) von 80000 (englifden) Oubdratmeilen mit 
10 Millionen Cinwohnern; einige der Heinen Hauptlinge 
von Kathiawar fdjwingen dag Scepter iiber ein paar Hufen 
Landes. 

Die Bahl diefer eingeborenen Giirften wird verfdjieden an- 
gegeben: die obengenannte Galbinfel Rathiawar (nérdlid) von 
Bombay) befigt davon faft 200; Manche reden von im gangen 
600, Andere gar von mehr al 1000. Die Art ber Bertrige 
mit ifnen ift ebenfo bunt und mannigfaltig, wie ihre Menge. 
Sebodh Hat fid) im Gaufe der Zeit ein allgemeiner Typus heraus 
gebildet, deffen Mterfmale aljo charatterifirt werden finnen: 

Qn erfter Linie haben alle eingeborenen Giirften das Recht 
verforen, Krieg gu fiihren und Frieden gu fdbliefen, fowie Ge 
fandte gu einanbder oder gu einem answittigen Staat gu jdhiden. 
Diefes oberite Beidjen der Souverdnitit wobnt eingig und allein 
der britifchen Macht inne, die dafiir den Frieden auf der Halb- 
infel garautirt. WS gweites und aus dem erften flieBendes 
Mertmal gilt, das allen einheimifden Fiirften, mit Ausnahme 
eines eingigen, verboten ift, eine fiber eine feftgefebte Baht 
hinauggehende militdrijde Mtadt gu unterhalten; aud) dacf fein 
Guropder fich in einem Eingeborenenftaat aufhalten ohne Gee 
nehmigung der Englander. Drittens wird ein gewijfes Mab 
von guter Regierung verlangt bet Strafe der temporiiren oder 
dauernden Enithronung des Giirften. (Ws Beifpiel fiir diefes 
Mrinzip mibaen die Bervrdnunaen aeaen die Witwenverbrennung 
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ift, wie in England felbft, die Krone die Quelle aller Ehren, 
und bie Giirften find ftolg davauf, unter die Ritter ded Stern 
von Indien” gesdhlt ober in der Lifte der englifden Generate 
gefithrt gu werden. on den erwabnien Ginfejrdntungen ab: 
Gefehen, befigen die madtigeren ein§eimifdjen Giirften faft alle 
Prirogative der Souverinitit: fie tinnen Gejege erlaffen, die 
odesftrafe verhingen und aufheben, eine beftimmte Bahl Sot. 
baten anwerben, Gelb prigen, Steuern erheben. Gie fithren 
den Titel , Rdniglige Hoheit” und unterftehen nidjt der gemeinen 
englifden Gerichtsbarteit. Was nun da -Gufere Band anlangt, 
bas die einheimifdjen Staaten mit der englifdjen Obermacht 
vertniipft, fo giebt e8 bHierfiir feine einheitlic) geregelte Methode. 
Die meiften der griferen Staaten vertehren dirett mit der Ree 
gierung, andere reffortiren von ben Gouvernenren der Provingen, 
innerhalb deren fie Liegen; wieder andere fonnen nuv direft mit 
dem Diftrittsvorfteher verfehren. Wher in allen grofen Haupt 
ftdbdten und an gewiffen Orten, um weldje herum mebrere fleine 
Gtaaten gruppirt find, ift ein britifder Beamter unter dem 
Mamen Refident oder Agent ftationirt, der alle politijden 
Siden in feiner Hand Halt und gugleid) Gefandter und Kons 
troflenr ift. Geine Aufgabe ift, die juzerdne Macht gu reprafen- 
tiren, ein wadjfames Yuge auf alle Migoriudje gu Halter und 
Reformen gu ermuthigen. Wher er tritt nie nominell als 
Minifter ober Rathgeber auf; und wenn er einmal einen Rath 
ectheilt, fo fteht ihm tein Mittel gu Gebote, demferben Gingang 
gu ver[djaffen, wiewohl Macaulay redjt haben mag, -wenn 
er meint, bag der Refident feine Befehle in der gorm 
von Rathidldgen ertheilt.© Seine Stellung verlangt viet 
Gefhidtichteit und Taft, zumal ihm bad gliidlidje Gedeifen des 
Staates, bei bem er beglaubigt ijt, nicht gu Guniten gefehrieben 


wird, wéhrend die Migregierung in demfelben ihm in gewiffem 
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Wis Mufter eines Eingeborenenftantes mag Myfore an- 
gefiifrt “werden,"!ba3 von einem durd) englifde Lehrer beran: 
gebildeten Pringen beherridht wird, weldjes Experiment Hier gum 
erfien Male ausgefiihrt wird, und gwar gar vollen Bufriedengeit 
aller Betheiligten. Der Maharajah’ regiert mit Hiilfe einer Volts: 
vertretung, die alljagrlic) in feiner Gauptftadt gujammentritt, 
bet weldjer Gelegenheit ber eingeborene Premierminifter aus: 
fihrlidjen Bericht iiber das abgelaufene Verwaltungsjahr erftattet. 
Qn der am 4. Oftober 1892 abgelegten Rechenfcjaft wird hervor- 
geboben, wie die Cinnahmen fid) vermehrt, ja einen Ueberfdub 
exgeben haben, und gwar nidjt burch vermebrte, direfte Belaftung 
deB Boltes, foudern aus den Ergebniffen bes Goldbergbanes, 
der Forftwirthidaft, der Eijenbagnen und deB regulirten Scant. 
fyftems. Dem durd Miffernte Gerbeigefiihrten Mtangel rourde 
abgegolfen, fo daB fein Fall von Hungertod vorfam, wie itbers 
Haupt die Sterblidfeitagiffer unter der der legten finf Jahre 
blieh. Die Bahl der Sdjulen wurde erheblicy vermehrt und 
befonderes WugenmerE der weibliden Crziehung gugewendet. 
Sn den Priifungen fiir den hiheren Staatadienft,” fagt der 
Minifter, werden Hihere Anforderungen geftellt, al’ in ben 
inbifejen Univerfititen.” Cine ftantlide Lebensverfiderung wurde 
organifirt, die in der furzen Beit ihres Beftehen3 von mehreren 
Monaten fiir 341525 Rupien Policen ausgegeben hat. Den 
Tempeln und den damit in Verbindung ftehenden Wohlthatigheits- 
anjftalten wurde erhihte Gorgfalt gugewendet, befonders it ber 
Bufithrung von Luft und Licht. Die fcwierige Frage der 
Rinderheivathen wurde in Ungriff genommen und, wie der gwei 
Sabre jiingere Verwaltungsbericht beftitigt, erfolgreich geldft. 
Rein Wunder, dah der Vizekinig Lord Lansdowne bei feinem 
BVejud in Mtyjore feine gréGte Bufriedenheit mit bem War: 
gettommenen dugerte und erflarte, dab bie Centralregierung die 
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Die gweite der Halften, in welde Jndien in adminiftrativer 
Hinficht gerlegt wird, fteht dirett unter britifher Verwaltung. 
Diefe BVerwaltung ift eine der griften Unomatien, die die 
Gefdhidjte uns fennenslebet, eine der riefigften Wufgaben, welche 
fe-eine Nation iibernommen. Das rdmifdje Reid) war griper 
an Uunsdehnung, China mag mehr _Ginwohner gahlen, als 
Sudien; allein in Feinem Galle finden wir eine herrfdjende 
Raffe von Fremben, deren Heimath in fo weiter Ferne jenfeits 
der Gee liegt. Denten wir uns Europa mit feinen vielen 
Viltern, Sprachen, Religionen und mannigfaltigen Gefittungen 
von Japan aus regiert, und wir haben ungefibr ein analoges 
Verhiltnip. Dak cin Regierungsfyjtem, auf folder Bafis 
aufgebaut, in feinen Gingelfeiten nidt immer einer ftrengen 
Kritit Stand alten fann, verfteht fi) von felbft. Wein es 
ift unmiglid, nicht von Berounderung erfiillt gu werden fiir 
die Ut und Weije, wie England feiner felbftauferlegten uf: 
gabe Geniige leiftete, und fiir die Hingabe und Lithtigteit Derer, 
die fie ausfiifrten und nod ausfiiren. 

Die indifde BVerwaltungsmafdyine ift duferft fompligirt. 
Das Wort ,, Verwaltung” fdjon bedeutet in Indien etwas ganz 
anberes alg in Deutfcjland oder, nod) mebr, als in England, 
in weld) legterem der*Staat fein andeves Gefdhaft betreibt, wenn 
man fo fagen barf, al8 bas der Poften und Telegrapbhen. 
Wiihrend fic) in Europa die Verwaltung mehr ober weniger ‘ 
auf die Oberauffidht befehrantt, greift fie dort in alle Ber 
Haltniffe ein.2 Das gefamte Sffentlidje Leben, alles, was nicht 
reine Privatfache ift, unterfteht dort der Regierung. Der Begriff 
7 Bileger” Hat feine Geltung;  sffentlide PfliGten  eriftiren 
nidjt; die Gefamtheit der Sndividuen bilbdet nits al8 eine 
groge Herde unter der Wufficht eines Grefutivbeamten — bder 
Hutunftaftaat unferer Sogialdemotraten ift in einer Hinfidt 
Hier verwirflict.29 Dem war zwar nit immer fp Wein oa 
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fcjeint, dag das jebige Spftem dem Gefiihl der Berantwortlidy- 
teit entiprang, da8 auf ben englifdjen Behirden laftete. Beim 
Vergleich der europdifdjen mit der indifdjen Civilifation ftellten 
diefe ein QYdeal auf, das weniger den wirklidjen Verhiltniffen 
al8 einem Reich Utopien entnommen gu fein fdien. Desweger 
waren e8 gerade die thatigften Reformer unter den mafgebenden 
Englindern in Yndien, die ftet3 die vermehrte Cinmifdung des 
Gtaates verlangten; fie alle (wie Munro in Madras, 
Thomafon in den Nordweftprovingen, Lawrence im Punjab) 
glaubten ba Lo8 deS Voltes giinftiger gu geftalten dadurdh, 
dah fie Bflidjten und Wnfgaben der Megierung vermehrten. 
Daher fommt 8, bap, wie gefagt, die Regierungsmafdine fo 
" -fompligirt ift, DaB fie nur febr fcjwer verftanben werden fant 
und da fie iiberdieS von dem Bolte mebr al8 Lajt, denn als 
Wohlthat empfunden wird; das legtere deswegen, weil fie auf 
Kheorien beruht, die unferer weftlidjen Civilifation entnommen 
jind, und fiir weldje die Drientalen weder Berftiindni® gaben, 
nod Berlangen tragen, eine Thatfade, die den Cnglaindern 
fcjon viel gu denfen und gu thun gab und nod) giebt, wie 
died die jiingften Borgduge in Behar (Befdhmieren der 
Mangobiume) und die vorjihrigen Unruhen in Poonah 
geigen. ° : 

Die Adminiftrationseinheit bildet der Diftrift (district), 
der ungefihr unferem RegierungSbegict oder dem frangéfifden 
Departement entipridjt. Wein in dem Mage, als ber Begriff 
, Berwwaltung” in Indien von dem abweidt, was wir darunter 
verfiehen, in demfelben Mafe ift auch der Diftritt verfejieden 
von feinem enropdifdjen Gegenbild, und wenn 8 méglid) wave, 
eine abdquate Grflirung von allem dem gu geben, was der 
Begriff ,Diftrilt” in fic) felieBt, fowie von den Obliegenheiten 
bes oberften Diftrittabeamten, fo waren and) die Gebeimniffe 
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Die Dijtritte weiden an Gripe und Bevilterungszahl 
fet voneinander ab. robdem fieht an der Spike eines 
jeden, deS griften, wie des fEleinften, ue ein Geamter, der 
alle Seiten der Verwgltung repriifentitt. Diefer oberfte Bee 
amte fiifrt entweber ben Titel Collector (Ginnehmer) ober 
“Deputy Commissioner (Gigetommiffar), ift entweder bdireft bem 
Gouverneur feiner Proving oder einem unter bdiefem ftehenden 
Kommiffér verantwortlid und mag felbft wieder viele oder 
wenige Unterbeamte Haben.1° Wie der Name jfagt, find die 

Obliegenheiten deB ,,Cinnehmerd” urfpriinglid rein fistalifdjer 
. Natur; er erinnert an die Beiten, da die Hauptaufgabe der 
Regierung, nad) dem Vorbild ihrer muhammedanifdjen Bors 
ganger, war, die Stenern angulegen und eingugiehen. Da 
nun, wie fpdter erfieytlid) fein wird, der Haupttheit der 
Steuern die Bodenftener ift, fo ift 8 fiir den Cinnehmer 
eine Hauptaufgabe, die Bobdenbefigverhiltniffe feiner Proving 
genau fennen gu lernen —- an fic) eine Qebendarbeit.!? Wufers 
bem hat er aber auch ricjtertide Gunttionen; fiir mande 
Hille ift ev exftinftangieller Richter, fiir andere fdlupinftangieller; 
fix andere wiederum hat er nur da8 Verfahren einguleiten. 
Shm find, wie erwahnt, Hiilfseinnehmer und Hiilferidhter unter: 
felt, deven Bahl nad der’ Grépe des Diftrifts wechfelt; die 
Hauptverantwortlidteit Laftet natiivlicy) auf ihm. Der, ,Gin- 
nehmer” ift alfo Regierungsprafident, Ridjter und Ober 
einnehmer in einer Berfon. Wein wahrend ex in fritheren Beiten 
ein felbftindiges fleiner Defpot in feinem Begirf war und alles von 
feiner Yuitiative abfing, Hat fid) dies mit ber Centralificung der 
Regierung geiindert: er iff nur mehr nod ein Rad in der 
Majdine; an die Stelle der freien Charakterentwidlung ift bei 
ihm, wie bet der itbrigen Beamtenfcjaft, die offigielle Pilidt 
getreten.'? Durdy dieje Centralifirung wurde die Aufgabe des 
Wollector& noch  ervhbht ET Se Tai Bi ee eed 
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befferungen eintveten laffen, fo hat er die Mtittel gu befdjaffen; 
wiinjejt fie Quformationen, fo Hat er fie gu geben; unter 
einem Gefidjtspuntt ift, er der Leiter der lofafen Verwaltungs: 
mafdjine, anbdererfeits iff er nur der.Chef eines Heevesd von 
Beamten. Bu feinen angefiihrten Obliegenheiten gejellt fid) 
nod) die Verantwortlicdfeit fir Polizei, Gefingniffe, Sculen, 
Strahen. Ueber alles feinen Diftritt Betreffende mu er Wus- 
funft ju geben wwiffen, — iiber Raften, Ernten; Gabriten, 
Handels- und Verkehrsverhiltniffe, Walder und wilde Thiere. 
Nie und mirgends vielleicht Hat e8 einen Beamten gegeben 
deffen BVerantwortung fo fhwer und deffen Pflichten jo mannig- 
faltig find, wie die eines indifdjen Collectors. 

Wie der Diftrift die Hleinfte, fo ift die Proving die 
gripte Gerwaltungseingeit.? Wn ihrer Spike fteht der 
Provingialgouverneur, der fogufagen Niemandei iiber fic) hat, 
obwohl er in der Theorie dem Vizefinig unterfteht. Er ift 
gewiffermagen ein Oberbefehlshaber in Civil, dem in feinem 
Gefretariat eine Urt von Generalftab sur Seite fteht.. Und 
ein Uutotrat mug er fein. Denn wagrend fiir bas gange 
indijdje Reich wohl ein einheitlider Kriminalfoder exiftirt und 
auferdem ein einheitliches Civilprogebverfahren vorhanden ift, 
fo wedjeln dod) die adminiftrativen Syfteme mit jeder Proving, 
ba bdiefe die buntefte Mannigfaltigteit in Begug auf Raffen, 
Religiorten, gefellfdhaftlidje Ginricjtungen und  gefchidhtlide 
Ueberlieferungen in fich [hlieben. Der Charatter des Gouvernenrs 
briidt fic) feiner gangen Proving auf und tanneden gort]dhritt 
Hemmen oder befdjleunigen; von ifm Hingt da Wohl und 
Webhe von Metillionen ab. — Dem Gouverneur zur Seite fteht, 
wie gefagt, da Gefretariat, oder, wie wir fagen wiirden, ein 
Rathstollegium. Die Sekretire find die Vollzugsorgane des 
Gouverneurs; durch fie vermittelt er feine Befehle an die 
unteraebenen Distriftsbeamten: ifnen oblieat e8, die etnqebhenden 
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Berichte diefer gu bearbeiten und ihrem Chef vorgulegen; 
{dopferife) greifen fie in die Berwaltung nidt ein. 

Nacjbem mun ein, wenn aud fllitiger, Einblid in das 
Sieve des indifhen Berwaltungsapparates gewonnen,- gegiemt 
eB, aud) bas Yeufere der Betradhtung gu unterwerfen. 

Die Heutige politifde Berfaffung Yndiend ift bas Ere 
gebnify einer Reihe von Parlamentgatten, die in dem Gefep 
von 1858 gipfeln, twéldje3 die Regierung Sndiend. der Ofte 
indifden Compagnie abnahmy und der Krone iibertrug. raft 
diefes Gefeges wird Jndier von der Rinigin regiert und 
in deren Namen von einem Minifter, dem ein Rath 
gur Seite fteht. Dabdurch, daG diefer Mtinifter dem Kabinett 
angehiren und in einem der beiden Hiufer de3 Parlaments: 
figen mug, wahrend fein Unterftaaatsfetretiir Mitglied des 
anderen ift, ift audgefprodjen, daf er dem Barlament von Grof- 
britannien und Yrland verantwortlid) ift, fo daf man fagen 
faun: der eigentlidje Souveriin Jndien3, wie Englands felbft, 
ift bag Parlament, ba e& ja dag indifdje Budget im allgemeinen 
gu verbefdeiden Hat und im befondere Qudien diefenigen 
Laften auferfegen fann, die erforderlid) find, um Rriege jenfeits 
feiner Grengen gu fiihren. Der formelle Beherrfdjer Indiens 
ijt jedod) der Minifter, welder an Stelle der Kénigin + Kaiferin 
Hanbelt, wihrend anbdererfeits da3 Gefamttabinett fic) in die 
Verantwortlidffeit theilt, ‘wie denn aud, gum Beweis hierfir, 
nicht der Mtinifter fiir Yndien, fondern ber Premier den Bige- 
Yonig ernennt und der Oberbefehlahaber der indifdjen Truppen 
dem der englifdjen unterjtellt ift. 

Dem Minifter gur Seite fteht ein aus 15 Meitgliedern 
gufammengefegter Hath.* Die Rathe miiffen gute Erfahrung 
in inbdifden Angelegenheiten befigen, werden auf zehn Sabre 
ernannt und begiehen ein Gebalt von 1200 Pfund jahrlich. 
Uus Bwedmafigteitagriinden erhalt jedes Mitglied eine Sparte 
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zur Bearbeiiung. Sie leiften bem Stoatsfetretir Hiilfe, aber 
ohne politifde Verantwortlidteit. Da fte widjt mit dem 
Minifterium wedfeln, . migen fie einen Sig im Barlament 
haben, oder nit. Der Mtinifter fann ire Entidheibungen um: 
ftofen, und fie faben dann nur nocy das Redjt, Proteft ju 
erheben. 

Stellvertreter der Konigin in Gndien felbft ift der auf 
fedj8 Sabre ernannte Vizetintig, der wohl dem Mtinifter unter: 
georbnet, aber praftifd) gang felbftindig ift, weif er dod) an 
Ort und Stelle, unterftiipt von feinen Organen, beffer, was 
noth thut, alS der Minifter gu Ganfe. Dem Bizefinig gur 
Geite ftehen wieder gwei Rathe, ein exefutiver und ein legis 
fativer, die mehr ober weniger die Uutokratie desfelben vers 
bergen. RechtSgiiltige Ertaffe von ihm tinnen nur unter Mit 
wiring bes einen oder anderen Rathes ergehen, dabher ift fein 
offigieller Titel heute noc) Governor Generalin Council. Wuferhalb 
de8 Staatdzimmers ift er nur eine Privatperjon; im Junern des 
feben allein fann er feine Uutoritat geltend madjen. Da aber auc) 
ansgiebig, Denn, wie gu GHauje ber Minifter, ift der Biges 
finig nidjt an da3 Votum feiner Rathe, die man aud) Minifter 
nennen finnte, gebunden; vielmejr ift er befugt, wenn e3 
nothig ijt” (in cases of emergency), wnabhingig von denfelben 
gu Handeln.*® Der exefutive Rath befteht aus fecjs orbdentlicjen 
Mitgliedern, gu welchen nod) ber Oberfommandirende al aufer- 
ordentlided tritt, und wird nidt vom Vizefinig, fondern vom 
Minifter ernannt. Das Juftiz« und Finangdepartement liegen 
gewibnlid) in den Hinden von dagu abgeordneten englifdjen 
Beamten, wahrend die iibrigen Bweige indijdjen Civifbeamten 
anvertraut find. Die Sigungen, in weldjen die Fragen der 
inneren und duferent Politif, fowie die dem legislativen Rath 
gu unterbreitenden Mtabnahmen befprocjen und erledigt werden, 
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Der legislative Rath fdlieGt den vorigen in fich; aufers 
bem fiken in ihm fech3 bis zwalf weitere Mitglieder, denen die 
Aufgabe gufteht, Gejepe und Berordnungert gu erlaffen. Diefe 
nweiteren Mitglieder” yoerden vom Vizetinig aus der Bahl der 
hohen Beamten, der angefehenen fefhaften Englinder und der 
Hervorragenden Eingeborenen, auserlefen; dem Provingialgouverneur 
fann aud) ein Sig guertheilt werden. Den sffentlidjen Sisungen 
pudfidirt ber Vigefinig; die Gefchaftsordnung geftattet Debatte 
und Ubftimmung. Ein durd) die Majoritét angenommenes 
Gejeg erhalt Giiltigteit ourc) die Buftimmung des Vigefoniga, 
die jebod) aud) verfagt werden fann, in weldjem Galle die 
Entfheidung beim Minifter ruht. Ein neues Gefeg aber tommt 
auf folgende Weije gu ftande. Wenn eine Provingialregierung 
findet, dab eine Vevilferungstlafje izgend eine beredjtigte Bee 
fdwerde Hat, oder dah fic) Vergiltniffe entwidelt haben, auf 
weldje die beftehenden Gefebe feine Anwendung finden ténnen 
ober fiir die fie nicjt ausreidjen, fo wenbdet fie ficy an die 
Gentralregierung und bittet um Erfaf eines begitgliden Gefeges. 
Diefe unterfucht nun die Nothwendigkeit des neuen Gejeges in 
Verbindung mit der beantragenden Regierung, wie aud) mit 
anderen Lofalbehirden, innerhalb deren Bereich fich ein ahntiches 
Erjordernif einftellen tinnte. Bit das Bediirfnif, nachgewiefen, 
fo legt bie Gentralregierung dem legislativen Rath den eine 
fdlagigen Antrag vor. Auf diefe Weife erhalt die Legistatur 
und gugleid) da8 indifde Bublifum eine detaillirte Gejchidhte 
aller berjenigen Gejritte, die unternommen wurden, um fic) gu 
vergenviffern, dab die vorgefdlagenen Mafregeln in Wirklicfteit 
aus. ben Bediirfniffen des Volfes Hervorgehen und ihnen nach 
jeder Ridtung ent{precjen. jt die Sache fo eingeleitet, dann 
legt der fegisfative Rath den Borjfdhlag allen Provingial- 
regierungen gur Begutadjtung vor, oder doch denjenigen unter 
ibnen. aut welche mialicherweife ba8 in Schaffende Gelek auch 
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einmal -Gnwendung finden finnte. Wuferdem werden ver- 
Ichiedene dffentliche Rirperfdjaften und anerfannte Vereine um 
igven Rath befragt. Nacdem nun alles Mtaterial gefammelt 
und gefidjtet, gelangt der Borfdlag vom neuem an den legis 
lativen Rath, der, wenn nothwendig, die Bill fo umarbeitet, 
dof fie in abfoluten Gintlang mit den Thatjadhen gebracht wird. 
Jrgend ein Mitglied der Legislative, weldeB annehmen gu 
fdunen glaubt, dak dies nicht gefchejen, oder welded vermuthet, 
ba die wirklide Gefdhidite der Mafregel uidt volljtindig 
befannt gegeben wurde, hat in der Rathsfipung, in weldjer der 
Vorfdlag gum Gefes erhoben wird, volle Gelegenheit gu aus 
giebiger Rritif. 

Die Gouvernenre von Madras und Bombay haben ebenfalls 
gwei Rithe gum Beiftand, waihrend der Gouvernenr-Lientenant 
von Bengalen nur den legislativen Rath zur Verfiigung hat. Die 
librigen Gouverneure haben webder den einen, nod) den andern. 
Das eben Gejagte gilt aber nicht mehr in feinem vollen Umfange, 
denn die gefepgebenden Rérperfdjaften find im gegentodrtigen 
Augenblid im Begriff, eine vollftandige Umbiloung gu evfahren, 
indem da8 einheimifeye Clement auf Grund eines liberalen 
Wahllyftems ftirter in ihnen vertreten werden foll, alB bisher 
ber Gall war, fo dab alfo den eingelnen Provingen eine Art 
Homerule gewahrt wiirde. Diefes Experiment beruht auf der 
fogenannten Crop-Wtte vom Yalre 1892, weldje jedody mur 
die allgemeinen Bringipien feftftellt, waibrend deren Wnpaffung 
an die Iofalen Berhaltniffe und Bebditefniffe der inbifden 
Regierung felbit vorbehalten bleibt. BJm Yahre 1893 wurden 
ben nenen Gefegen gemag die erften Wahlen abgehalten. Die 
Hauptgiige der nunmehr geltenden Cinridtung fiir Bengalen, 
dad hier al8 Mufter genommen werden mag, waren folgende. Auf 
Bengalen mit feinen 71 Millionen Cinwohnern entfallen fieben 
auf die Dauner von gwei Jahren zu wahlende Wbgeordnete gum 
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legi8lativen Rath. Bum Bwede der Wahl bebielt “ver der: 
geitige Gouverneur von Bengalen, Sir Charles Elliot, die 
Hochft einfadje, uralte Eintheilung feingr Proving bei, rod) 
weldjer diefelbe in gwei Theile gerfallt: in Calcutta und in 
48 Land augerhalb der Hauptftadt Mtofuffil). Calcutta nun 
ftellt brei Deputirte, und- gwar derart, da einer durd) die 
Stadtvertretung, der gweite durd) die Univerfitit und der dritte 
durd) die Handelsfammer, von Calcutta gewahlt wird. Die 
vier itbrigen Wbhgeordneten werden indireft von den Stadt 
vertretungen und den Diftriftsimtern der Proving gewabhlt, in 
der Weife, dah jede Stadtvertretung und jede Divifion wedsfel- 
weife alle adjt Jahre einen Repriifentanten entfendet, der arch 
givet Jahre im fegiglativen Rath figt. In den rein ldndlidjen 
Begivten ift das Wahlfyftem bas namliche, fo daf wei Divifionen 
alle gwet Jahre einen WAbgeordneten wahlen und jede Divifion 
innerhalb acht Jahren an die Reihe fommt. Die Namen der 
Erwahlten werden dem Gouverneur vorgelegt, der von feinem 
Redjte, die Veftdtigung der Wah! gu verjagen, nur im duferften 
Galle Gebraucd) madjen wird. Die Erfahrungen, die man mit 
dem, allerding3 erft feit gwei Jahren beftehenden, Syftem gemacht 
hat, find befriedigend, da man in der neuen Ginridtung eine 
Starfung der Regierungsgewalt erblict, nicjt, wie man 
vielfeicht erwarten follte, eine Sdjwidung. 

Diefe gefeggebenden Rirperfdaften find jedoch micht die 
eingigen Quellen, aus denen dav indifdje Recht erflieht. Auger 
ben Rathen de3 Vizefinigs und der Gouverneure von Madras, 
Bombay und Bengalen ijt aud) das englifehe Parlament Redjta» 
quefle; ebenfo haben die von den Rathen alterer Organifation ge- 
{chaffenen Gefege Gitltigkeit; auferdem das einheimifdje indifeye und 
muhammedanifde Recht, das jedod) den Wuslegungen der oberften 
englifdjen Geridjtshife unterworfen ift und die Gewohnheits- 
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Mit Ausnahme der Faille, wo der Collector al¥ Richter 
handeln Fann, und eines nadjher nodj gu erwa§nenden ift die 
richterlidje Funttion voy ber adminiftrativen getrennt. Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay und Allahabad fine die Sige von Ober: 
geridten, an deren Spige ein Obervidhter fteht und deren Be 
amte und WUnrwalte theifs Englinder, theils Cingeborene find: 
ein Richter mug Cingeborener fein. Sie find fowohl erfte als 
aweite Bnfiang, wihrend der geheime Math in London der 
oberfte Uppellhof ift. Die niedere Geridhtsbarteit ijt gum gripten 
Theil den Cingeborenen anvertraut, neun Behntel aller Civil- 
progeffe und drei Viertel aller Straffadjen gehen durd) ihre Hinde. 

Was bis jebt iiber das indifde Verwaltungafyftem gefagt 
wurde, ift bie Theorie desfelben. Die Praxis entfpridht diefer 
nidjt immer, eine Thatfache, die nidt allen Hier, fondern im 
gefamten englifdjen Berfaffungsteben gu beobachten ift. Der 
Englander ift eben, im Gegenjag gum Frangojen, in folden 
Dingen fein Syftematifer, ein abgefagter Feind jeder Scablone 
und Pringipienreiterei; feine ausgeprigte Individualitat fcjeut 
nicht davor guritd, mit den natten Thatfaden handgemein gu 
werden und fid) mit ihnen abgufinden, ohne Beigiehung theo 
vetifdjer Hitlfen. Daher ijt der Bigetinig, obwohl Chef der 
gelamten indifdjen Berwaltung, in der That nidts weniger 
als diefes. Mit feinem Hof im fernen Simla refidivend, muf 
ev fic) darauf befdjrinfen, die Dinge zu fontrolliren, viel mebr 
al8 fie in ihren Cingelfeiten gu Lenten. hm obliegt die 
Reitung der allgemeinen Reidsangelegenheiten, die Regelung der 
Begiehungen zu auswirtigen Michten und die Begleidjung fid 
etiwa. gegeniiberftehender Jntereffen der eingelnen Landedtheile. 

Das Srhwergewidht der eigentlidjen BVerwaltung liegt in 
ber Proving, und die Tendeng nad) Selbftindigmadung der 
Proving gegeniiber dem Reid) tritt immer mehr gu Tage. Wher 

_ auch die Provingen zeigen wenig Wehnlicjfeit in adminiftrativer 
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Beziehung, da fie immer noch guf fehr die Spuren ihres 
Gefhidtliden Wadhsthums an fic tragen. Dtan unterfdjeidet 
gewibhnlich, etwa8 vage gwar, drei Brovingen, die den Namen 
Prafidentihaften fjihren, welder ame hod) aus ber Beit 
Itammt, da die erjten Fattoreien unter der Leitung eines Prifidenten 
ftanbden:; Madras, Bombay und Bengalen. Mun haben die 
beiben erfteren nodj denfelben Umfang, wie gu Anfang des 
Sabhrhundert8; aber eine Prafidentidjaft Bengalen exiftirt nur 
dem Ramen nad, d. h., was man fo nennt, ift viel umfang: 
reidher, al8 das, was in der Geographie diefen Mamen fiihrt. 
Vengalen umfaft in der That alle Landestheile, die micht gu 
Bombay und Madras gehiren, bas Punjab, die Central 
provingen, die Nordweftprovingen, Oudh und jegt and) nod 
Britifdh Birma. Die Gouverneure von Madras und Bombay 
werden vom Minifter ernannt, forrefpondiren in gewiffen Fallen 
mit Ddiefem direft und haben jeder, wie bereits erwabnt, einen 
exefutiven und legi8lativen Rath zur Seite. Gin Uebertritt 
der Beamten von einer diefer Provingen in’ die andere oder nacj Ben- 
galen findet nidjt, oder unr jebr felten ftatt. Diejenigen Provingen, die 
man unter dem Namen Bengalen zufammenfaft, ftehen mehr 
oder weniger direft unter dem BVigefdnig, bieten aber unter fic) 
wieder grope Verjdiedenheiten dar. Das eigentlice Bengalen 
unterfteht einem Gouverneurlieutenant mit einem legidlativen 
Rath. Die Nordweltprovingen werden getrennt verwaltet; der 
Dortige Gouverneurlientnant, dev feit 1886 einen legislativen 
Rath neben fic) hat, ift gugleid) Oberfommiffir von Oudbh; 
das Punjab bildet ein drittes Gouvernement ohne legislativen 
Rath; die Centralprovingen, Britifdh-Birma und Affam, fteben 
unter Oberfommiffiren, und jeruliegende Xheile, wie Wjmeer, 
Berar und Coorg werden von befonderen Beamten verwaltet. 

Aber damit ift die Buntheit der Mominifiration noch nicht 
gu Ende. Das ganze Syftem beruht wieder auf einer Bwei- 
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theilung in veglementirte und nidjt-reglementivte Brovingen oder 
Diftrifte. (Regulation und non regulation system). Regulations 
nannte man die gefebgeberifdjen Wkte der Prafidentfdhaftdrathe 
der Provingen, fie bildeten die exften Verfuche der Verwaltungs- 
organifation und follter den Beamten des gangen Reiches alB 
Norm dienen. Mit der Zeit aber jah man ein, dab allgemeine 
Sake nicht iiberall Anwendung finden ftdnnten, und man war 
genithigt, gewiffe andjtride auf anderer Bafis gu regieren. 
So unterliegen alle neuerworbenen Provinzen, wie 3. B. dad 
Punjab, nicht mehr dem Regulations{yjtem, das iberhaupt im 
Unsfterben hegriffen ijt, gumal die Bevdlterung fic) nad 
und nad) an die englifde Gerrfdaft gewshnt hat und viele 
Cinvidhtungen fiir das Gefamtreich Giiltigteit befigen. Unter: 
{chiede srwifcjen den reglementirten und nidht-reglementirten Gandes. 
theifen beftehen jedod) immer nod. Go fliegen in den tebteren 
die adminiftrative und vidjterlihe Funttion nod in einer Hand, 
withrend in der erfteren Cinnehmer und Richter getvennte Pers 
fonen find; der Oberbeamte fiihrt ben Titel _,, ftellvertretender 
RKommiffic” (Deputy Commissioner), und die hidhften Beamten+ 
ftellen find nicht nur den dazu befiihigten Giviliften, fondern 
aud) Militdrs guginglid). 

Wie don erwafnt, macht fid) in der jiingften Beit die 
Lendeng bemerfbar, die Proving etwas mehr auf eigene Siife 
gu ftellen. Der im Jahre 1872 (von. einem afghanifdjen 
Strafling im Port Blair auf den Andamaneninfetn) ermorbdete 
Vizefinig Lord Mayo war der Exfte, der einem diesbegiiglidjen 
Verfud) macte, und alle feine Nadjfolger find ihm in derfelben 
Richtung gefolgt, dem ausgefprodjenen Talent der eingeborenen 
Bevilterung fiir Seldftverwaltung Recnung tragend, welded 
Talent fic) in jeder Dorfgemeinde mit ihrem Borjteher (Head- 
man) und Giinferrath (panchayat) ausbritdt. Der Verfuch beftand 
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befugniffe iiber bie Ginangen der Provingen autfgegeben hat. Diefe 
fteuern wohl nod) zur allgemeinen Reidbstaffe bei, allein ein bee 
ftimmter Xheil der Cinnahmen flieft ipuen wieder gurité zur 
BVeftreitung lofaler Bevitrfniffe; augerdem fteht e8 ignen frei, 
fel6ft Hittfaquellen gu entdedten, die nur ihnen und befonder3 
ihrem Ergiehungswejen zu gute fommen follen. Und ba e8 in 
Sndien gerade fo ift, wie tiberall, fo ift leicht erfichtlic), baB mit der 
finangiellen Rraft auch die politifje Bedeutung der Proving wiadhft. 

Diefe Bemertung fiihrt gur Betradjtung der Sinang: 
verwaltung be8 indifdjen Reidjes im allgemeinen. 

Nad) ungefihrer Berechnung besiffern fic) die faujenden 
Einnahmen und Musgaben auf 60 Miflionen Pfund Sterling 
oder 1200 Millionen Mart, alfo etwa fo hod, wie die deg 
deutidhen Reidjes, deffen Ctat fiir das Sahr 1895/96 in Gin 
nahmen und Ausgaben mit 1247 256063 Mart abjchliept. 
Hwangig Millionen Pfund, oder ein Drittel der Gefamtein: 
nahmen, erfliefen aus der Boden fteuer; gehn weitere aus 
ben Grgebniffen der Gifenbahnen, Bewafferungsanftalten und 
Poften; gehn Millionen bringt das Opium, jechs Milionen das 
Galg;*” der Reft wird ourd die Stempel- und Spivituojen 
ftener, jowie durd) die Bille aufgebracht, wihrend bie direfte 
Steuer nur ungefihr eine halbe Million einbringt. Unter ben 
Ausgaben figuriren die fiir bas Geer mit etwa 20 Milionen, 
5 Millionen erfordert die Verginfung der fic) auf 150 Midionen 
befaujenden Staatajduld; aus bem Refte werden die Gebalter 
fiir Beamten,"* die sffentlidjien Urbeiten, die Erziehungs- und 
Sdhulanftalten 2c. beftritten. 

So einfach fid) died nun anhirt, fo fchwierig ift 8, e& 
in den Details gu faffen. Cinmal wegen der Wahrungsver:, 
Haltniffe: In Yndien bitdet betanntlidh die Rupie! die Miing 
einbeit, eine Silbermiinge, bie nominell gwei Shillings werth ift; 
von Ddiefem Nominalwerth weidjt jedod) der Marktwerth oft 
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bebdeutend ab, und ¢8 ijt befarnt, bag ex in der jiingften Beit 
auf einen Shilling gwei Pence gefunten ift, ein Umftand, der 
febv ungeilvolle Wirtungen im Gefolge hatte und augenblidlid) 
nod bat und gur Berwirrung dec ipdifdjen Ginangen nidt 
wenig beitrégt. Gin weiterer Umftand, der einen Haren Gin 
Blict in diefelben hemmt, ift der, dab, wie bereits bemerft, in 
Qndien der Staat der gripte Urbeitgeber, alles in allem ift. 
Nicht genug damit, daf er das Land verwaltet und die Iuftiz 
ausiibt: er ijt aucy der alleinige Grundbejiger, infofern der 
alte Grundjag Geltung hat, dah die Regierung Anvedjt auf 
einen Theil des Exrtrages von jeder bigha Gand hat; er ift der 
alleinige Opium und Salgprodugent; er baut und unterbilt 
Cifenbahnen, Strafen, Bewafferungswerke; leitet Poften, Lele: 
graphen und Schulen — und hat infolge hiervon audy das 
finangielle Gebahren aller dieier Unftalten und Beranftaltungen 
gu iiberwaden und gu lenfen. 

Um meiften Cigenthiimlidffeiten bietet die Erhebung der 
Bodenfteuer dar. Gm Gahre 1832 wurde mit der Vermeffung 
und Klaffifigirung de3 Landes begonnen; im Laufe der folgenden 
Sahrgehnte wurde die Riefenarbeit fortgefept, und heute ift das 
SKatafterwejen in Englifdy-Budien fo geregelt, wie bei uns.” 
Auf, Grund diefer Regelungen wird die Bodenfteuer erhoben, aber, 
wie bag eigentlich bei einem ande wie Jndien felbftverftandlic) ijt, 
nicht itberall auf die gleiche Weife, jondern unter jteter Beriic: 
fichtigung der gejchidtlich gewordenen, den Cingeborenen itber 
alles gehenden srtlidjen Berhiltniffe. Und fo laffen fich drei 
gropfe GSyfteme der Grundftenererhebung unterfdeiden. Ju 
Bengalen, b. h. in gang Mordindien, mit Wusnahme des 
Nordweftens wurbe im Jahre 1793 durd) das Permanent 
Settlement be3 Lord Cornwalli3 das Land an eine Art 
pon Generalpidtern al3 OQuafieigeigenthum itbertragen. Diejer 
_ Modus befteht nod) gu Recht: die Generalpichter, die Zemindars, 
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wie fie genannt werden, liefern eine permanent feftgelegte 
Rente an ben Staat ab, alfo heute noch fo viel wie vor hunbert 
Sahren, und erheben die ebenfalls feftgelegte Steuer von ihren 
Unterpddtern, ungeachset der ingwifdjen eingetretenen Steigerung 
ber Bodenwerthe und ohne Riidfidht anf den jeweiligen Ertrag, 

Anders ift e8 in Madras oder Bombay; hier Herrfdjt 
bas fogenannte Raiyatwari-Syftem. Die Raiyats find Pachter, 
welde bon der Regierung Land auf beftimmte Beit, gewshntich 
30 Jahre, ausgeliehen erhalten, wogegen fie alljahrlid) eine Rente 
gablen, die bemeffen ift nad) ber Bonitit des Bodens, einem 
Ertragsdurdfdnitt und nach dem Extragswerth mit Einbegiehung 
aller miglidjen Umftinde und {djlieflid) nach der Untheilsquote, 
die bem Staate billig gufallen follte. Nach Langen, ungemein 
fcwierigen Verfuchen ift man hier auf ein Spftem gerathen, bei 
dem Bauer und Regierung fdjeinen gleid) gut beftehen gu tinnen. 

Sm Nordweften herrjdjt ein gemifehtes Syftem; hier wird 
die Bodenvente dorfweife (Mahé! Settlement) erhoben, d. §. 
bon bem Dorfeigenthiimer, ber entweder ein Grofgrundbefiger, 
oder ein Hleinerer bauerlider Cigenthiimer oder aud) die Gefamt 
gemeinbde fein fann. In anderen Landjdaften wiederum herrfden 
Syiteme, die mit ben eben befdjriebenen grifere oder geringere 
Uehnlichteit haben. — Der Gejamtertrag der Bobdenftener 
belduft fich, wie erwahnt, auf 20 Mifionen Pfund, was einen 
Durchfdnitt von gwei Shillings auf ben Kopf der Bevsilferung 
und den Morgen Landes reprifentict und feds Progent 
de® Ertragswerthes, gegen 331/s Brogent, weldje die 
Regierung der Yeoguls beanfprudhte. 

Das Opium bringt, wie erwihnt, gehn Millionen, die 
thatfaidlids gum gripten Theile von den Chinefen beigeftenert 
werden und die aud den Hauptgrund& abgeben biirften dafiir, 
dafi der nenerding3 von eingelnen Giferern unternommene Feld: 
ua 6peaen Der Gehranmh pee GHiftee? Seinen Qmedt perfehlen 
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wird. Das Pflanzen de3 Mobhns ift Monopol be Staates, 
ber in Gengalen, in der Mahe von Patna und VBenares grope 
Kulturen angelegt hat, two er aud die Bereitung bes Opiums 
vornimmt, dag er dann an die Calcuttaer Raufleute ablagt. 
Der Ueberfehuk iiber die Produltionsfoften figurirt dann im 
Budget als direfte Cinnahme. Wahrend aber im ganjen 
britifdjen Lervitorium, von den erwahnten Wusnahmen ab- 
gefeben, ber Anbau des Mohns ftreng verboten ift, flovict ev in 
einigen Cingeborenen+Staaten Centralindiens, hier wird beim 
Uebergang iiber bie Grengze ein Zoll erhoben, der fid) nah 
bem. Marktpreije von Calcutta ricjtet. — Bobdenfteuer und 
“Opiummonopol fiefern alfo die Galfte des gefamten Staata- 
aufwandes, wahrend bie andere Hilfte aus ben oben begeid): 
neten Quellen verforgt wird. 

Vor und mitten in der eben befdjriebenen politifden und 
finangiellen Berwaltungsmafdine fteht gum Scjube derjelben 
im Jnnern und zur Vertheidigung nad augen die Armee. 
Diefer ihrer doppelten Uufgabe entfpridjt die Organifation des 
Heeres, die wahrend der fegten act Bahre (unter den Lords 
Dufferin, Lansdowne und Roberts) ihre jegige Ge: 
ftaltung erbielt. Das Gejamtheer zahlt beildufig 100 000 
britijdhe Mannjchaften und 180000 Cingeborene, im gangen 
aljo 280000 Mann, die gegebenenfalls noch durch bie Hiilfs- 
truppen der Cingeborenen-Staaten vermehrt werden fdnnen. 
Der grifere Theil dient als Occupationstruppe, wahrend 
70.000 Mann jeden Augenblic in Bereitfdhaft gefet werden 
fSnnen, um an die Grenze gu marfdjiren, wenigftens ift nad 
den jiingften offigielen Berfiderungen der Nobilifirungsplan 
bis in die Tebten Cingelheiten geregelt. Geefiifte und Land- 
grenge find geniigend bewadjt, bie Eingdnge gu den Hafen von 
Calcutta, Bombay, Karahi und Rangoon find ftark befejtigt ; 
ebenfo im Norden die Hauptitragen, die vom Kontinent herein- 
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fii§ren. Die eine Befeftiqungglinie det Quetta, eine grweite 
faBt die Briictentipfe bes Indus bei Sutfur und Attod in ‘fic, 
wahrend eine britte von Rawal Pindi bis Multan die Bu 
ginge gum Punjab vegfperrt. Die Sdlagfertigfeit der Wrmee 
rourbde erhiht durd) die Neuorganifation vom Jahre 1893, die, 
den vevdinbderten Umftinden Rechnung tragend, an Gtelle der 
drei bi8 dahin getrennten und felbftindigen Yrmeen von 
Madras, Bombay und Bengalen vier Armeecorps fepte, 
bie einem Oberfommandirenden unterftellt find, unter rweldjem 
vier Generallieutenants die eingelnen Corps befebligen. 

_ MRadhdem nun ein, naturgemaif nur fliichtiger Cinblid ge- 
wonnen in die Natur Iudiens und feiner Bewohner, fowie in 
das Verwaltungsfyftem, unter weldem die Englander ihre 
Herrfdhaft ausiiben, oringt fid) von felbjt die Frage anf: 
Welde BWirfung hat diefe Herrfchaft auf die indifden Bolter 
ausgeiibt? Haben die Yndier Urjade, den Englindern dantbar 
gu fein fiir das, was fie an ihnen gethan oder nidjt? 

GS giebt unter den Betheiligten wohl teine Frage, itber 
welde die Anfidhten weiter anseinandergehen, al8 diefe. Wuf 
der einen Geite ftehen die Peffimiften, weldje nidjt mide 
werden, zu behaupten: Jndien wird von den Englindern gu 
ihrem eigenen Bortheil ausgebeutet; der Cigennuy der regierenden 
Rlaffe wird nur erreidjt von ihrer Unwiffenheit und Gewwiffen- 
lofigteit; Beftenerung ijt gleidjbedeutend mit Wusraubung; die 
Rechtspflege ift privilegivter Meineid; der Boden wird immer 
me§t auggefogen; das Wolf fteht heftindig am Ranbde des 
Hungertodes und bildet eine Herde Sklaven in den Handen 
de3 Geldverleihers. — Demgegeniiber ftehen die optimiftifden 
Unfidjten Hauptfachlid) der offigiellen Rreife, welche ausfithren: 
Vor allem gieht England feinen diveften Nuben aus Yndien, 
went man nidjt die Beamtengebhilter hierher redjnet, die gum 
Theil ins Meutterland flieBen und dort verzeyrt werden; fein 
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englifder Urbeiter, Fein englifder Steuerzahler Hat einen 
Pfennig diveften Nugent oder gahlt einen Pfennig weniger zu 
den Landeseinfiinften, weil wir Indien befigen”;°? die pax 
britannica fdjiigt da8 Gand nidjt nur, nad angen, fondern 
erhalt aud im Junern Rube und Ordnung; die Regierung 
wendet Miflionen um Deillionen auf, um die aus Mifernten 
entjtehende Moth gu lindern; fie baut Gijenbahnen und Be- 
wafferungganftalten, unterftiipt weitgehendft Sdulen und Er- 
ziefungdinftitute und vergilft dem lebten Bauern gu ein wenig 
Gigenthum. Der Handel entwickelt fic) ungemein rafd); die 
Ginnaghmen fteigen trop der Gerabjesung der Steuern; fort 
wabrend entitehen unter dem Sdug und der Gorderung des 
Gtaates neue induftrielle Unternehmungen; die Bevdlterung 
mebrt fic) ftetig. 

Wenn es num leidt und billig ift, fid) auf die eine oder 
andere Seite gu fdlagen und, je naddem, uneingefdrintt gu 
loben und gu tadeln, fo ift e8, weil gerechter, weit weniger 
einfach, einen Gtandpunft gu gewinnen, von bem aus die 
Gegenfige verjshut erjdeinen, gumal bei einem folden BVerfuch 
eB fich als nothwendig erweift, alted und menes gu vergleichen 
und gegeneinder abguwagen. Erjt bei einem folden Verfahren 
gelangt man gu einer unparietifdjen Werthfdhigung der Dinge. 
Und auc dann nod) mus da8 Urtheil vorfidjtig und guritd: 
haltend fein. 

Wohl nichts fpringt dem Betrachter der indifdjen Gefdhichte 
mebr in die Augen, al8 der Rontraft swifdjen der Unbeftindig- 
feit der Throne und der Stetigkeit der fogialen BVerhiltniffe. 
Gieht man daher von den Hdufigen dynaftijden Verdnderungen 
ab, fo fann man fagen: die materielle Sage des Volfes gu 
irgend einer Beit war typifd) fiir das, wads fie gu aller Beit 
war,”* fo dah alfo in diefer Hinfidht bas, was wir Fortfdritt 
nennen, in Snbien aar nicht oder, beftenfallZ, nur weniq und 
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febr allmahlic) Blak greifen fann. Gehon die altefter Bee 
fudjer de8 andes, Griedjen, Uraber, Btaliener, driidten ihr 
Erftaunen aus iiber die Hohe Civilifagion, bie fie dort an 
trafen. oltreide State, fleifige Uderbauer, gefchidte Gand- 
werfer, lebjafter Ganbdel, gefdmadvolle Architeftur — alles 
died fdeint bem indifdjen Boden eingéboren gu fein. Bm 
achtgehnten Jahrhundert war Surat das Emporium des Sandels 
mit Europa, und die Bahl feiner Bewohner wird auf 800000 
angegebern. U8 Clive im Jahre 1757 in Murfdidbabad, der 
Hauptftadt Bengalens, eingog, fdjrieb er: ,,Diefe Stadt ift fo 
ansgedehnt und volfreid) wie London, mur mit dent Unterfdjied, 
bak e3 dort unendlic) mehr febr reicje Leute giebt, als in 
| Qondon.” EB wird von fabelhaften Gummen gerebdet, die 
jeweil den indifdjen Eroberern alg Beute in die Hande fielen, 
und der Pfauenthron de8 Shah Fahan (1628—1658) wurde 
auf 130 Millionen Mark gewerthet.2> — Nun lapt fich aller 
dings fagen: MNeben dem in wenigen Handen anfgehiuften 
Reihthum fann die gripte allgemeine Armuth hergehen. Von 
biefer Urmuth haben wir jedoch feinen Beweis. Die natiirs 
fiden Hiilfsquellen Yudiens waren unter der Herrfchaft der 
Cingeborenen ebenjo entwidelt, wie zu irvgend einer Beit nach 
Ber, und-ihve Grgebnijfe lteferten immer einen grofen Ueber« 
fchup, der gubem im Lande verblieb. Was zuer[t die euro 
. paifdjen Handler angog, waren nicjt die Rohprodutte, jondern 
die Erzeugniffe des Gewerbes. Und wer je in der imbifdjen 
Abtheilung bes Kenfington-Mufjeum3 in London einen Blid 
gethan hat auf die dort anfgehiuften Scabe — von der in 
Holz gejdnigten Hausfront aus Lahore und der armors 
folonnade aus Agra, von den wunderbaren Geweben und 
Stidereien mit ihren blendenden Farbungen vorbei bis gu dew 
berrlichen Metallarbeiten und CElfenbeinfdjnigercien und dem 
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‘in funfigewerbliden Dingen haben die Yndier von den Eng: 
ldubern und den Curopiern itberhaupt nicht3 gu fernen. 

Der AUderbau Hat feit Bahrhunderten feine Berinde- 
Tungen erlitten. Die traditionellen,. einfadjen Methoden 
find bem Boden und dem Mima ausgezeidnet angepaft. Wit 
Ausnahme der Kartoffel in einigen Stridjen wurde feine neve 
Kulturpflange eingefiihrt; vor wie nad) bilden Hirfe, Reis und 
Weigzen die Hauptnahrung der Bevslferung, neben weldjen nody 
allerlei WUrten von Hiilfenfriichten, Gerwiirzen, Riichentrdutern 
und Delfaaten angepflangt werden. Der Bauer ift fon lange 
aufs genauefte vertraut mit der Zeit der Ausfaat und der Ernte, 
mit der Wedjfelwirth{daft und dem Diingen, wie mit der fiir 
ign fo unendlic) widitigen Runft der Bobdenbewafferung, in 
welch legterer Hinfidht die erfolgreichften modernen Cinrictungen 
gang auf der Grundlage der alten rugen. Mur eins hat die 
-englifde Verwaltung dem indifden Bauern gegeben — die 
Gidherheit, um weldje fein irifder Bruder ihn beneiden 
finnte; aber fie Hat nicht vermodt, ihn aus den Hinden des 
an die Stelle des ehemaligen Groberers getretenen -Geldver- 
leiher3 gu befreien und ihn vor den periodijc) wiederfehrenden 
Migernten und deren Gefolge, der Hunger8noth, vollftandig 
gu fcbiigen — furg, die driicende Urmuth gu befeitigen, unter 
welder der Rleinbauer feufgt. Cine Armuth, deren Vorhanden- 
fein twohf mandjmal geleugnet wird, die aber doch erifticen . 
muf, wie das befonders aus den griinblichen Unterfudungen 
Dadabhai Navrojis Hervorgeht, welder das jahelide 
Durdjdnittseintommen auf den Kopf. der indifdjen Bevdlferung 
auf 20 Rupien beredjuet. 

Uehnlicgh verhalt e3 fice mit denjenigen Bevitterungattaften, 
die nit mit dem WUderbau gufammenhangen. Die Weber 3. B., 
ehemal3 eine bliihende Zunft, haben fiderlich gelitten; in einigen 
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anderen friften fie cin fitmmerficjes Dafein. Die Baumwollen 
fobrifen von Manchefter haben die eingeborene Tertilinduftrie 
vernicjtet, und wenn in der neueften Beit bie Sndier laut Cine 
{pradje erhoben gegen edie gollfreie Cinfugr von Geweben aus 
Lancafhire,2* fo verhindern dod) die in ihrem Lande felbjt ent: 
ftandenen Fabriten ein Wiederaufleben der alten einheimifcjen 
Gewerbethitigteit. — Mit den Webern find die Farber dahin« 
gegangen, und wie Weberei und Farberei find die Miinfte des 
Leppichwirtens, der Geinftiderei, ber Hog. und Elfenbein: 
fdnigerei, der Bearbeitung deS Leders und der Meetalle und 
viele fonftige Hantierungen von ifrer friiheren Hihe herabgefunfen, 
ja gum Theil in Bergeffenheit gerathen, nicht allein gum 
 Schaden Sndiens; and wir fonnen ung nidjt wandern, daB 
eS viele einfidjtige Geute giebt, die mit Mifmuth gufehen, wie, 
mit jedem Tage mehr, Budien at England feine Rohprodutte 
audfigrt, um dagegen Suduftrieerzeugniffe eingutanfden. Ebenjo 
wird, und, wie e8 fjeint, mit Redjt Klage gefithrt wher ben 
Umftand, dak die gefamten Koften, welde die Verwaltung 
und Bertheidigung ndiens erfordern, ausfdjlieBlid) auf die 
Sehultern der Gingeborenen abgewil;t werden, wiahrend bod 
ein gut Theil de Reichthuns, der Grife und der Bedeutung 
Englands auf {einer Verbindung mit Yndien beruht.?” 

Haben nun diejenigen recht, weldje behaupten, dab ber 
Gortidjritt dev weitaus gahlreidften, und gugleidh allerdings 
aud) fonfervativften Bevdlferungstlaffen, der Aderbauer und 
Gewerbetreibenden, unter der englifden Herrfdjaft nice in febr 
Hohem Mage gediehen, fo ftehen denn dod) aud ficherlich und 
unbéftreithar fidjte Momente gegeniiber. Bor allem aft fid 
nicht in Frage ftellen, da die Einwohnergzahl des Landes ge- 
fliegen ift, und dab Siderheit, Ordnung und Recht im Junern 
Herridjen, wahrend eine miidjtige Urmee bereit ift, die Unab- 
htaatatott wach ansern au behaupten. und alle GEinwokhner 
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deB gauzen Landes von Lovalitat gegen ihre Kaiferin erfiillt 
find, wie dag aus Kundgebungen aller Urt hervorgeht. Das 
Verkehrsmefen hat fid_in fehr hohem Make entwidelt. Ym 
Sabre 1856 gihlte man 300 (englifdje:. Meilen Cifenbahren, 
bie gwei Millionen Paffagiere und 250000 Tonnen Giiter 
befivoerten; Heute befigt Sndien ein Eifenbdahuney von mehr 
al8 18.000 Meifen Linge, auf weldem jahrticy 121 Nillionen 
Paffagiere und 26 Millionen Tonnen Giiter befirdert werden. 
1858 betrug die Cinfubr etwa 40 Millionen Rupien; 1892 
Hingegen erveichte der Smport einen Werth von 79 Millionen 
und der Export einen jolden von 113 Millionen Pfund.2* 
Der Erziehung widmet die Regierung die grifte Sorg 
falt; drei nad) dem Londoner Mufter eingeridhtete Univerfitdten 
gu Madras, Bombay und Calcutta, die jede von Taufenden 
Studirender befucht wird, nebjt einer Angahl affiliirter 
feinerer Unftatten (Colleges) vermitteln die hihere Bildung. 
Boltsfdhulen gihlte man im Yahre 1893 142000 mit etwa— 
4 Millionen Sdiilern gegen 400000 im Sahre 1864. Cine 
Holge der gunehmenden Bildung ift wohl das allmaglidh be: 
ginnende Nadjlafjen der Spanning gwifden den verfdhiedenen 
Maffen und Religionen. Jn den legten 30 Yahren haben 
Hindu und, Muhammedaner fice) daran gewihnt, miteinander 
auf derfelben Schulbant gu figen, auf der Gifenbagn gu fahren, 
sufammen den Ridhterfluhl eingunehmen, gemeinfam im gefes: 
gebenden Korper gu tagen und fo die unabwendbare Thatfache 
der religivjen Berfdiedenheiten rugig Hingunehmen. in einem 
Grade, wie das in den vielen Sahrhunderten, die der englifdjen 
HerefGaft vorangingen, nidt gefehah. Wenn and) noch ein weiter 
Weg ift bis gur vollfommenen Harmonie, fo find die religidjen 
Gtreitigkeiten, die allerdings jeden Augenblic auflodern finnen, 
dod) weniger haufig und weniger blutig gewworden, als friiger. 
Mit der Bildung ift auch die BWerthichdsuna pes Ginzel- 
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febend geftiegen. Dic im Auguft bes Jahres 1894 ftattgehabte 
Kataftrophe am Ghona-Gee ift hierfiix ein lehrreides Betjpiel. 
U8 einige Monate vorher infolge eines Erbrutfched die Gefahr 
entftand, daB der gengnnte See iiber feine WUfer trete, bas um: 
gebende Land itberfcpwemmen und fo unermefliden Sdaden 
anricjten werbe, da ergriff die Regierung in aller Stille mit 
einem Softenaufwand von mehr als 6000 Pfund wmfaffende 
Mafregetn mit bem Ergebnif, dap, als der Durchbrud) er- 
“folgte, tein. eingiges Dtenjdjenleben 4u Grunde ging, wabrend 
einem abhulidjen Greignif im Jahre 1840 am oberen Indus 
ungezablte Taufende gum Opfer fielen. 

Die Verallgemeinerung der Bildung, die neben den 
Sdulen einer midjtigen Preffe gu verdanten ift, hatte ‘aber 
uod eine andere BWirtung. Yn immer weiteren Kreifen macht 
fic) a3 Streben nach mehr oder weniger Selbftindigteit, nad 
einer Urt Selbftverwaltung bemerfbar. Diefes Beltreben 
gewann in den Legten Jahren greifoare Geftalt in den fo: * 
genannten Nationalfongreffen, wo man anfingt, fic, unabhingig 
von dec Regierung, mit der Lbjung Heimifcyer Fragen gu be- 
faffen, al8 ba find: Gerringerung der Heirathetojten, in deren 
Hohe die Hauptrwurgel der bauerlide Verfdhuldung yu fudhert 
it; bie Wiederverheirathung der Witwen; die Ubfdaffung der 
uralten fcjwefterlidjen Grbfolge, gemag welder Erben eines 
Manned nicht feine Kinder, fondern die feiner Sdjivefter find; - 
die Erziehung der weiblidjen Kinder, die Rinderehen, die See: 
reijert u. dergl.m. Wud) der Ruf: Indien fiir foie Indier”, [abt 
fich bereits vernehmen al3 Golge der Begiinftigung, weldje die 
Regierung den Degentralifationsbveftrebungen hat angedeihen laffen. 

Wiederholen wir nun die Frage: Weldjes find die Folger 
der englifden Gervfdjaft fiir Gudien? fo werden wir fagen 
tonnen: Die Bevilterung hat fich vermefrt, und der Durch. 
tH Ais han Qihaaatitivona hat fide nehnted: Sam Aes. Dinit. 
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ob direft unter englijdjer Qertfdjaft ober unter eingeborenen 
Siirften ftehend, ift gegen die Mibriude der Gewalt gefdhiigt 
und fann in Rube geniefen, was e8 hervorbringt. Wabhrend 
aber die Macht der. Regierung geftarkt, wurde, jteht die’ Be: 
vilferung im Begriff, ihr Jahrhunderte altes SGleicjgewidt yu 
verlieren, und damit ift eine Bewegung inauguriert, die die 
ganze bisherige gefdjidtlicle CEntwidelung Yndiens auf den 
Kopf gu ftellen geeignet ift. Mit der Ginfiihrung des euro- 
piifden Staatenbegriffs und einer bis ind einjelne organifirten 
Berwaltung hat man, unftreitig von den wohlmeinendften Wb- 
fidhten geleitet, gu viel neuen Wein weftlider Gedanfen und 
Gitten in die alten Sdjliuce inbdifdjer, feftgefugtér GFormen 
und deen gefiillt. Niemand wird fich unterfangen fdnnen, 
vorausgufagen, gu weldjen Refultaten diefer ProzeB fithren 
wird. Ob, vorausgefegt, dah England dem von Norden Her 
immer heftiger anpodjenden Feind ftand halten fann, wie Ginige 
meinen, das gwangigfte Jahrhundert in Gndien eine WAngahl 
fic) felbjt regierender, unabbingiger Staaten fehen wird, deren 
Oberhoheit in englifden Handen ruht; oder ob Yndien fic 
gang [o8reifen wird und man in dem gegenwirtigen Bere 
Haltnif Englands gu demjelben fpiterhin nur eine romantifehe 
Epijode der euglifdjen Gefchichte erbliden wird, wie Spencer 
Walpole meint; oder ob Indien mit Grofbritannien und feinen 
Kolonien gu einem einheitliden Riefenreid), dem Greater Britain, 
gufammenwadfen wird — dag fiegt anferhalb menfdlicjer 
Gefidhtaweite. Zunddhft wohl wird in dem Berhiltnif beider 
Minder gu einander feine Aenderung eintreten. Wher dann 
Bleiben auc) die Berpflidjtungen Englands gegen Fudten une 
gemein grofe und fdjiwierige — Werpflidtungen, die einer der 
befien Renner Jndiens, der friihere Oberfommandivende, Feld- 
marjdall Lord Roberts, wie folgt programmatifd formulirt: 
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bie fich feit mehr al3 einem Jahrhundert wirkjam gegeigt at 
fiir Die Wohlfahrt und Sicerheit der Milionen, liber die wit 
herrjdjen und fiir die Geftigteit unjecet eigenen Macht; wir 
miiffen daher mit der guferften Borfie jeden Borfehlag priifen, 
der eine rabdifale Aenderung in den Pringipien begweden midte, 
weldje bidher unjere Berwaltung geleitet haben. Wir diirfen 
nie die Thatfache aus dem Auge verlieren, dafs die Intereffen 
und Reigungen, die Sympathien und Vorurtheile diefer Milionen 
fehe von einander abweidjen, ja oft einander guwiderlaufen. 
Jn vielen Begiehungen liegt gwifchen dem Muhammedaner des 
Punjab und dem Bengalen, dem Sifh und dem Madrafi, dem 
Pathan und dem Mabratten eine viel weitere Kujft al8 gwifden 
bem GEuglinder und dem Ruffen, dent Dentfdjen und dem 
Portugiefen, dem Griedjen und dem Sdweden, fo dap, wenn 
die Leute vow einer reprafentativen Verfaffung nach englifdem 
Mufter reden, oder von ,Qudien fiir die Gndier”, ic) immer 
gerne Fragen midje, weldjer Boltsgruppe oder welder Proving 
man die Sutereffen der ibrigen anvertrauen, wie man die un 
geheure Menge, welde bad indifce Reid) Hildet, als eine 
eingige gefchlofiene Mationalitat behandein michte. Diejes ere 
innert mid) an das Wort eines einfictigen, wohluntervichteten 
Gingeborenen aus Mtadvas, der, nad) feiner Unficht itber die 
Theorie de3 ,Gudien fiir die Indier” befragt, alfo antwortete: 
ny Seven Sie in den zoologifdjen Garten und Hffnen Sie famtlide 
Rafige, We Thiere fallen iiberetnander her utd iiber die 
Reidhen der Berfleifejten jdreitet der Liger.“” Unter dem Tiger 
verftand er die rauhen Muhammedaner des Nordens, die, in 
“Gemeinjhaft mit den itocigen nirdliden Vatferfaften Sndiens, 
jene friegerifdjen GCigenfdaften befigen, die dem friedliebenden, 
fanften Giidlander abgehen, und denen er nicht wibderfteben 
fonnte. Die Moral diefer Wlegorie ijt, dab Indien nicht fidh 
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die verfiedenartigen Raffen gufammenhalter muf. Die Maddt, 
die Sndien den inneren und duferen Frieden bewahren fain, 
ift England. Wher die duferfte Borfidht ijt nsthig. Denn, 
obgleid) England dic Wufgabe ithernommen hat, feinen dfttiden 
Unterthanen die Segnungen weltlider Civitifation guflieBen gu 
laffen und fein Regierungsfgftem den jeweifs durch diefelbe 
Givififation verdnderten Umftinden in den Mebensverhaltniffen 
ber Bilter angupaffer, darf e& nie aufer act laffen, dah die 
teftlihe Erziehung gur Beit nur einen unendlid) Heinen Theil 
der Bevilferung beeinflupt, und dah die grofe Mehrheit in 
ihren Sitten und Gewohnbheiter, in ihrem Fiihlen und Denten 
immer aod) diefelbe ift, die ihre Borviter vor Yahrhunderten 
waren: Gtirte, Ordnung und befonnener Fortfdritt mub 
daher die Lofung fein. 


Anmerfungen, 


* M18 Quelien tourden vorgugsweife beuugt: Cotton, India (1883); 
Wheeler, Indian History (1892); Qyatl, Rise of the British Dominion 
in India (1893); Baden- Bowell, A short account of the Land Revenue 
and its Administration in British India; with a Sketch of the Land 
tenures (1893); Dadabhai Naoroji, Poverty of India (1888); ber* 
felbe: Speech, delivered in the House of Commons 14th August 1894 - 
derjelbe: Indian Exchanges and Bimetallism (1886); derfefbe: Presidential 
Address, delivered at Lahore 27th December 1893; the Parliamentary 
Debates; mehrere Sahrgdnge der » Weekly Times“; Macaulay, Essays; 
Green, A short History of the English People; M’ Carthy, A History 
of our own Times; Geefey, The Expansion of England. 

* Vergl. Baden- Powell, GS 5. 

° Bergl. Parliamentary Dehates, 2th June 1893, Rol. 128, 

* Vergl. Vyatl, S. 77. 

5 Disguise the matter how we might, there is no hiding the fact, 
that India is held at present by the sword.“ General Chesney in der 
Parlamentéverhandiung am 2. Juni 1893. 

Macaulay, Lord Ctive, S. 11 (TaudGnis Ed.) Bemerten wir 
nicht gue Beit ein ahntides Berhattni® in Wegypten? 

7 Der Maharajah, von dem Hier die Rede ift, ftarb am 28. Dee 
gember 1894. 
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® Gie berubt aljo gang anf den Pringipien des USfolutismus, wie 
ihn Hobbes lehrie. Bergl. Paulien, Ethif, Bb. I, S. 496—498. 

* Qn der allerneneften Beit ideint die Selbftthitigteit ber Gin+ 
gebovenen in etivad gu erwadjen, twie das die*Ende Marg 1895 eriffnete 
Gijentahn gwijden CarateSwar und Magra beweijen diirfte. Es ift died 
die erfte Cifenbahn in Qndien (mit Ausnahme ber Lehensftaaten natiirlic), 
die ihre Entftehung ausfdhlieflid) dem Kapital und der Urbeit der Eins 
geborenen verdantt. Wergl. , Weekly Times“, 1895, S. 262 und 383. 

« © Deputy Commissioner heift der oberfte Diftrittsbeamte in den 
fog. Non-Regulation Provinces (wovon weiter unten). Die Unterbeamten 
find der Assistent Collector und der eingeborene Deputy Collector. 

" To assess and to collect the Land Revenue has been the chief 
care of all past governments for many centuries; and for this purpose 
territorial divisions and official agencies have been devised ;-and these, 


_ however. modified, still form the basis of modern arrangements, and 


naturally have affected all other departmental jurisdictions and official 
forms. To understand the Land Revenue System, is to gain a greater 
knowledge of Indian government than could be acquired in any other 
way.....; and the assessment and collection of such a widely levied 
impost demand an intimate knowledge of land customs and the social 
features of country life. Babden- Powell, lc, G 2 

Y Gin andgegeidneter Renner indifder Dinge, der hervorragende 
Novellift Mudbyard Ripling, fagt einmal: ,Die Beamten in Yudien 
thun ihre Urbeit, fiir fie giebt e8 nichts als Arbeit, nidjts, dad ifrer Arbeit 
gleidtame. Hier cin Beijpiel diejes Gefiihts: Cin hatlbbitrtiger Schreiber 
liniicte Gormutarien auf einem Gteueramt. Gr fagte gu mir: ,,Wiffen 
Ste, was gefchehen wiirde, wenn id) bon diefem Bogen eine Linie weg- 
nibme oder eine Hingufligte?” Und mit der Miene eines Berjchywsrers. 
fubr er fort: ,Die gange Finangverwaltung in der gangen Praifidentfdaft 
wiirde aus den Fugen gehen. Bedenfen Sie das!” Plain Tales from the 
Hills, G, 287, 

Qn allen PBrovingen, mit Ausnahme von PNabdras, werden eine 
gewiffe Ungahl von Diftritten — dret, vier oder mehr — in Divisions 
gujammengelegt, an deren Spige ein Commissioner fteht, der die Mtittel. 
behbrde gwifden bem Diftriftsheamten und der Regierung bifdet. 

 Bergl. hieriiber und ither da3 Golgende: Traill, Central Go- 
vernment, ©, 109 ff. 

% Bergl. Dadabhat Naor oji, Presidential Address, Sahore 1893. 

_+© Bergl. Bibliothéque universelle, Octobre 1894. 

7 Um 12. Februar 1895 betonte der Mtinifter fiir Yudien, dah die 
eingige Tage, die der indifdhe Bauer nothwendigeriveije gu gzahlen habe, 


40 
bie Galsftener jet, die fic) auf ungefihr 5 Pence oder etwa 40 Reids- 
pfennige pro Kopf belaufe. Parliamentary Debates. 
% Der Gefamtaufwand fiir die Civilbeamten betritgt 11726000 Rupien, 
bie Bahl aller Beamten iftf 7991 EuropHer, 5347 Eurafier und 119514 
Gingeborene. , Weekly Times“, 1895, G. 127. 
1° 100000 Rirpien = 1 Lakh; 100 Lakhs =1 crore. 
20 Bergt. Bleibtren, Perfien, S. 111, 127, 130, 189. 
"1 Berg! Wheeler, Indian History, S. 93. Ginige Bemerfungen 
bet Babden-Powell fcheinen jedod dem gu wideripreden. Bergl. 4. B. 
6. 165. 
2 Rergl. ,Times”, 26. September 1894. 
% Sir John Lubbod, Lhe use of life, G. 141, 
™ Gine merfhwiirdige Glluftration gu diefem Gage finde ich bet 
Wlegander Burnes, Reife nad und in Gofhara rc. in den Jahren 
1831, 32, 33 (aus dem Englijden, Weimar 1834), Bd. I, S. 66. Dort 
heift e3: Bet unjeren Forjdungen nach den VUeberreften der aleyandrini 
fcen Stadte werden wir gu Betvadhtungen iiber den Buftand des Bandes 
“tn Heutiger Beit veranlaft, und cine Bergleicdjung diefer tegteren mit der 
bamaligen Beit (icfert ein mertwitrdiges Ergebnif. Die Gefchichtaidreiber 
beridjten, daf} Borns, mit welcjem Wleyander an den Ufern des Hydaspes 
tampite, ein Geer von 30000 Mann Fubyol! und 4000 Reitern, nebjt : 
200 Glefanten und 300 Sehlachtwagen, untergielt, und dafX er jamtlide - 
benadjbarte Bilter unterworfer atte. Gegenwartig haben wir, wenn wir 
die Sdhlactiwagen in Kattonen verwandetu, damit germ die regelmapige 
. Streitmacht Ranject-Singhs, des ueueren Porus, welder ebenfalls famtlide 
Rabarn fic wuterworfen hat. Dasfetbe Cand wird imaligemeinen 
ftets bieje(be Truppengahl erndbhren, fofern nidt die Bevilterung . 
* Qued) gufiillige inftande vermindert wird." 
= # Berg Reopold v. Orlidh, Reife in Oftindien, Bd. Il, S. 27. 

20 Sn per Parlamentsfigung vom 21. Februar 1895 wurde die Ere 
Heung eines Ymportgolles befdhfofjen. * 

77 Ginen beredten Mushruc erhielten diefe Clagen in der Erdffnungs- 
rede Dadabhai Naorojis gum neunten Indian National Congress, ab- 
gehatten am 27. Dezember 1893. — Gerne ergreife id) dieje Berantaffung, 
um Mr. Dadabhai Navroji, dem erften Yudier, der je im englijden 
Parlament jaf, meinen verbindlidften’ Dant aussuiprecjen fiir bie freund- 
fiche Qiiljetetftung, die er mir durd) Ueberiendung einiger feiner Werke gu 
Theil werden lieb. * 

% Bergl. , Timed”, 15. Februar 1895. Angabe des Mtinijters. 
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The following letters from “Economist,” an old 
English Officer of position and experience in the Pua. 
jab, to the Governor General on the Annexation of the 
Punjak form the third volume of the Punjab Series 
which was started in 1895-—Vols, I and II having al- 
ready appeared—and will, though consisting of only a 
few pages, be found tobe interesting, showing the in- 
sight of the author into Native character, and 
the roasons that led the British Government to annex 
the Punjab. How far the facts have been found to be 
true, aud the policy has succeeded, the reader will be 
able to judge for himself. 


The third volume of the Series promised was 
“ Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs,” but the impor- 
tance and interest attaching these letters have actuated 
their being placed before the public earlier. The 
opinion of the * Hconomist” on the Sikhs is deserving 


of note, 


Tux PUBLISHERS. 


ANNEXATION OF THE PUNJAB. 


LETTERS ADDRESSD TO THE GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL OF INDIA, ON “ANNEXATION 
OF THE PUNJAUB,” BY AN OFFICER OF 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE. 





No E 


My Lorp—At Inst an instalment of long deferred suc- 
eess hag attended your arms, Moolfan has at last fallen 
—and though the Commander-in-Chief bas failed to 
* strike an effectual blow ” he is still able to hold his own, 
aud we may hope that sooner or later the Punjaub may be 
at your disposal—a conquered country. It is therefore 
well to consider what you are to do with it when yog get 
it, and I hope you will appreciate my motives in tender- 
ing you a liltle advice. If so T may be induced to favour 
you occassionally with my opinion of men and measures, 
I know something of this part of India—something of the 
pedple—and something of the Oiliciuls who will be your 
jnst?nments—all which knowledge is very much at your 
service. I shall commence with generals, and as I proceed 
1 may afterwards descend to particulars. 


2, The arguments in favour of a:mexation of the 
Punjaub are rather negative than positive—rather that no 
one can devise any other possil/e plan than that the acqui- 
sition itself is desirable. Doubtless the territory is large ; 
the people within and around it are made of sterney stuff 
than those of our earlier possessions ; and the revenue is 
not large in proportion to the area, Were it possible to 
sink the country into the ocean I am not prepared to say 
that it would not be expedient to do so; Lut as we cat’t 
get rid of it in this way it comes to the proposition that 
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some one musé hold the° great plain of the Indus, Is it 
better that we should do so, or that some once else should? 


3. And here I must observe that I consider Scinde and 
the Punjaub, for political purposes, one. If we withdraw 
from the Punjaub to retain Scinde—isolated on three sides 
and exposed to the Beloochees on the fourth—a dead 
drain on the revenue of India and an utterly objectless 
possession—tv retain Scinde under these circumstandes 
would, I say, be too preposterous for argument, If, again, 
we retain the Punjaub, we shall naturally keep Scinde too 
—and it will bea useful and indirectly profitable possession. 
When, then, I spexk of the Punjaub, I refer to the whale 
plain watered by the Lndus and its tributaries. 


4. The question now to he decided is no matter of 
petty policy—no mere affuir of Dullcep Sing or Sir 
Frederick Currie, nor even a purely Sith question, The 
Sikhy are the creatures of a day. Dulleep Singh is the 
creature of an hour, But it is now for you, niy Lord, to 
fix the permanent limits of our Indian Empire. The 
pillars of Hereulos must now be established. We ap- 
proach (at least, T hope, we do) the termination of a 
stragzle with the last great military’ power in India. ‘To 
advance further into Asia were a folly” not likely to ba 
attempted after past experience, The great Empire of 
Hindoostan, differing in its parts, yet retaining a wonder- 
ful similitude throughout in the character, the habits, and 
the institutions of its paople, is now our own, A lasting 
line of demarcation must be drawn ; permanent landmarks 
must be set up; and then, having disposed of our external 
defences, we may turn to internal maniugement, and do what 
we have never yet dona—make the country pay. Yn truth 
it ought to pay, and more than pay, and there must be some- 
thing rotten in the system, if the supreme rulera of India 
stre obliged to borrow money at 6 per cent, I trust, then, 
that you will Le satisfied with no lemperary arrangement, 
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Take yotrr lite, but when you do take it Jet it bea permanent 
settlement of the question. Let us have no engagements for 
terms of years—no trusting to the chapter ofaccidents, Act 
as if your acts were te holti for hundreds of years. I aw not 
going into Lord Hardinge’s policy. This is a fait accompli, 
and we are now reaping the whirlwind. But this I 

will say that Yiord Hardinge’s plan, so far as the mode of 
governing the Punjaub went, admitted of argument. It 
might have been possible for Sir Henry Lawrence to have 
governed the Punjaub in the native form—but it is not 
possible that that policy should be justifiable which pro- 
vided but for eight years, and did not hint at whet was to 
follow. Yes 1854 is not so distant, and if there had Leon 
no rebellion—if the plan had worked perfectly—~Whit 
then? Echo answers—what! There are no prophets in 
our days, and the world sces mauy changes. Our Indian 
Empite may stand or fall—your arrangements may exist 
through ages—or they may be swept away to-morrow— 

but at least jet us have the possibility of success. Give us 

an intelligible theory—and we will be patriotic enough to 
hope that Britain may rule Hindooatan long enough to 
give ita fair trial, Patans, aud Mahrattas, and Sikhs, 

one after the other, pass over the stage—but you must: 
treat the Punjoub in a way that will be effected by no 
temporary changes. Hold it for good, or give it up for 

ever. 


5. India may be said to have a double boundary. 
‘The great desert running up from the ocean to within 100 
miles of the Hamalayas separates Hindoostan and the 
Dekkan from the Plain of the Indus, The line of defence 
between these countries may thus be reduced to the narrow 
neck between the desert and the hills—what now forms 
the CisSutlej territory. Here exists uo natural barrier 
(for I hardly consider the Sutlej or the Beas to be such),~ 
nor has art supplied the want by a chain of forts. It has 
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fortifications, and we posseas none in this part of the coun- 
try. The fact merely amounts to this, that the tract is 
narrow enough to be defended by an army in the field. 
Hindoostan can only be entered Sy a supperior force. The 
protecting army cannot be eladed. So long as we main- 
tain in the Cis-Sutlej territory an army conipetent to meet 
all comers, so long is Hindoostan protected. 


On the other hand, beyond the Indus we have a second 
boundary in the great mountain chain with which nature 
has hedged in India, as with a ringfence, The boundary 
line ig ‘here mach extended ;—from the sea to Cashmere 
the distance is great, But then we have the defence of a 
natural mountain barrier, Tho mountainous country is too 
poor to maintain a force dangerous to us in the field. 
From a military invasion of Affghans or Beloochees we 
have nothing to fear; und to a foreign armament India is 
only accessible by one or two ditficult passes—which if wa 
defend with but a moderate force, no power can obtain 
entrance, You must now choose one of these two lines of 
military defence. Either occupy the Punjaub—withdraw 
from the Cantonments East of the Beas and Sutlej all 
troops but those required for interna] administration—post * 
along the line of the Indus the force destined for tho. 
general defence of the Empire, and be prepared on tho 
occurrence of alarm to blockade the Khyber and the Bolan. 
Or if you are not prepared for this, withdraw from tho 
Punjaub and Scinde—draw your military cordon across 
‘the Ois-Sutlej territory—build forts and toll off an army 
to be permanently stationed on the frontier, and at any 
time prepared to enact the scenes of '45-46—to repel the 
occupants of the Punjaub whenever they may choose to 
measure their strength with us, but never again to cross 
the Satlej. ; 

6 T propose to consider, 

First—1s it expedient to retain military possession of the 
Purjaub? 
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Second—If we retain military possession, in what form 
should the country be governed—directly by ourselves 
or in a native form ? 


Third—To discuss Yetails of the western boundary, mili- 
tary and civil. 


Fourth—If we annex the Punjaub—how is it to be ad- 
ministered 7 


7, The great question, after all, no doubt is— Will the 
Panjuub pay ? and I therefore think it necessary to premi am 
that I dg not suppose, nor will I argue, that the Panjanh will 
pay positively—that it will defray the expenses of.adl the 
troops to be cantoned within its limits. Why the countr> 
which paid Ranjeet so well should not pay still more power- 
ful conquerors is not 80 clear—but that would involvea still 
Yroader question—our whole Indian system. Suflico that 
for the present at least we must take things as we find 
them—that under our present system tho revenues of the 
Punjaub would not maintain the army—still it does not 
follow that the aeqnisition is a losing one. Wherever the 
frontier be fixed, the army occupying it must be charged 
to the general revenues of the country—and if, when we 
occupy the Panjaub, we are relieved from other expenses— 
if the revenue of the new country adds to our general rent- 
roll, and eliminates a considerable per centage of the 
cost of the occupying army-—then may we hope that the 
finances of India will be put ona surer and a better foot- 


ing, and a great comparative gain will be effected. 
* 
8. The occupation of a country depends on three con- 


siderations, 1—~The difficulty of getting it, 2—Phe diti- 
culty of keeping it. 3—The advantages derived from its 
possegsion. The difficulty of getting the Punjaub it is un- 
necessary for me to enter into. The force of circumstances 
fins already decided thaé point. Ido not anticipate that 
Shere Sing will be admitted to treat for the possession of 
‘the country. ‘The die is cast, and the envy in the field 
wsust be conquered, 
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9. The didiculty of keeping the country is a more fit- 
ting subject of argument. I believe that this difficulty 
has bean very much exaggerated. Noghing is more firmly 
established by experience than the facility with which 
territory is retained when made our own—-the indisposi> 
tion of the people to domestic rebellion—and their imability 
to cope with troops anless they have some nuclews—some 
native army, with gang, discipline, and munitions of war. 
Th is fact could not be better exemplified than in the pre- 
bent year, Yhe war has been protracted—there has been, 
if I mny 80 speak, every encouragement to rebellion. Yet 
“in the proper Sikh country there has been no popular war. 
The villages have not risen—the brothers and relatives of 
Bhere Sing’s soldiers in their villages of Mangha Wave 
taken no part in the fight, We are opposed but by the 
regular army which we left in existence, and, if reduced, 
yet capable of re-expansion hy the return of absent soldiers 
to the nucleus which remained. If there has heen a little 
desultry warfare it was but tho last effort of Bedies and 
Gooroos and Rajas whom we had not quite stript of their 
resources It is perhaps fortunate that the undecomposed ele- 
ments have once more been permitted to boilover. ‘The bad 
humours have come to the surface and may now beeradicated. 
To be effectually conquered, a country must be twice con- 

quered. It is in the nature of things that it should be so. 


10. Whatever it may be geographically, the Punjaub 
is undoubtedly ethnically a part of Hiudoestan. Its people, 
though morehardyare in all their moral and political charac- 
teristics thesame. They are equally prepared to acquiesce in 
a foreign rule—equally accustomed to look on such as their 
normal state. The great mass of the population between 
the Jumna and the Ravee, and of that fron: which the Sikh 
army is chiefly supplied, is “ Jaf”—a tribe of whom it 
may be truly said that they habitually as much excel in 
the arts of peace as they occasionally do in those of war. 
They make good soldiers but equally good subjects, 
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With the exception of tlie castes of the Banniah genus 
and saall loose population of the town, and the artificers 
and people of servile gace iu tho villages, the“remainder of 
the population is Mussuliman—not turbulent pattans, but- 
dgriculturista of converted Hindoo castes—good cultivators 
and quiet subjects—with all the industry of Hindoosjwith- 
out theic religious bigotry, and at the same time without the 
pride, nationality, and fanaticism of the; Mussulman ; in 
fact, a people who have politically veased to le Hindoos 
withont politically becoming Mussulmen—just the sor® of * 
subjects we waut, 

[ do not refer to the Va-Zndian tribes about Peshawar 
and the extreme frontier, Of them I shali more particularly 
speak when I come to the detail of the western boundary, 
and point out the coincideat, ethnical, and geographical 
line which there exists. In the meantime, ] assert that 
the population of the plains on this side the Indus is ono 
eminently fitted to make good subjects, that it is ether 
* Jat’ or agricultural Mussulman, and that both are all 
that we could desire. I have not mentioned the Sikhs be- 
cause they muat be separately torched on. 1 believe that 
1 shall be able to refer the greater portion of them to the 
geueral Jat population, and Iam of opinion that the re. 
mainder may easily, and at no great cost, be rendered quiet 
and contented like the petty Sikh Patteedars in the pro- 
tected territory. But here it will be necessary to digress 
into a little episode to show who the Sikhs of the present 
day are; a subject on which much misapprehension exists, 
and upon which, with your leave, I wiil now eater, 


Economist, 








No. IL 
A DIGRESSION STIOWING WHO THE SIKHS ARE, 


My Loxp—It has been custoinary to suppose the Sikhs 
® separate tribo—-apart from the population of the country, 
ead separated therefrom by a well-defined, religious, and 
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political line. Now this may have been pretty correét in. 
former times when Sikhs were Sikhs, and there was no 
mistaking them ; but we shall go verf far wrong, indeed,’ 
if we suppose that the standard at all applies to the mass 
of Sikh soldiers in the regular army formedzand handed 
down by Raujeet Sing, and by which we are now opposed. 
The original founders of the Sikh religion designed it as 
entirely new and a proselytising creed, which might absorb 
hoth Mussulman and Hindoo. Circumstances soon placed 
the Sikhs in violent antagonism to the Mahamedans, aud 
they naturally more and more drew towards Hindooism, 
aud readopted the tenets and the prejudices whicl they 
hed once abandoned. Gradually the boundary line be- 
tween Hindoos and Sikhs became ill-defined, till eventually 
the distinction of castes has been admitted, and a man may 
now become a Sikh without ceasing to be a Ilindoo, In 
fact the Sikhs are held together by no religious, but by # 
purely, political bond. Some go the whole-hog; and be- 
come out-und-out Sikhs, ‘some become Sikhs for the time- 
beisg, or just as long as it suits their convenience, some 
stop half way, call themselves ‘Sings,’ and Jet their beards. 
grow—are Sikhs among the Sikhs—Jats among the Jats— 
but the distinction of custes is retained by all. Moreover} . 
we see that the Lahore political union is composed not of 
Sikhs alone, but of people of all creeds. Altogether, I 
think I may safely assert that no peculiar Sikh religious 
(fervour has anything to do with the valour displayed by the 
Sikh army. It is a political union and, nothing more. 
The Sikh army is courageous, not because itjis Sikh, but 
because its ranks are filled from a population capable of 
‘making good soldiers. 1t so happens, however, that the 
Sikhs have practically ali the advantage of uniformity of 
caste, end freedom from incouvenient prejudices, because 
almost the entire mass of Sikh soldiers are ‘Jats,’ a people 
who raul very low as Hindoos, but very high as soldiers. ; 
‘Phat is the real scerct of their st.ength, The Sikks are 
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for practical purposes a confederacy composed of ‘Jats, 
and we are now opposed by the same people who opposed 
us at Bhurtpoor. 

Still I admit that ¢Here have been Sikhs—taking their 
origin from and allied to the population, and whose ebarac- 
teristics are more political than religious—but still form. 
ing a separate class, and to some extent a dominant one. 

“hese are the Sikhs as they existed 50 years ago, aud wa 

* must aualyse the Sikhe of the present day to discover who 
are true Sikhs, and who are mere Jat soldiers, drawn from 
the Jat villages, servants of the Lahore State—passing ag 
Sikh for the nonce--but really forming no separate or 
dominant class. I purpose to show that the valour cand 
strength of the Sikh army Jies in the latter class, that they 
can easily be absorbed in the population from among 
which they came, and, by afew years of good management, 
may he inede to disappear altogetber, or to appear only 

. as useful citizens, 

But as the real Sikhs came first in point of time, i 
shall dispose of them first. Previons to Runject Sing’s 
time, when the Sikhs were a political tribe of more or léss 
importance, they had a peculiar organisation of their own. 
They seized on all they could get, and divided it with re- 
ference to the number of horsemen furnished by each. 
They left their original humble homes in the villages of 
Malwal and Mangha—spread themselves ever the country 
between the Raveeand the Jumna—and became a dominant | 
class, They had, however, no common head. When they 
had possessed themselves of all that they con!d obtain, they 
turned their arms against one another, and the ‘ good old 
rule the simple plan’ prevailed in its fullest extent, and 
was the recognised law of the Jand. I need not more 
particularly describe the Sikhs as they then existed, for- 
this has often been done before. Suffice it to say that, as 
ig usually the case under such circumstances, the strong 
took from the weak—the stronger became stronger—and 
from them that had little was taken even that they had- 
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However, many were the ups and downs of fortune till 
there arose that great. centraliser, Runjeet Sing—the 
greatest enemy of the Sikh confederacy. He founded an 
Empire by extinguishing and absorbing the Sikh Misals. 
That Ewpire is called Sikh because its head was a Sikh, 
and many of his servants and so'diers were Sikhs; but it 
in reality reated on the same foundation as that on which 
Indian empires have rested from time immemorial; not a 
‘national feeling, but’ the mere personal and accidental 
possession of a tract of country, and the power derived 
from its revenues. 

My opinon is that the Sikhs ended where Runject 
rose. They in fact regarded him little more favourably 
than if he had been a foreigu conqueror. So far as his 
power extended he completely deprived them of their 
possessions and their power. His conquests were at the’ 
same time the cause of the remainder af; Sikh-land being 
taken under British protection. The strong arm of our 
Government interposed in the territory east of the Sutlej 
—violent changes were no longer permitted—and the 
whole became stereotyped in the particular phase in 
which we happened to find it at the moment of our inter- 
ference. It is in the protected States, not at Lahore, that 
we must look for perfect specimens of the Sikls as they 
were. Indeed the Cis-Sutle) territory comprised the larger 
and more important portion of Sikh-land—and setting 
aside Patteealee and the larger States, we have Misals, 
and Pattees, and many shared confederacies exactly as 
they were in the olden time—petrified and mummified, 
indeed, by long inaction—but as perfect as such petrifac- 
tions can be’ And it is the best proof that there ia 
nothing inherently untameable and turbulent in the Sikh 
disposition—seeing that for forty years these real and 
genuine Sikhs have been as quite and loyal as could be 
desired. Not even when the territory was invaded by the 
Lahore army did they in any instance attempt to be re- 
fractory. It will be rememberad that I am talking of the 
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petty members of Misals and Pattees—not of the larger 
chiefs who individually held considerable territory on the 
same footing as otfier independent princes throughout 
India, The one or two instances of bad disposition oc- 
curred among the latter class, and I believe that their 
hostility was popularly somewhat exaggerated. I am far 
from advocating the grant of considerable revenue and 
consequent power to individuals-—a course which is mere- 
ly creating o dangerous power at the expense of the State ; 
but I think that where 20 or 30 strapping fellows, whose 
trast is in their own right arms, can be quartered on one, 
or two villages, and thereby kept quite and contented, the 
arrangement isa good one—and the examplo of many 
such instances in the protected territory shows how such 
real Sikhs as remain in the Punjaub can be easily and 
cheaply provided for. I am not prepared to say what 
their numbers are, but L imagine that it cannot be great, 
Runjeet utterly dispossessed and extinguished the greater 
majority of them. These who remained were taken into 
liis service aud very much changed their character. Dur- 
ing the whole of Runjeet Singh’s reign they have been 
gradually disappearing. He established a regular army, 
he entertained in his service, without distinction, Sikhs. 
and Mahomedans, and Europeans; and he enlisted in his 
regular ranks the village ‘Jats’ of Malva and Mangha, 
who, serving a Sikh ruler, generally passed for Sikhs, 
But as I have already said, these people are quite different 
from the old Sikhs. They come from the villages on 
either side the Sutlej, They are members of the Jat 
village communities, and servants of the Lahore State, just 
as our Sepoys are in our tegiments. Qne brother ploughs 
the paternal fields, while another has taken service at 
Lahore, and many have returned, loth before and since 


: 


the war, to resume their original functions. It is a re- 
markable fact that they really make the best cultivators, 


m. Sel aor ae ete 
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willing to be controlled by their respéctable eldera—dis- 
cover abuses and insist on reforms. But they exhibit no 
bad spirit. They have plenty off money wherewith to 
resume their agriculture, seem to have nearly enough of 
soldieving, and are well content to settle down. If they 
are but understood, if their grievances are attended to, 
and they are restored to that position in their villages, 
which they would bare held had they not taken service, 
T make uo doabt that the class will never be troublesome, 
Suth are the new Sikhs—the flower of Runjeet’s army, 
and our real opponents, Dissolve the Sikh army, and 
they are no more aeen. Very different are the old Sikhs 
referred to above—the emasculated remains of a class 
which never in its best dsys could bear a comparigon with 
Runjeet’s regulars. They have but existed on his indal- 
gence, and ape found as Jagheerdar’s Sawars, &c. They 
are not to be found in the ranks of the staunch infantry, 
They have existed too long to retain their virtve. A long 
course of idleness and opium has destroyed their energies, 
and they yielled the palm to young Sikh-land! Some 
among them may exhibit occasional courage and fanatic. 
ism, but it is not lasting. 

This class then, I would, where necessary, dispose of , 
by providing for them on a small scale like the Patteedars 
of the protected States, 

To sum up the abstract of what I have said, is this— 
that the Sikh army is composed of two classes, the -most 
important the regulars or new Sikhs—yho will never 
appear without the nucleus of a regular army—and the 
jrregulars or old Sikhs, much less important, who may 
cheaply be Lought off. Thia I think will be found pretty 
near the truth. Of the old Sirdars some few entered on a 
new character under Runjeet, as servants of the State, 
Of these the most important is the Attareewalah family, 
now heading the opposition. It may be remarked, too, 
that the old Sikhs, driven to desperation, seem to do mora 
this war than last, The regulars are reduced 'in numbers 
—hbut the Gorcharas who in 745-46 never showed, this 
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year have done execution, However, it is like the flame 
which blazes before it is extinguished for ever. The 
majority of the servants of the Durhar, and of the Durbar 
itself, are mere creatures of circumstance utterly without 
a nationality. Tej Sing, the late Sikh Commander-in- 
Chief, is a Brahmin of Seharunpore, who served Runjeet 
and became a * Brahmin Sikh.” From such people we 
have nothing to fear, nor need we go to any great expense 
in providing for them, In short, the Lahore monarchy is 
like any other native kingdom, If wedo but dissolve it, 
in a few short years the place whereon it stood shall know 
-i¢ no more, and so I end my digression on the Sikh his- 
tory. ; 
Economtst. 


No, IL. 


My Lorp—1t2 When I digressed I was discussing 
the question of the difficulty which we should experience - 
in keeping the Punjaub. This is in fact the most impor- 
tant point of all, and that on which the whole question 
turns, for it is the apprehension of this difficulty which 
has so long caused hesitation. ‘ We are much afraid of 
tho turbulence of the inhabitants. There might be peril 
in our imposing on ourselves the duty of keeping the whole 
territory in obedience to our rule.’ Thus reasons the 
cautions statesman. My object is to show that the 
difficulty—the turbulence of the inhabitants—ia for the 
most part imaginary; that if we once make the Punjaub 
our own, and no longer leave the nucleus of a native army, 
that country may be kept with the greatest ease—almost 
as easily as our older possessions. 

I have tried to show that the mass of the population 
is by no means turbulent—that they are, on the contrary, 
good cultivators and quiet subjects, I have explained my 
belief that the Sikhs of the present day may be divided 
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absolutely intractable, but that sach as exist in the Lahore 
territory may be,easily provided for, and kept quiet like 
the Cis-Sutlej Patteedars; thatghe strength of the Sikh 
power consists in the new Sikhs of the regular army ; that 
these form ne separate class ; that they are not: individual- 
ly turbulent by birth, education, and disposition ; but 
merely in their collective capacity as the Pretorian guards 
of a falling empire—an army unbridled and uncontrolled 
since Runjeet Sing’s death, and turbulent merely as ail 
armies will be under such circumstances. I have stated 
that these men do, in faet, come of an orderly and indus. 
trious race—that each has his own place in his own ‘ Jat’ 
village community—and that they can and do returh to 
their original occupation as cultivators of the soil. In 
this respect they possess a great advantage over the other 
military classes with which India has abounded. They 
have indeed a singular aptitude for agricultural pursuits 
which they have inherited as their birth-right—and they 
ean be dispersed and absorbed not only as easily, but very 
much more easily, than any army which‘ever existed in 
Tudia. If any (and they will be but ,x small proportion) 
still prefer military service to enjoying in retirement the 
good things which years of misrule have thrown into their 
hands, they may serve us just as well a8 they did Runjeet 
Sing. The Sikh frontier regiments have Lehaved well— 
and if but a small proportion of them are old soldiers of 
the Lahore army, it only shows that the handsome pay and 
easy service wera not a sufficient inducement to draw out 
men well to do in the world, and who had had enough of 
soldiering. Lord Hardinge was determined to have sikh 
regiments—and certainly the number of disbanded or 
resigned soldiers in our territory was very great; but one 
had married a wife—another had brought a field—a third 
wax putting forth a claim to tale place as one of the elders 
of his village—and the commandants of the new regiments 
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recruits, and enlisting, as Sikhs, men who only became 
Sikhs on entering the corps. However, they are none the 
worse for our service for that. They are of the same class 
from which the Sikh soldiers sprung. I only mention the 
matter to illustrate what I have said of the origin and 
pursuits of the new Sikhs. I may add that a sutticient 
number of the native officers, &c., of these regiments are 
old Lahore soldiers, to show that there is no objection to 
their serving us and remaining faithful in trying times, 
where a sufficient premium in pay and promotion is offered 
to make it worth their while. But the fact is, they 
generally do not want service unless they are bribed into 
it. It is enough for us if we offer fair terms to such ag 
cannot settle to any other occupation, and would otherwisa 
become mauvais sets; but their number is very small 
indeed, 


13, I hope then that the facts which’ I have stated 
are sufficient to bear out my assertion, that the population 
generally will be easily managed, and that the Sikhs are 
by no means an insuperable difficulty. My facts are in 
some degree at variance with generally-received opinions, 
and to test them you must look somewhat deeper than the 
surface of Courts and Camps. For their correctness [ 
must appeal to a careful investigation of the interior of 
the people. I have derived my facts from experience of 
the most practical description—l have been behind the 
scenes—I have lived among the people—I ‘have have had 
to do with them in their villages—in their homes—and_ in 
their fields. My knowledge, such as it is, has come to me 
through no second hand—but is derived directly from the 
fountain head.” It would be out of place in a letter like 
this to go into technical details of each class and caste and 
sub-division composing an Indian population. You can 
hardly find time to go into such particulars and must 
depend on testimony for the general result. Suffice it that 
I intimately know the different items of the population of 
of Mangha and Malwa, and the countrics from which the 
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Sikhs sprung, and over which they have ruled; and I am 
thoroughly convinced that no population in India possesses 
a larger proportion of industrial elements and a smaller 
proportion of elements of an opposite quality. The old 
Indian system of village communities is yet in full foree. 
Each has its own internal constitution—each ia inde- 
pendent of the other—each pays its Revenue to the powers 
that be, and cares not to enquire too curiously the source 
from which that power was derived. Such is the people 
which I recommend to your adoption—and in the people I 
include the Sikh soldiers and other servants of the Lahore 
state who are drawn from the general population. 

I have already said that I do not include the tribes of 
un-Indian race in tho Western Hills; therefore let not 
these be taken as an exception or objeetion to what 1 have 
said. I shall hereafter propose to draw the line so as to 
exclude these unprofitable clans—to make them over to 
their Native chief, to whom, as to every hody else, they 
will be rather a source of weakness than of strengh, 

14. Ihave hitherto confined myself to the Sikhs, 
because they alone are new and singular; but the Lahore 
Army and state (by state I mean the individuals. who 
draw the Revenue of the country—their instruments and 
dependents) contains a large body of that miscellaneous 
class whichis found in the service of every Indian power, 
doubtless much more numerous than the whole body of 
Sikhs real or nominal. Of them it would be useless to 
treal more particularly, Of such classes there bas been 
abundant experience in the many states which have been 
absorbed in British India—and we know how speedily 
they disappear, The rapidity with which all traces of a 
former system melt away is marvellous, Many are the 
instances which could be pointed ont in which, but a few 
years after the establishment of British rule, it is impossi- © 
Ule by the minutest search to diseuver or imagine what 
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look at, I would only warn you against mistaking for the 
nobility of the country paid servants of the state, for the 
-moxt part aliens in bleod and in feelings, and urge thet it 
ig unnecessary to expend the Revenue of the country in 
giving to such people a permanent provision, which can do 
no good, and may some day be turned to harm in their 
hands. Do not buy the consent of such people to a “treaty 
of annexation,” Take a more straightforward and wiser 
course, In regard to those who have really some claim to 
be considered the’ nobility of the country —Sikb Chiefs, and 
Jagheer-possessing Sodies, Gooroos, &¢.,—1 would only say,. 
keep them down as much as possible. A well satisfied and 
‘ unimpoverished nobility may be all very well to European 
notions, but, if we are to rule in Asia, we are much better 
without them. ‘They have become separated from the 
population, If they retain their revenue, each becomes a 
petty atate in himself and deprives the“‘suzerain” of his right- 
ful revenues but to retain the power of doing mischief 
when opportunity offers, It iano question of “property.” 
A portion of the revenue of the state has been made over 
to the favourites of the monarch, just as much as if it 
were & monopoly of sweet wines ia Elizabeth's time, and 
when the state from which they drive it falls, they fall 
too. Such people should be reduced to a reasonable sub- 
sistence, so that they may neither be driven entirely des- 
perate, nor retain more than is good for them and for us. 
The petty Sikhs, the remains of the old confederacies 
of whom I have already treated, are a different clasy, 
They pretend to no more than a mere subsistence, and that, 
with or without service, it may be well to give thom. 
The revenues of the Durbar, and of the fatter Chiets, will 
be sufficient without trenching on the scanty pittances of 
these petty feudatories who have been already sufficiently 
reduced. 


15. I£ then you are satisfied. that the clements of tha 
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Empires which have preceded it—that the old Sikhs are 
but the shadow of their former selves, and neither difficult 
nor Gangerous to Teal with—that the new Sikhs are bub 
individuals drawn from the general population—and that 


that population is neither turbulent nor troublesome—if, 
I say, you are satisfied on these points you must be con- 


vinced that there is no internal difficulty in keeping the 
Punjaub, I have made my statement and I leave it to 
you to verify my facts: 

It is unnecessary to combat the argument, that thé 
events of the present year stultify my reasoning, The 
Lahore State and Army has never been dissolved. That 
army is engaged in a last struggle for existence, I argue 
on the supposition that the Army is dissolved, and the 
Punjaub held by British Forces, 

16, It remains to consider external difficulties to 
holding the Punjaub, ‘These I believe to be very small 
indeed. he country beyond is one which yields little 
revenue, and supports but a limited population. It affords 
every facility for defence, but possesses not the resources of 
offence. Runject Singh in the Punjaub, and Sir Charles 
Napier in Scinde, have proved that the wild Hill tribes 
can be kept within their own limits. We know that the 
Affghaus cannot cope with our Troops in the Field. They 
want resources—they want discipline—they want the 
munitions—and they want unity. The Sikhs could beat 
them well, and I have no doubt that in the open plain half 
a dozen British Regiments could utterly rout and disperse 
any Affghan Army which could be brought against them. 
In short, the Affyhans are by no means formidable neigh- 
bours—and they know our power too well to be likely to 
precipitate. themsolves against it on equal terms, I 
have morcover little doubt that by bribing them with _ 
Peshawur, &c,—territories which would be no less to us 
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leavo it possible for them to coquet with Russia or other 
istant power, A wholesome dread, no 4eae than ben&fits 
received, would effectuaky keep them in check, ‘Although 
the length of frontier is great, the points at which invasion 
is possible are in reality few and far between, and those 
points and passes are easily guarded. I conclude then 
that we have nothing to fear from the Afighana and other 
tribes bordering the Punjaub—and that very moderate 
defences will suffice. To meet the Sikhs or other occupants 
of the Punjaub we must always be prepared with an At my 
of at least 59,000 men. “A very much smaller number will 
‘be ample to repel the Affghana, &c.—and we ave, there- 
fore, iu holding the Punjaub, a very great advantage in the 
matter of external defeuce, I have not referred to the 
defence against more distant and more powerful enemies, 
bevauso that is not a local question, but one which con- 
cerns India in general, I shall, however, shortly have 
occasion to refer to the fucilities of defence against such 
eneniies as oue of the advantages of the possession of the 
Panjaub, 

I have considered, then, successively, the internal and 
external difficulties of keeping the Panjauh, and I come’ to 
the conclusion that neither the one wor the other are con- 
siderable, aud that in fact the country may be easily kept. 


I now proceed to specify the advautages to be derived 
from its retention, 


17, The advantages of occupation I take to be as 
follows :— 


I,—It is easier (and especially so in India where the 
principle of passive obedience to the powers that 
be is so niversal) to hold in check a disurmedt 
than anarmed people. In the one ease we must be 
prepared to keep in check the native rulers of the 
Punjaub, provided with all the materials, means, 
and appliances of war. In the other we have but 
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IL—A considerable force must always be maintained 
on the'Frontier of India, If this force occupies 
the Punjaub, the revelines of that country are, 
available as an offset to-meet’a portion of the ex- 
pense. If itis not ovcupied, the whole expense 
inust be defrayed from the revenues of India 
within the Sutlej. 

JII.—By taking the Punjanb we arrive at the natural 
boundaries of india, and obtain a final settlement 
of the question. If we do not, it is still an open 
question—again and again will difficulties arise— 
every year will bring changes of circumstances nnd 
renewed discuasion—and, we shall never rest till 
it is done, 

1V.—We shall be enabled to establish a sure defence 
against the hordes of Central Asia—-and the Rus- 
sians, or any one else who may have an eye to the 
East. With our out-posts at the mouths of the 
passes, it is absolutely and definitely imposible 
that any power can obtain entrance into India— 
whereas on the Sutle} we have no, defence, and 
the slightest alarm must be the signal for a pre- 
liminary contest—a Punjaub war or a Caubul 
expedition, : 

V.—Independent of the expense and anxiety of always 
keeping an army in the field, east of the Sutlej 
we have, a8 a question of humanity, to choose be- 
tween a state of continual war and a secure pease, 
TE we retire from the Punjaub to maintain a con- 
tinually armed defence, the .Punjaubees may be 
beaten back one year, but they will come again 
and again, and interminable bloodshed must result, 

ViI.—Lastly comes the reductio ad absurdum argument 
—perhars in this instance the most powerfal of 
all. If we do not keep the Punjaub—what 

_then? We musi abandon the country and retire 
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—our prestige will be ruined—and our name will 
loge its spell. We shall have commenced a back- 
ward career. Is ary one prepared to advocate 
thist. I belfeve that it is impossible, We have 
gone too far—we cannot withdraw. The best 
reason for keeping the Punjaub is, that we can- 
not give it up—and it is an argument which no 
one gainsays. If any one will say that we should 
retire altogether, let him stand forth ! 

18. These are my reasons for retaining possession of 
the Punjaub, I think they explain themselves, I¢ will 
Le remembered that I am arguing on the comparative ad- 
vantages of the only two possible boundary lines—I have 
premised that we must select either one or the other. 
Argument were superfiuous to show that a divided mili- 
tary power cannot succeed. That has been a hope finally 
settled by our present experience, We must take on@ 
course or other, and, however little we may covet the 
Punjaub, I think it is hardly possible to avoid being con- 
vinced that occupation is a much less evil that a contrary 
course, I eall it an evil as a concession to those who will 
view it in that light—but Ido not myself think it so: 
and, be the existence of the country in itself an evil or a 
good it is enough for our purpose that we have, on the 
one hand, a quiet and disarmed country—yielding a con. 
siderable revenue—forming the natural boundary of India 
—and a sure defence against external enemies—peace - 
secured to India—nand the ignominy of retreat averted. 
On the other hand—an armed and too. formidable neigh- 
bour, causing us great expense in the maintenance of an 
army of observation—and yet dividing with us the proper 
Empire of India—a stepping stone and au aid to foreign 
invasion—a source of continual bloodshed—and a lasting 
instance of our inability to cope with a persevering foe. 
Look on this picture, and on that. Say which yon will 


clindee. 
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19. To keep the thread of my argument I am obliged 

to.go back many times, as in the matter of the house that 
Jack built; but it most be done—so 1 will remind you 
that am discussing my first subject Is,it expedient to 
Keep military possession of the Panjnubt” That to that 
end T have shown—that we mnat.get it whether or no-— 
for we are now in the arena—that it is not very difficult 
to keep it—and that great comparative advantages will be 
derived from keeping it—all which being admitted I think | 
we may fairly proceed—therefore it is expedient to occupy 
the Punjaub, Quod est demoustrandum. 1 hope we have 
settled that to our mutual satisfation. The Punjaub must 
heneoforth be held by British troops, and by British troops 
alone,’ No soldier of any native power must be permitted 
to exist. ‘I'he occupation must be complete as to manner— 
No concurrent, but an eclusive possession—complete as to 
“place—of no portion of the country, but of the whole— 
complete as to time—for no term of years, but for a per- 
manency, OF all things—above all things—and before all 
things—keep oontinually in mind that there must be no 
Lalf mensures, Rather—a thousand times rather—retire 
from the country altogether than abate one iota of the 
whole animal. Have a starling taught to halloo in your 
ear unceasingly “no half measures ”—“ fo half measures 7 
—I believe you are now pretty nearly cut off fyom the 
possibility of compromise—so think no more of it. . Look 
straight forward— consider that you have burnt your ships 
(or that the Sikhs have burnt them for you), and all will 
become easy. 

So much for the military question. I shall leave the 
Civil Government to be touched on another day. 

- Economtar. 





No. 1V. 
My Lorn—I€ we retain military possession of the 


Punjaub, in what form should the country be governed ? 
Directly by ourselves, or in a native form ? 
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20, ‘You may suppose, from the line I have taken, 
that I will no more admit the propriety of compromise in 
the form of civil government than on the question of mili- 
tary occupation. Lords Hardinge’s most directly y fatal 
mistake wag military, If he had abolished the Sikh Army, 
and occupied the forts, appropriating ‘the money saved 
to the payment of our troops, his scheme of governing in 
a native form might (if conducted with greater ‘system and 
discretion than was always the case) have stood for a 
time. Still, to adopt half measures in civil affairs would 
be a blunder second in importance only to a simi'ar course 
in military affairs, I am not one of those who believe 
that every native government is necessarily and invariably 
atrociously bad. The country may sometimes prosper under 
native rule, for it is an unexplained and inexplicable truth 
that natives generally like to be bullied in moderation in their 
own way, nearly as well as to be particularly cared for inourg, .’ 
With some good points, the native system has many faults, 
Still, it cannot be denied that ours has also many and serious 
defects of inadaptation of the country, and it comes, like 
many other similar questions, to this, that a good Euro- 
pean is better than a bad Native Government—a good 
Native Government better than a bad European Govern- 
ment. A Native Government may therefore Le good or 
bad. A double Government is most assuredly and unmiti- 
gatedly bad. Of that be well convinced. It is simply a 
combination of the evils of either system. without one re- 
deeming point. Ifthe Punjaub must be abondoned, we 
know the extent of the evil, and another Runjeet may 
some day spring up ; but if you attempt a double Govern- 
ment, the evil is a wasting canker, By all meang adopt and 
engraft upon our own the best parts of the native system of 
administration, but attempt not to make concurrent two in- 
compatible systems, It is the worst kind of political im- 
morality, the worst time-serving, the greatest injustice to the 
country and to the people, which would sanction any such 
arrangement. The subject has been so often discussed in 
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this light, that it will not be necessary to go over very 
fully all the arguments on the subject. Certainly, all 
experience is against it, and of late, Lam happy to say, 
almost all opinion too.’ “Yet, strange to say, men often for 
long foflow in practice that which has been already explod- 
ed in theory, and it is well that you should hold yourself 
warned against it, 1 hope and believe that the time for such 
things has gone by. {[t is almost the only compromise which 
is open to you, and it is doubtless tempting. Tej Singh 
and Deenanauth might be thus bought over to a new treaty, 
and the Duleep Singh and Brummagem morality difficulty 
would be got over in a way very satisfactory to Kxeter 
Hall. But I hope that you are above such dishonest and 
shallow fayces. You must be convinced that the treaty 
presents no real diificulty, and that it is your duty to act 
Doldly for the best. You cannot neglect all experience, 
aud I need not repeat the many often quoted intances. 
The latest experiment at Lahore itself is anything but 
calculated to encourage its repetition—and I believe that 
the fault Jay mueh more with the system than with the 
individuals. Sir Henry Lawrence, in spite of all that has 
been said, is a man of talent and very great’ energy. ” Sir 
Frederick Ourrie is Ly no means a bad man of bussiness. 
But neither had it in his power to introduce any system. 
In fact, the native Government was utterly disorganised, 
and no other was substituted. If there had been any plan 
‘of Government, proper officials would have been appointed 
and would have made the most of their plan. But the Re- 
sident and his Staff were to give advice—and that is a duty 
for which any one is good enough. It require no particular 
qualifications. It is quite unnesessary that a man should 
have drugded in a Cutcherry—or that he should know any- 
thing about the country respecting which he is to adviso ; 
or, indeed, that he should have any particular knowledge of 
anything at all, Nott’s description of Politicals may be 
somewhat exaggerated, and there has no doubt existed in 
India a schoo) of Political Officers of considerable exiper- 
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ence and merit in their own line—but I must say that the 
modern style of Political notidescripts, who cover the face 
of the Punjaub, I do not comprehend. I don’t blame those 
who put their friends into the appointments, If Govern- 
ment choose to make appointments, the duties of which are 
perfectly undefined and anintelligible, and for which no 
qualifications in particular are required, I don’t see why 
Lieutenant Jenkins,-who is the Resident’s friend’s friend, 
should not be made a Political, rather than Lieutenants 
Smith, or Brown, or Jones, who are nobody’s friends, Any 
man is good enough for a Political. It is one of the few 
things to which there isa Royal road, viz. through the 
cotumus of the Government Gazette. Hence it is exceeding: 
ly natural that half the ambitious young gentlemen of the 
Indian service should be quartered on the Punjaub where 
they are to distinguish themselves, It is a sort of ‘tim- 
mortality made easy.” Their nambers are now much be- 
yond calculation, A few weré made pucka Politicals— 
then came extra and tempory Assistants—then whole files 
were “ placed at the disposal of the Resident”—and lastly, 
the barriers seen to have been burst, and all kinds of people 
havé slipped, or pushed, or insinuated themselves into the 
Political Heaven. At least, so it would seem, for it is qnite 
startling the way in which mysterious and hitherto unheard-of 
Politicals start up in every corner, by twos and threes, to be 
chronicled in the pages ofthe De/hi—and, in truth, one way and 
another—getting up conspiracies or suppressing them—tak- 
ing forts or keeping them—fighting battles and wigging 
kardars—they have hugely illustrated themselves, Still I 
have yet to learn that the Punjaub is governed. T can 
compare the system to nothing but Monsieur Ledru 
Rollin’s Commissaires’ A Political is sent down to the 
provinces as a sort of Governor, Commander of the forces, 
Judge, and corrector of abugea—all rolled into one. The 
said Political knows about as much of the Revenue system, 
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things are none the worse for that. A Political is a Politi- 
cal all the eame—and he is omnipotent. He flies about 
from place to place, The kardars look on and admire. 
Still the twenty-two lacs is not paid up—the country is 
not contented——and the system is not understood. And it 
never will be otherwise with a double Government, 

21. There is nothing on which so much depends as 
the feeling of self-responsibility. If the natives are left to 
themselves, they feel that everything rests with themselves, 
and they are not altogether depraved. Take away this 
feeling—support them with a military force—interfere 
vexatiously in their civil system—and they become but the 
corrupt intrumenta of a corrupt system. They lose all 
power of doing good, and but apply their remaining 
Strength to do unmitigated evil for their own selfish and 
sordid ends, I utterly deny the possibility of a respectable 
native Government supported by our troops and over. 
ridden by our Politicals. If you take away the “sanctions” 
(to use a juridical phrase) to good conduct, you must also 
take away the power and reduce them to a subordinate 
position. Nor will it mend the matter to reduce the Poli- 
tical Staff. The natives cannot consider themselves the 
rulers of the country. They will look on their position 
but as a fortunate opportunity of acquiring plunder, and 
their exactions will but be more uncheeked, 

22, Another obvious suggestion would be to get a 
superior class of Political Officer, men who could really 
perform the duties assigned to them. But this, [ fear, is 
impossible. In the first place, you can’t define the duties, 
and they arc so neultifarioua and peculiar that you could find 
few men really ft to perform them, Next, where you 
have no standard of qualification, you cannot prevent 
abuses.” 

No compromise will succeed. You must make up your 
mind. If you keep the Punjaub, it must be in our own 
name, and you must strive to do justice to the country, 
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both acrime and a blunder. To retain a native Govern- 
iment, is but to incur all the responsibility, anxiety, and dilli- 
culty of governing, withgut obtaining any of the advantages 
either to ourselves or to the country. 

23, The expense is a powful argument against a 
native form of Government. We must be prepared to 
maintain a Native Court—Native Chiefs—Native Pageants 
—half the revenue of thecountry must be wasted in Jagheers, 
In short, we must give up all hopes of deriving any 
considerable surplus revenue, Ou the other hand, if we 
take it into our own hands, the civil expenses may be kept 
within twenty per cent. of the gross income, and the re- 
mainder will be credited to the military department. We 
should, moreover, leave the materials of disaffection and 
rebellion, which in our own hands would be utterly oxtin- 
guished, A native with money and followers, has always 
8 certain power, and, though they could do nothing in the 
face of our regular army, they must be watched, and would 
distract usin time of need. ‘Ihe sort of quasi-national 
feeling which exists in a native state, the esprit de corps, 
and remembrance of more powerful times, would necessari- 
ly be retained.’ 

The people of the country wowd not feel themselves 
thorougiily our subjects. They would be exposed to the 
evils of either system ; they would be serving two masters, 
Unquiet and uncertainiy must prevail, and ali progress be 
much retarded, 

24, But I know not why I should advance many 
arguments against the double system, for I have heard 
literally none in its favour, unless that to which I have 
already alluded, that it would enable you by a miserable 
subterfuge to plaster over the treaty, a course which F 
sincerely believe you will not stoop to. Otherwise T know 
no possible object which could be proposed by such a 
course, The general indisposition to the-appropriation of 
territory which had lone prevailed is wearine awar. 
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time immemorial might is right, we having the greatest 
might have alsg the beat right—that when, in the fair 
course of war, we become possessed of territory lately held 
by the conqueror of a day, it is no accursed thing, but 
rather that which it has become our duty as well as our 
right to hold. We have ceased to acknowledge the divine 
right of Kings in Europe—and I never could discover why 
_every Oriental Potentate, who yesterday deprived some 
one else—or rebelled against his liege master—or found 
the ground empty and quietly took possession—why every 
such individual should be considered to have an indefeasi- 
ble, perpetual, unlimited right, of which he cannot be 
deprived but by the farce of pretended treaties, To act 
thus is but putting ourselves from the very best ground to 
the very worst. No sensible man would doubt our right 
to conquer India, No honest or honourable man would 
found his right to the country on the treaties drawn up 
for the edification of Europe, Runjeet Singh deprived bis 
neighbours and founded a state, That state has gone to 
war with us. When we obtain the territory, seek not to 
found your right on treaties. 

In regard to the particular treaty made by Lord 
Hardinge, it must be gflmitted that it was an absurd one, 
Duleep Singh, being a minor, could do no wrong—so that 
it was a one-sided obligation. All the Members of the 
Durbar and Chiefs who have any nationality have made 
one more struggle in the field. Duleep Singh is a prisoner 
—and no one will be so preposterous as to look on Deena- 
nauth and Tej Singh as the ‘State.’ The treaty has 
therefore ixpo facto ceased to exist. 

Can you then hesitate? I hope that you will not, 
In whatever way and on whatever principles the territory 
may be administered, let it be avowedly and honestly on 
our own account, I would employ respectable natives, 


and I think that you may much improve by borrowing 
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I shall go when I come to treat of the mode of adminis- 
tration, In the meantime I but advapate the atraight- 
forward course of declaging the country our own, to be 
administered as shall appear best for our own benefit. 


Economist, 


No, V. 


ON THE DETERMINATION OF THE WESTERN BOUNDARY, CIVIL 
AND MILITARY. 


My Lorp—25, When I proposed to myself this sub- 
ject, I had hoped to be able to obtain some assiatance in 
working out the particulars—for I have not that intimate 
personal acquaintance with all the different tribes on the 
froutier which I could wish ; nor indeed am I properly up 
iu the minute details of the physical geography. I have 
not found the means of adding to my knowledge, but still 
I imagine I know enough of the main feature to guide me 
in suggesting the general principles on which I think that 
you should proceed, and I shall therefore adhere to the 
plan which I originally sketched out. Farther details you 
will doubtless have it in your power to command, when 
you come to the practical settlement of the question. 

The plain of the Indus is bounded throughout by a 
mountainous country, aud at this point there is also, as L 
have already noticed, a well marked ethnical line, A 
complete change of race takes place. The people whom 
we now meet differ in all their characteristics from the 
people of India. In India itself, although there are several 
Mahommedan classes professing the religion bearing the 
name, and in some degree assuming the character of foreign 
races—yet they have in fact, socially and morally as well 
as in their blood, become amalgamated in the country of 
their birth. In spite of outward differences, the Hindos- 
tanees are in essentials one people, It is very different 
when we overstep the boundary. The tribes surrounding 
Rochawnr ara nother in their habits. in their nolitical in- 
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not the principle of passive obedience ; they have not the 
same industrial organization, They are a vagabond race, 
who lave a mortal aversion to pay rents, and a competent 
skill in the use of watchlocks and swords. A: Yoosufzave, 
with his peculiar appearance and language, trailing match- 
look, dirt, impudence, aud utter faithlessness, ig about as 
unpfomising and undesirable a subject as we could wish to 
find, Moreover, the country in which these tribes are 
found is far from productive. It never could yield a 
revenue which would pay half the expense of collection, 
You will, therefore, hardly think of extending your tax- 
collecting machinery into suck unprofitable soil. 

26, Idonot think that it would be expedient or 
politic to exclude from our rule any portion of the country 
which properly forms part of India, and which at any rate 
includes all on this side the Indus. J know that rivers do 
not bound races—but it so happens that on the other side 
of the Indus come the hills, aud the change of races takes 
place ; so I may speal generally of the line of the Indus— 
leaving as I have said, farther details to be sctéled here- 
after, and as a good Political and Police boundary line is 
here found, I think that the limit of our Oivil adminis- 
tration may with advantage be fixed on or near this line. 

27. It is not the least inconvenience of the peculiar 
and protracted style of warfare in which we have for so 
many months indulged, that our relations with the tribes 
which had been subjugated by Runjeet Singh have become 
very complicated. After having stirred them up to rebel 
against the Sikhs unassisted by our troops, how we are 
to persuade them to receive as the price of their exertions 
a yet heavier yoke J don’t know. Abbott’s Hazarshs and 
Edwardes’ Patbans can hardly consider themselves to be i 
fighting werely on our account. ‘They lock on it as an 
opportunity of regaining their inheritance. It is fortunate, 
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side I suspect the cheapest course will be to excuse them 
altogether from the payment of rent. That is tho best 
chance of securing their affections—or if i€ don’t do that, 
they will at least always be so hard at work fighting 
among themselves for the proceeds, that they will have no 
time to give us any trouble, 

28. The first-hilly country is that between the 
Jhelum and Attock. This is undoubtedly an integral part 
of India and must be held. It may not be a paying coun- 
try, but you cannot grudge a moderate expenditure for the 
possession of the very gates of Hindoostan. It is a sort 
of outwork against all enemies—and there are no serious 
difficulties in the way of its retention. Its extent is not 
very great, and our Frontier forces might be cantoned 
within its limits. They would have the Indus in their 
front-—and for defence the nature of the country is an ad- 
vantage. In one portion of this territory are the Hazarehs, 
whom Goolab Singh could not manage, and who have 
consented to rebel under Abbott against the payment of 
their Revenue to the Sikhs—for that is the real nature of 
the defence which Abbdtt has carried on so well and 
successfully, A refusal to pay is one of the few favours 
which they will always be ready to grant on the least en- 
couragement, and as we cau’t decently ask them to pay up 
flow, we must just conclude the matter by removing tho 
bone of contention and exempting them from rent ag I 
thave above suggested, and they will then give little trouble. 
‘They cannot be made over to Goolab again—after what 
has passed—and though in regard to that Potentate what 
as done is done, and I am not going to re-open that ques- 
tion, it would hardly do to entrust him with the keys of 
the gate of India. He might some day take a bribe and 
Jet in some one whom he ought not. I don’t know that 
the arrangement of setting him up was bad. His country 
would not pay, and when we advance to Attock it will be 
isolated. But he must haan inenlated fandetene nck. 
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99, But what are we to do with Peshawur and the 


other similarly situated territories? They are eminently 
subject to the adlisadvantages which I have pointed out. 


They have no defence, but are exposed to invulnerable 
assailunts—the dwellers in the hills, Every one who has 
held them has been constantly in hot water, The Revenue 
must each crop Le collected by Regiments of Infantry, and 
order (or rather disorder) must be kept by shifts utterly 
beneath our dignity. It is, therefore, highly inexpedient 
to attempt to hold in our name the territory in the out- 
skirts of the hills. 

But although it is not easy to hold this territory, it is 
very easy to invade and at any time take possession of tha 
gub-montane portion of it. It cannot maintain a regular 
army of any strength. While, therefore, our cantonments 
are on the Indus it is completely at our mercy. 

I would take advantags of this state of things to turn 
jt to account in another way. I would bribe Dost Mahomed 
into friendship by giving him as a “fee” from us, and on 
condition of an alliance offensive, and defensive the whole 
or most of the country between tle Indus and his own pos- 
sessions, I think this better than giving it to some separ- 
ate Chief, because in the one case the advantage would be 
put negative—the getting rid of a losing concern ; in the 
other we should have the very positive, and considerable 
advantage of gaining a direct and powerful hold on the 
Cabul Chief. Holding pis best territory at our pleasure, 
we should but look to his feeling of self-interest, and we 
might reasonably demand important concessions in virtue 
of our gift, Sultan Mahomed has committed himself, but 
the “Dost” has not. He, of course, has taken Peshawur 
and Attock from our enemies—and I dare say he will be 
reasonable enough. He will rather take Peshawur, é&c., as 
a gift than fight for them, knowing that to fight would be 
hopeless. I would, therefore, when you have beaten the 
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1, They are held as a fief of the British Orown, and 
bomage done accordingly. 

2. An alliance offensive and defensiv€é—our enemies 
to be hia enemies, and our friends his friends, 

3, An Ambassador to be received at Cabul as be- 
tween two friendly powers. 

4, The Suzerain to have the privilege of marching 
through the territory to blockade the Khyber Pass, when 
such a step shall seem necessary. 

5, The Dost distinctly to understand that he will be 
wel] served out if he is faithless. 

Imagine there could be iittle doubt of the acceptance 
of these terms ; and I say that, if the arrangements were 
carried out, our frontier would be much better aud more 
cheaply secured than is otherwise possible, 

The accession of territory would not be sufficient to 
render the Affyhans a dangerous power, In fact, it would 
give thea more work at home. The revenues would not 
be very iarge, and must always be fought for. The Dost 
would still be unable to support an eflicient regular Army 
~~and his irregulars never would dare to attempt to cross 
the Indus in the face of our troops, On the other hand, 
it would no longer be in his power to intrigues with foreign 
States, Our Ambassador in his Capital, and our troops 
close at hand, he would be too closely watched. No danger 
could approach us without ample warning, and abundant 
opportunity for making the moderate preparations which 
would be required. I therefore strongly urge that we take 
as mnch as is good for us, fix our proper bouudary on the 
Indus—secure an ally with the remainder, and so we shall, 
at the same time, bound and protect with outworks our 
Indian empire. I commend wy plan to your considera- 
tion, As I have gone so far, I will proceed one step far- 
ther, and suggest an Ambassador to Cabul. I would 
name Major Mackeson. Injustice was done to that officer 
in his last appointment. It wes one to which neither hig 
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him. But he is now employed in a way in which he ia 
well fitted to shine, and if Government evail themselves of 
his services in the right way, he may yet add to a distin- 
guished name. He is a man of wonderful temper and 
sound judgment; a remarkable linguist, and perfectly at 
home among the natives; the very picture of a real Politi- 
cal Officer. He may not indulge in sudden and original 
flights; but whatever he does he is sure not to go far 
wrong ; and this, of all others, is the man for a diplomatist. 
1 am not comparing him with Sir H. Lawrence, ‘They are 
two totally different characters, and each shines in a way 
the opposite of the other. If 1 may so express it, they are 
“ gncommensurate” quantities. But I think there cau be 
no doubt of Mackesou’s peculiar fitness for an embassy to 
an independent power, and I have no doubt that he would 
succeed at Cabul. 

30, One word on Military details, As in civil 
matters, I would draw the boundary line at the Indus, and 
advance a Political outpost by opening relations with 
Cabul—so in the Military dispositions, I would post the 
main line of defence on the Indus, and would set down as 
a suggestion (leaving its propriety to be determined by 
those better qualified to judge such matters), the pro- 
priety or possibility of throwing out a smal! advanced post 
—an outlying picket in the shape of a moderate and eaeily 
garrisoned Hill Fort, at the mouth of the Khyber—a sort 
of Porter’s lodge, where would be kept the key of the gate, 
and admittance given or refused as we shoulddesire. This 
would, of course, depend very much on the expense; but 
if we go about it in the right way, and avoid too large a 
scale, I imagine that, at an expense very moderate for the 
object to be effected, a Fort might be established in which 
asmall garrison cculd bid defiance to the surrounding 
tribes, and could hold out against an invading power till 
relieved. We have seen to our cost at Mooltan the 
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contemptible Force, The Khyberees, few in numbers, and 
insignificant in themseive, have always been invincible 
from the accident of holding the passes, and, from Alexan- 
der to General Pollock, no one has passed, but by paying 
them. If we have not secured a footing, it might on an 
emergency come to a question of bidding against another 
power for tlre possession of the pass, and we might be out- 
bid; whereas, if we have a paramount post, it can be at 
any time reinforced, and for defence we are independent of 
the Khyberees, The nature of the country is so favour- 
able, that some hill could easily be crowned, provisioned, 
and garrisoned with the wing of regiment, which would 
be perfectly secure against a sudden assault, Witness the 
defence of Ali Musjid with a mere handful of men during 
the Cabul outbreak, 

"T would select the site on the nearest defensible point 
It could thus be at any time approached from this side 
and yet would give complete command of the pass. 

The arrangement would be one which my proposed rela: 
tion with Dost Mahomed (bolding the country up to the 
Khyber asa fief) would quite justify ; nor would it com- 
plicate our position, for the garrison would be perfectly 
isolated, and interfere in nothing so long as we are at peace 
with the Affghans, It would be quite secure against 
irregular assaults of unruly tribes, and if we should ever 
go to war, it is much better that we should find oursetves 
in so advantageoue a position. We should but close the 
pass—send a divison to occupy Peshawar, and reinforce 
the garrison of the Fort, and there would be complete 
defence. The Fort would always be a nucleus on which to 
base, if necessary, more extended operations, 

It would be quite unnepessary to keep up a line of 
communications” with the Fort. So long as we are at 
peace, the customary reliefs would tako place in terms of 
the treaty—if we go to war, it would hold ont quite long 
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may be. I¢ will not affect the disposition of the larger 
bodies of troops, and the principal cantonments will doubs- 
less be on the le“t bauk of the Indus,. The advpntage of 
the river in our front, is, that we are thus saved from all 
little war. The sub-montane country is left to the pog- 
sessors of the hills, and it is not necessary for our troops to 
turn ont againat every robber chief or band of plunderers. 
We are separated from these people by a clear line, and tiilan 
invading focattempt, or propose to attempt, the passage of the 
‘Indus, we need not fire a shot, Nor is any such foo likely 
to reach that river. If invasion is attempted, the troops 
march out of cantonments, and blockade the passes a fow 
marches distant. Altogether, I think that the Indus is a 
most desirable boundary, politicul and military, and believe 
that, if our relations beyoud the river are skilfully manag- 
ed, India may be at peace ou her Western Frontier for 
many a long day. 
Economist, 


No. VIL 





My Lorp—! am perhaps premature in my present 
sniject but I am not without hope that a battle may bo 
immediately followed by a proclamation of annexation, and 
therefore it is well to ba beforehand with those parts of 
my subject which must be decided at once. It might be 
more regular to particulariae the work to he done before 
detailing the machinery which is to doit; but asin practice 
the machinery will come first—as you will first make the 
necessary appointments and issue your fuller instructions 
us you find opportunity to do so—t shall commence with 
achapter on the machinery, with a few hints respecting 
things to be avoided—and simi! hope that, a little time 
hence, matters may be in such train as to enable me to 
proceed more fully into the principles which I would urge 
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2. In arranging your admfnistrative machinery, the 
great object (and that which has hitherto been most 
neglected) is to eatablish some regular system—a consistent 
—intelligile—working—centralising system, It has been 
too much the custom to make a number of appointwents 
at hap-hazard, without any reference to the relative pro- 
portion, fitness, and correspondence of the different parts, 
The consequence has been that too much has depended on 
the character of individuals. One district ia in one man’s 
bands, and is managed according to his ideas; another, in 
another man’s hands, is managed on entirely opposite 
principles. One commissioner interferes with his subordi- 
nates too little ; another too much ; and in too many in- 
stances there has been a total want of any active head of 
the whole—any general superintendence or centralisation 
whatever. 

When the N. W. provinces were first taken possession 
of, a regular commission was appointed—a system was 
observed ; and it may be remarked that, to the present day, 
these provinces are mach ahend of any other part of India, 
There generully has been some attention paid to them, and 
the consequence is that the Agra Presidency is far in 
advance of Bengal, though a much later acquisition, But 
subsequent lapses of less importance have been differently 
treated. They have never been properly attended to— 
have remained neglected appendages of the supreme 
Government—and each has been fashioned at the caprice 
of an individual. Of all things avoid this. Try to cen- 
tralise. Be careful that you do not put on one man duties 
which one man cannot perform ; that, because a man is 
excellent in one line, you do not impose on him other 
duties of a different, if not incompatible, description. 
Provide an efficient head for an efficient system—not a 
monuinal superintendence, Next, let the course of ad- 
eliteCatHiAN Alnw Seat: tha senhenntendine. head to the 
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intermediate link—everything that renders more distant 
the extremities of the machine—tends to weaken its opera- 
tion and disconnect its parts. Refine not too. muci — 
abolish superfluous grades—have but one power to direct, 
another to execute, With but a nominal superintendence 
and a chain of subordinate grades, no uniformity can exist. 

3. As the directing power in the Punjaub, I advocate 
acommission, Ido not think the work can properly be 
done by one man. There is too much of it, and it variea 
too much in its details, to admit the belief that you can 
find any one man capable of getting through it all as it 
should be done. One man is possessed of energy—another 
of a judicial talent—a third of revenue details; but you 
seldom find them all united. Besides, as IT propose to dis- 
pense with intermediate grades, and to centralise the 
superintendence in one point, it will be evident that the 
mass of business will be quite sufficient to occupy two or 
three individuals. The advantage of a board will be, that 
it gives unity, and yet leaves the power of apportioning 
the departments, You can thus have tho best men of 
each department uniting their labours in a common centre, 
If the departments were separate they would clash, You 
must have one power; but it may be composed of two or 
three members. It were uselegs to multiply instances ; 
and if experience on the N. W. frontier had not already 
proved the impossibility of one man doing justice to all 
departments, a very cursory examination may soon con- 
vince you of the fact, For how great is the difficulty and 
importance of the several subjects, each of which is 
sutficient to occupy, and will occupy for a long time to 
come, the best men you can find. Are not the political 
relations of the frontier territory most delicate and com- 
plex, and must not one man give much attention to this 
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have the Thuggee system to show that a police is possible, 
Its general adaptation remains, and to commence a better 
syatem in so large and important a country as the Punjoub, 
would be worthy the exclusive efforts of any man. Of the 
judicial system, it must be admitted that great and grow- 
ing evil results from our Anglo-Saxon ideas ; that we must 
not be hampered by rules of evidence ; that the grand aim 
muat be to discover the guilty—not as in England, only to 
protect the innocent.’ What so fair an opportunity of 
reform as in commencing afresh ina new country? And 
is not this a labour worthy of one man? Our Indian 
revenue system has attained considerable perfection—but 
it is not learnt ina day, Its adaptation to, and introduc- 
tion into, a new territory will sufficiently occupy, for some 
years, the best revenue officer you can get. The military 
details of the Punjaub will be novel and important, and 
some one must be charged with this duty. In short, to 
administer the country at all, you must have more than 
one individual ; and to do justice to it, you must select 
several of the best officers to be found in India in the 
several departments. 

4, There can be no greater error than to suppose 
that any one can administer new territory while the good 
men are drudging in our older provinces, In fact, new 
territory, more than amy other, requires the very best men ; 
and it would be better that an exchange should be made, 
and new men sent to old appointments, than that new men 
should fill new appointments, The first few years of our 
possession is the critical period which determines the 
character of a district ; and a little mouey spent in obtain- 
ing efficient heads to the administration, and introducing 
an efficient system, will be well spent. Countries, too like 
children, are always aptest and most teachable in their 
infancy ; and if, in the first years of the British Panjaub, 
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provinces (having to unlearn as well as to learn), why then 
you, ny Lord, will have deserved well of your country, 
and your reign will be an era in India. 

T have alreudy argued that the country is not neces- 
sarily unruly and turbulent, and I beseech of you not to 
abandon it to the capricious rule of any man, however dis- 
tinguished in his way, Pay attention to the subject your- 
self. Do justice to it, and ig will well repay you. You 
will not suppose, from what I have said, that I argue in 
favour of selecting men merely because they have had ¢x- 
perience in our older provinces. We want something more 
than this, Experience gives habits and talents of busi- 
ness; but the previous system is by no means perfect, and 
you must therefore discover men who bave also enlarged 
views of general polity, who deduce from their experience 
of what is rational views of what ought to be. You want 
not men of forms, but men of action~--not lawyers, but 
jurists—not collectors, but men who understand fiscal 
affairs, 

5. And now for the personel of the “ Board of Com- 
missioners for the affairs of the Punjaub.” — Fiest, will 
naturally present himself, Sir Henry Lawrence; a very 
good man in his line, though, like every body else, he can't 
be universal, 

It is a delicate subject to disenes his character. Con- 
troversies always run to extremes, and his admirers have 
made him absolute perfection, while his detractors show 
hiin to be all that is bad. 

The truth is, that it is as absurd to deny him great 
energy, knowledge of the Sikhs, and of the countries on the 
N. W. frontiers of India, and a large share of natural talents 
as it is to assert, that he is a man of particularly mild 
temper, or to suppose that he (or indeed any other man 
under the circumstances) could, single handed, and, in ad- 
dition to his other duties, found and earry out an entire 
administrative and judicial system in a great country. 
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will only say, that it seems extremely improbable that ho 
should have made such a blunder as to conduct himself in 
the way described by one writer, and I think the disclaimer 
of bis assistants sufficient on that point. Of bis temper, 
I may safely assert that the fact of his being a man of 
decidedly violent temper, is notorious and certain; and 
when the controversy raged, the great mistake of his 
admirers was in absurdly denying what is clear as noon- 
day, and so throwing discredit ou their otherwise strong 
case, Still, 1 don’t thihk this by any moans a fatal defect, 
so long as Sir Henry keeps a decent curb on himself, and 
so regulates the time and place of his ebullition, as not to 
cause irreparable evil, That such instances have, or do 
oceur, must be shown by specific proof, £ ain not aware 
that they have, Indeed, I consider his temper an essential 
part of the man; without that, it would be the part of 
Hamlet omitted. A very mild man is seldom very energe- 
tic. Wilfulness is the very soul of energy, and, in my 
opinion, encrgy covers a multitude of sins, Lawrence was 

a famous man before he was a great que, and on his previ- 

ous fame his popular reputation chiefly vests. His subse- 

quent career, aud what he did for Tord Hardinge, and was 

made a K. 0. B. for, rests between him and Government. I 

don’t think he was a man for half measures, if higher 
powers were willing to consent to whole ones. At any rate 
he managed the Punjaub for two years, and must have large 
experience, In civil details, his experience is of a very 
limited description; but he will have enough of other 
matters on his hands, and, in virtue of his qualifications 
as well as of his present position, he would of course be 
one of the commissioners. 

For another Commiasioner, I would suggest your mak- 
ing it worth the while of Mr. Henry Lushingtov. He is 
jost the kind of man you want ; great natural talent, com- 
biued with great experience, and yet not bound down by the 
trammels of previous habit. Heis a citizen of the world, 
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Sudder—that asylum of old women. Tt would be hopelesa 
to suppose that he can ever raise the Sudder, Everything 
must be re-cast before that can be done. Letter, then, do 
not harness him to the heavy waggon, which has already 
irretrievably stuck in the mud, but make him one of your 
new leaders, and start the Punjaub machine on a fresh 
score, 

For a third Commissioner (if, as is probable, it is 
found necessary) pick out the best Revenue Otlicer in the 
N. W, Provinces—not a mere technical mgn, but 8 man 
who really understands his work, and if he has any experi- 
ence of new territories, it will be an immense advantage, 
Tam not at this moment prepared to say which is the best 
man, but you may doubtless find out. Ifit were not for 
being all Lawrences again, perhaps, considering Mr. John 
Lawrence's late experience, he would be as good a man as 
any. 

I would make the General Officer commanding the 
troops in the Punjaub an ex oficio member of the Board, 

In selecting a Secretary to the Commissioners you 
would have an opportunity of infusing the best of the 
younger blood at your command, 

G.I forgot to say what would be some compensation 
for the expense of so formidabie a Board, that the present 
Cis and Trans Sutlej Territories would naturally be incor- 
porated with the Punjaub. These territorios have not 
hitherto been governed. They lave been an appanage to 
the Resident at Lahore when the Resident has other fish 
to fry, and there has been no uniformity in their manage- 
ment, nor sufficient attention paid to them, They would, 
equally with the Panjaub, benefit by the new system, and 
the country managed by the Board would then be equal to 
a Government, and in its present critical circumstances 
niore important, requiring Sreater care and greater atten- 
tion to details than most Governments, That such a 
country should be governed without a suificient provision, | 
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La equally unjust to the Punjaub to refuse it a fair start, 
and to the Sutlej territories to let them continue in their 
hitherto neglected state. , 

7. A suilicient Board being provided and set in work- 
ing order, I would, in pursuance of what I have already 
said, dispense for the most part with intermediate grades, 
and go direct from the Board to the actual executive Offi- 
cers in charge of districts. There is, however, one duty 
of the very first importance to which I have advertod 
above, and which, from its nature, must be performed by 
one Officer, eithes one, of the members of the Buard or 
a separate appointment—I mean the Superintendence of 
Police. It is only by uniting the strings in one hand that 
any systein of Police can be attained. You cannot have 2 
Police in each district. It must be one throughout the whole 
country to give any chance of success. Nor can it ever be 
properly attended to by aman who has other duties, and 
regards it as but a secondary consideration. It is the most 
difficult department of all, and which most ueeds amendment, 
and the Police of the Punjaub will be as dificult and impor. 
tant as that of any conntry in Indis. You must then have 
a Superintendent of Police who will, through the Magistrates, 
work the Police all over the country, as the Superintendent 
of Thuggee does his system all over India. 

& In apportioning executive districts, I think you 
should make them as large as you conveniently can, with 
the view of securing one good man with @ sutliciency of 
aasistants to the charge of each. Both a better manage- 
ment is thus obtained and much labour is saved, In 
practice it is almost as easy to superintend alarge district 
as asmall one, The same establishment, the same forms, 
and the game general rules, apply to both, The Board 
will also have a much easier task than if the country were 
split up into very many small and indifferently officered 
districts—aud there will be o considerable saving in ex, 
pense. The inconvenience to the people will be but very 
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long-suffering of suitors must be well aware that to walk 
a few miles additional is a comparatively very smal] hard- 
ship. For instance, a district with a 40 miles radius, 
would contain nearly double the area of a 30 mile radius-— 
yet but a portion of the population would have to walk 10 
miles farther—and it could be better worked at a smaijler 
per centage of expense. I would therefore have the dis- 
tricts at least as large as those in the provinces. 

9. The executive power, especially ina new country, 
cannot be divided, It would not do to separate Magis- 
trates and Collectors, as in Bengal ; for though the depart- 
ments may be separately superintended, in the Executive 
to work properly they must be worked together—both 
that they may play to one another and that clashing may 
be avoided. The duties may be advantageously distri- 
buted, but one man must be master of all, and responsible 
for all, 

10. The selection of Executive Officers is a task 
which requires much care. Having settled to have large 
districts, T assume that you can afford to pay them well, 
and get the best men. Unfortunately, people are too apt 
to run to extremes, You must avoid frst the violent 
“anti-regulation ” man—who will be guided by no rules of 
business or system—or orders whatsoever—but does or 
omits to do everything simply because it is forbidden or 
enjoined by rale. Such characters are net uncommon in 
non-regulation provinces, and once on a time the N. W. 
Frontier Agency seems to have exhibited aome fine speci- 
mens of independent dispensers of justice. On the other 
haud, you must equally avoid violent “ regulation? men 
—who without the least regard to the circumstances of the 
country or tho fitness of things, forthwith tarn every 
thing upside down, and will have all things immediately 
cut according to the pattern provided by the Sudder, for a 
very different state of things. They at once destroy all 
that has previously existed, and they generally signally 
fail In substituting auvthine manaeeahle in its room, Too 
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many men are of one or other of these two classes ; but 
you must find those who have on the one hand learot 
habits of business, discipline, and subordiuation—and on 
the other have a tolerable share of common sense—can 
temper rule with reason—who do not blindly run through 
or against everything, but steer with an eye to the ground 
before them. I dare say that a sufficiency of euch men 
can be found if you look for them. In appointing their 
assistants and subordinates, I would only ask you to re- 
member that those who can’t perform certain duties in 
other parts of the country, can’t do so in a new territory. 
In fact, you should send selected men, not the worst or the 
most untried. Many people are sent to exercise power 
which would nowhere else have been committed to them 
for years. In my opinion, no one should be entrusted 
with powers in a new territory till he has proved his 
capability by exercising them satisfactorily somewhere 
else, 

ll. The same remarks apply to Uncovenanted ap- 
poiutments, There can be no greater mistake than mak- 
ing these a provision for young gentlemen who can’t get 
anything better—withont any standard of training, ex- 
perience, of fitness, These appointments should be filled 
in the first instance by drafts from the provinces—where 
new hands would fill their places and be duly tested. It 
is difffuult enough to make a new district under any cir- 
cumstances—but when the instruments must be made first 
and the work done afterwards, it is a Herculean task, and 
the whole is thrown back for years. Of the subordinate 
native establishment I shall speak when the “ annexation ” 
is out, and I come to details. 

12. In the meantime I have only one more piece of 
advice to offer. Let your first instruction to the new 
functionaries be—destroy not what you find in existence 
till you are prepared to substitute something better in its 
place. Do not sweep away every vestige of the nativesys- 
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starting a system of your own. Do not drive away every 
respectable kardar, and substitute the first disreputable 
rascal who presents himself, merely because the latter 
is willing to dub himself Tehsildar or Thanadar, In the 
first. place, take things as you find them. Make the most 
of the uative system of accounts, &c., &e, Before you 
advance another step, first thoroughly understand facts as 
they aro before you. ‘Thon digest your plans, and introduce 
your changes and reforms rationally, and with your eyes 
open. A change of name dues not produce a new system 
—and creating a chaos ia not necessarily the first step 
towards creating order. Yet this ts too often the course 
pursued, a8 if no previous Government had exiated ; and 
the consequence is, that it ig only by long and painful 
groping in the dark that a fainé light is again obtained, 
Let it, then, be your maxim not precipitately to wndo till 
you are prepared to do. What you should do—what undo 
—-and what leave undone; I may be prepared to advise you 
at a more convenient season. 


Ecoyomist. 





GENERAL.—No. VIL 


My Lorp—I had hoped that the Punjaub question 
must are this have been decided, and I had anticipated 
from all the signs of the times that iv could be decided 
but in one way, I had looked to discussing the questions 
which will arise after annexation; but for the present I 
am disappointed. It seem that I have overrun iby gane, 
aud I must reluctantly retrace my steps. 1 am possessed 
with grave fear that your path las nob yet been euth- 
ciently smoothed —that annexation is even yet a stumbling 
lock to you. Why this hesitation? Why this delay 
Why his mystery as to the result? Can it be, after bear- 
ing the heat and burden of the day—after running all risks 
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tite—when you first approached the scene of action, it 
was believed that you were ali for the one plain and reso- 
lute course. Has your courage deserted you at the eleventh 
hour? Have you reached the barrier, aud do you fear to 
leap? Is the prize within reach of your arm, and do you 
fear to seize it? Surely, sarely, my Jord, the ‘‘uative 
hue of resolution” has not been ‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” Then, indeed, has an “ enterprise 
of great pith and moment” its “current turned away and 
Jost the name of action.” ‘There is a tide,” you know— 
and now is the turn of your tide—a fine spring-tide too— 
so I beseech you to make the greatest possible expedition 
and get into harbour. If you lose it, you will be again 
carried out to sea, and many sore buffettings you will have 
before you regain the haven, 

They say that you are waiting for orders from home. 
If this is the case, you disappoint expectation, Do you 
seriouly for a moment suppose that if you, the Governor- 
General of India, fear to assume the responsibility of 
annexation, the Home Authorities will consent to do so? 
They neither will nor ought, Your position and oflice 
make it chiefly your province to determine—situnted as 
you are on the scene of action, The idea of referring it to 
those whose information is several months bebind the 
event, and whose knowledge of the subject is most obscure 
and imperfect, is absurd. Seek not, then, to shift or divide 
the responsibility. By you should it be borne, and you 
must bear it. You may anticipate the contents of your 
despatches. They will but consist of an endless array of 
ts and buts. If the Punjaub is to be annexed, you must 
annex it, If it is to be released, you wust release it. The 
credit of success will rest with you. With you must rest 
the blame of another failure. To you all India looks for 
a display of the requisite moral courage. The best orders 
you can receive are those which contain nothing. Lord 
Wellesley went to tha other extreme. He used to detain 
the ships, that the Court might hear nothing of his pro- 
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prepared to imitate him. Yet he lived to receive thanks and 
a more substantial reward from this said Court; and you 
may do well to temper an excess of prudence wih a little 
intermixture of his energy. 

But, my Lord, you have brought with you a dis- 
tinguished reputation. Ixpectation stands on tiptoc ; and 
we will hope from you better things than hesitation, ur- 
certainty, and delay. Do but avoid that “pale cast of 
thought.” That is what mars everything, You may de- 
pend on it that first resolutions are generally the best. 
A man’s natural impulse leads him to what is right—“ pale 
thought” makes him vacillate between right and wrong, 
but he had better return to his first impulse in the end. 
T well know the feeling ; and sodo most men, I believe 
that your first thoughts were for annexation. Then be not 
oppressed with doubts and fears and strange fancies. Do 
what you believe to be right, aud trust to your friends for 
the reasons, 

Considering the prejudice which exists in England 
against extension of the empire, you may naturally be 
anxious to secure an unanimity of opinion in this country 
before taking so important a step as annexation: aud 
opinion seems all but unanimous, I understand, however, 
that Sir Henry Lawrence is opposed to it. Now, I would 
not for a moment be supposed to impugn the purity of that 
gentleman’s motives, but I beg of you to remember that 
not only was he a principal artificer in the settlement 
which has just broken down, but under present arrange- 
ments he is King of the Panjaub, As then, human na- 
ture is but human nature, you must regard Sir Henry not 
so much as an unbiassed adviser and a potentate pleading 
his own cause. By all means hear what he has to say ; 
but receive it with caution as the argument of an advocate. 
It would be well, too, if you admit an advocate on one side 


to retain one on the other, to sift and combat Sir Henry's 
Soe 
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To another opinion of Sir Henry’s I would not be so 
tolerant, It is said that he has come back to declare that 
the “ Sikhs had been exceedingly ill used,” and that if he 
had stayed there would have been nothing of the kind. 
Now this is, really, too much. Anything moro entirely 
without foundation it is impossible to conceive, and the 
assertion is a most unfair one—for his policy was carried 
out to the letter; and if poor Sir Frederick Currie did 
wrong, it must have been in foo implicitly following in the 
footsteps of his predecessor. It is perfectly clear that the 
origin of the late struggle was the existence of a Sikh 
army and Government. The outbreak was a mere ques- 
tion of time. A storm brings a calm, and the prostration 
of the first campaign was followed by a couple of years 
peace ; but the reaction follows. Sir Frederick carried out 
in its minutest details the system which Sir Henry had 
loft him, and perhaps the carriage and temper of the for- 
mer was less likely to provoke resistance than that of his 
predecessor. ven tho particular affair, out of which 
grew the present, had its origin in Lawrence’s time. It 
was determined to relieve Moolraj before Sir F. Currie 
joined, and even the deputation of the unfortunate Mr. 
Vans Agnew bad been arranged. That I know. 

Altogether, I think that if Sir H. Lawrence says that 
the Sikhs were ill used after his departure, the charge is 
ungrateful and unfair, What his energy might have done 
in nipping the rebellion in the bud is another matter. If 
he had done so it must have been but to break out at an- 
other place. ‘The banishment of the Ranee is an absurd 
handle. Not one of the Chiefs cares in the least for the 
Runee, or for any one but for himself. Any one of them 
would, with all the coolness in the world, hang the Ranee 
ona treo, if he could be advantaged thereby. It may suit 
them to talk of the Ranee now, but no one will be so weak 
as to believe that they care more for her than for the 
other Ranees and Raias whom they have murdered. Ifthe 
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he alleged, I say that Lall Singh's was a still more 
remarkable instance, and in that Colonel Lawrence had a 
part, 4 

T know not what scheme the present Resident now 
propounds, Perhaps a contingent. I can only again hope 
that the time for such things has gone by. . A contingent 
is no new scheme. It is as old as British India, and 
leave you to judge whether the result has been favourable 
~-whether all experience and all public opinion is not 
against it, It is a scheme for taking all the risks and res 
ponsibilities of occupation without the advantage of our- 
selves _governing—of making the people our own subjects 
-—and doing justice to those whom Providence has commit- 
ted to our care. It is the economy of having irregular and 
local troops in preference to regular ones—and the extra- 
vagance of sacrificing the revenues of the country to the 
drones of a native Court, instead of drawing them our- 
selves! It is the gross immorality of condemning a con. 
quered country to perpetual discord, plunder, and miggov- 
ernment, without advantage to ourselves. It is the folly 
of leaving on our frontier the embers of once powerful 
fires. Were the country surrounded by our territories 
they might continue to smoulder, but touching as it does 
that country from which previous invaders of India have 
issued, another conflagration may at any time be kindled, 
For raany reasons, I cannot conceive that you will adops 
such a course, 

But what more can Isay? I can myself imagine no 
argument in favour of half measures—no one advantage, 
real oc imaginary—and I cannot guess what Sir HA. 
Lawrence may allege. I must repeat that you will do 
well not to give ear to ex parte arguments. Your im- 
mediate advisers, having no personal knowledge of the 
facts, cannot be prepared to controvert those of the Resi« 


deut, and it is very easy to have the best of it when a man 
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should, befora adopting the Resident’s views, make them 
patent to others, who have had opportunities of judging, 
and whd may entertain opposite opinions. When you 
have heard both sides you may settle your facts, and then 
draw your conclusions, without fear of error. * 

One fallacy I may suggest. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Sikhs or the inhabitants of the Punjaub will be 
better pleased with a contingent aud double government, 
than with annexation. The population will not*be better 
pleased ; for they will be subjected to hard task-masters 
instead of mild ones. The Sikh soldiers high aud low will 
not be pleased ; for their ovcupation is youe all the same, 
aud they had rather cultivate under an easy system than 
under a grasping one, The Jats and Jat Sikhs are par- 
ticularly partial to our revenue system, and to the zemin- 
daree rights which we accord them, Then why should 
they prefer a contingent and misgovernment to annexation 
and a regular system? ‘The petty Sikhs of the olden race, 
if deprived of their swords and of the privileges of anarchy 
had much rather enjoy in peace and security under our 
guarantee a little rent-free land. One class, aud but one 
class (if class they can be called) would benefit by a double 
government, the vultures which prey on the carcase of every 
Indian state—the creatures of the Darbar. ‘To such a 
class will yon sacrifice all conscience and all policy—all 
regard for the rights of the governed, and the interests of 
the governing? 

If Sir Henry Lawrence atil! stands in the way of 
annexation, [ would say, rather than “turn awry "a great 
enterprise, compromise the matter. For the civil govern- 
ment associate with him Mr John Lawrence, The latter,” 
from all I hear, is an excellent Oilicer though he i a 5 
Lawrence, and perhaps some of those who decry him wight” 
with advantage profit: by bis iustruetions, He is wrong 


perhaps in some things—may occasionally rather bully 
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foy jagheers or rent fee Jands to. those who would be well 
contented with half the value in land, but detest. money 
payment, and are in consequence discontented subjects 
with the power of doing mischief. But generally he well 
understands his work, and he has abundant energy to 
render useful his knowledge. He .is neither a genius 
utterly ignorant of his work, nor a sluggard to whom ex- 
perience avails not—but a man bred to the trade—of good 
talents and great energy. We want more of such men, 
aud you need not be deterred by a little roughness and 
hastiness. Family compacts are in themselves an evil, and 
Colonel Lawrence seems to have made a clique of the 
Restdency—but I had rather have annexation and two 
brothers, of whom one has been bred to, and understands, 
his work—than a contingent and an autocracy of one 
brother whose genius lies in an Srregular line, 


Economist, 





No. VII. 


My Lorp—I am sorry to sge that the English papers 
are not yet unanimous as to the policy to be pursued in the 
Panjaub, The Times proposes no scheme, but rather sets 
itself to suggest difficulties—and ‘in doing so exhibits a 
woeful ignorance of the facts. Indeed, some very absurd 
fallacies concerning the Punjaub, the Sikhs, and the 
Affehans have gotten possession of the English mind. It 
is not denied that geographically and historically the 
Punjaub is part of India—but people at home cling to the 
belief that it is filled with an unruly and desperate popula- 
tion, and the fear that to hold it would be to walk on 
hidden fices—and ever since the Caubul catastrophe they 
have a respectful dread of the ANwhans, avd are haunted 
with the idea that to advance our frontier is but to “fly to 
evils which we know not of.” It has been my object to 
shaw you that the Punjaubees are not ungovernable, and 
that on the Indus we have, in all human probability, that 
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Affghans are, as an offeusive military power, utterly con- 
temptible. I trust that you estimate the supposed diffi- 
culties at their true value. The imaginary dissuasives 
from the one true line of conduct must be conscience as 
regards the treaty, fear as regards our ability to keep the 
country, or policy as regards the finality of the measure. 
IT am glad to find that the treaty seems to have died a 
natural death. No argument ia hinged on that pretext, 
and tho tenderest conscience may therefore throw over 
that consideration without fear of offeuce. In fact, “the 
Sikhs” neither made the treaty nor broke it. The few 
individuals who went through the farce of consent were 
nominees of the British power. Dulleep Sing was a mere 
piece of paper money, aud is now as valueless as a note 
when the bauk has broke. Shere Sing has been treach- 
erous, but for the rest they have met us maufally : they 
have fought for empire, and they must stand by the re. 
sult, which ig against them, 

After all, fear is the prevailing argument against 
annexation, The Zimes talks of the Martial tribes com. 
mencing with the Sutiej. But you are not “ afraid, !” 
You know better. You know that the Sutlej is the boun- 
dary of no tribe or class of tribes. The Sikhs do not 
commence with the Sutlej. In fact, most of Sikh-land lies 
to the east of that river. The population on either side 
is the same, the Sikhs are the same, the Jat soldiers ara 
the same, the cultivators are the same, Yet it is admitted 
that the territory on one side is quiet and manageable ; 
then why not that on the other side? If you are still un- 
convinced, Jet me show you a village on this side and on 
that, and you will find uo point of difference. Let me 
take you into a village on the left bank of the Sutlej, and 
I will show you first the old Sikh comparatively weak, 
separated from the population, and depending on the favour 
of Government for a subsistence. Next, you shall see 
scores of the new Sikhs, men who once served in the 
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villages, very likely disavowing the character of Sikhs 
altogether, and making the best and most active cultiva- 
tors. Lastly, you shall see the fine Jat race which inhabits 
that country, and members which may be induced to turu 
Sikhs and serve in a regular army on being paid for the 
same. ‘There is something manly and substantial about 
their character. In soldiering they like to be among the 
regulars, aud are seldom found among the irregulats, and 
the tawdry tail of great men. In cultivating they are 
regulars too. They are all for long Jeases and money pay- 
ments. They make their own arrangements, and pay 
their revenue like men, The present is x most unfortu- 
nate year of famine, but in ordinary seasons 1 know no 
part of India, the internal economy of which presents so. 
pleasant a sight. There is a healthy tone which it is 
pleasant to witness, and a healthy population pleasant to 
deal with. They are not unruly, but are remarkable for 
the respect paid to our rule. Even an ordinary affray is 
now almost uaknown, In short, they like our system, 
and think that it fully compensates for the gain to some 
of their members iu the predominance of the Sikh army. 
Ask these people whether they would like to go back to a 
double government and a contingent. It is the ouly pro- 
position that might perhaps induce them to rebel. 

Cross, then, the river, and you enter no new country. 
Your materials are precisely the same. The zomindars 
have not yet hed the same advantages, and the Sikh sol- 
diers have hitherto continued to serve. But annex, and 
within six mouths, if things are managed by people who 
understand them, the conntry will assume exactly the 
same phase at the Cis-Sutle] territory—almost all parties 
will give in their adherence to the new state of things— 





men’s minds will be set at rest—imaginary difficulties will 
disappear as if by magic, and yor will then discover that 


you have gnailed before phantoms as unreal as any re- 
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T have spoken more particularly of that portion of the 
Punjaub from whence the Sikhs spribg. Of the other por- 
tions it has not been pretended that there is anything to 
dread. They are now as they were when the country 
formed a ‘peaceful province of the Mogul empire,” with 
this exception, that they dislike the Sikh rule, and would 
welcome our ingress with most sincere satisfaction, 

Tf you yet doubt the result of taking the Punjaub in 
our own name, I would beg of you to look back to the in- 
finite array of precedents furnished by our history and 
expetience. We have seen many strong and formidable- 

: * looking native government succumb, and war has succeed: 
ed war, till each was absorbed. But has evil ever tn any 
one instance resulted from annexation ? Every state which 
retained the substance or the show of indepen dene: bing 
come into collision with us, but, singular to relate, domes. 
tic rebellion in our own territory has been almost entirely 
unknown throughout our whole Indian career. I do noti 
cousider the small outbreaks in the Jullunder to be domes- 
Ge rebellion, inasmuch as they were in immediate connec. 
tion with a hostile and, in their eyes, triumphant army— 
and these outbreaks were but those of a few individuals, 
and never made any head. Even the irregular warfare in 
different parts of India with hill tribes of a race other 


than Hindoo has been almost invariably on lekalf of some ; 


puppet potentate. The broad fact remains, that in our 
own important possessions serious rebellion bas throughout 
our history in India been unknown. Will you, then—can 
you, in the face of this all-powerful fact—give way to 
imaginary fear? The country is the same, the people is 
the same, and what has taken place in other parts of India 
must take place in the Punjaub. Annexation will bring 
safe and lasting peace. Half measures must be followed by 
troubles, misgovernment, and disturbance. So it has ever 
been. The only serious outbreak in our provinces which 
T remember was one at Bareilly, about, I think, the_ year 


at 
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Tax, and was completely and finally put down by 
a couple of companies. Rohilkund and the Robillas had 
at one time a great name, and can anything be quieter 
than that country now is? Look at the records of the old 
districts of Rohiikand, and you wiil see that when we first 
took possession things were by no means so quiet, nor 
the people so apt, nor so much respect paid to our name, 
as has been aud will be the case in any part of Sikh-land. 
Armed parties traversed the distriet-—wings of regimente 
with guus went out to collect the revenue from refractory 
villages. Yet things soon quieted down, and no one now 
looks on Rohilkund as a country held but by the force of 
bayonets. Much more easily would the Punjaub be 
brought to the same state. 

The Sikhs are a military class, much more tractable 
and more easily moulded to our purpose than Rohillas or 
other military Mussulmen, I cannot too often repeat, and 
you cannot too carefully bear in mind, the grand dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Sikhs, as compared with other 
Indian soldiers, in their not having yet lost their connec: 
tion with the soil and their character of agriculturiats. I 
confess to haying myself a particular partiality for them. 
They are fine fellows, without prejudice or nonsense of. any 
kind, who can turn their hands to anything. They are 
quite free from the ridiculous pretensions to dignity and 
superiority of the most contemptible Mussulmen. They 
have not forgotten their origin. Indeed, I think the 
Sikhs and Jats of the frontier a people whom we should 
particularly cherish and attach as our subjects. They 
have much more of our own character than any other 
Indian race. While the Mahommedan pays but a sulky 
and constrained obedience, they, can and do look up to us 
—and as soon us the intoxication of recent power has 
subsided the obedience of all will be hearty and willing. 
Make much of thew, wy Lord. You fear to grasp @ 
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subjects, for they may be used at any time against the 
Mahommedaus beyound the boundary, Their sympathy 
with our Government, conduct, character, and habits, will 
always be much greater than any other foreign race, 

You must be careful, indeed, that you mar not this 
fair picture by mismanagement. You must have a proper 
system and proper instruments, and then see if the Sikhs 
do. not soon cheerfully acquiesce in your authority. 
Under a double Government all parties would be wretched. 
If they have misgovernment and a revenue system which 
they dislike, the Sikhs must have military service ad an 
outlet. Under a system which suits their taste and gives 
its due to industry and capital, they stand in need of no such 
safety-valve. But if you destroy the Sikh army without at 
the same time ensuring the requisite facilities for practising 
the arts of peace, then, indeed, will there be a cankering 
and pestering sore which may have lamentable results, 
Such is, and must be, a double government, and such is 
the frightful slough which it must be your first resolution 
to avoid, 

Tt is remarkable how much even Sikh chiefs in their 
prosperity cling to old associations—how little they forget 
the instability of Indian greatness. It is sort of proverb 
among them that soverign power may pass away any day, 
but that the proprietorship of land subsists through all 
changes (which is indeed the case till our civil courts come 
into full play)—and men who have the Government share 
of the revenue of many villages are yet still more covetous 
of Zemindaree. I have seen many instances of this—and 
the trouble they took about jt when in the plentitude of 
their power would almost induce the belief that they an- 
ticipated the result, and had an eye to the details of our 
system. I could show you a village Cis-Sutlej, an old pos- 
session of the Attaree family, where Sham Sing Attaree- 
wala (killed at Sobraon) took immense pains to make him- 
self Zemindar of a single Pattec. In short, their natural 
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an accident, They will readily return to the occupatiuns 
of their ancestors, and you need not distress yourself with 
vain fears. Never was there a better hand. You have 
but to play it in a reasonable way. It is not, as one of the 
papers says, a choice ‘between dangerous neighbours and 
unruly subjects,” but between dangerous neighbours and 
quite useful subjects. The popular delusion is the very 
opposite of the truth, and you will, I trust, prove it to be so 


. Thinking, aa I do, that the Jats and Sikhs make good 
subjects and good soldiers, | think that if you increase the 
army you cannot do better than offer service to those who 
wish it, The Sikh regiments have answered well, and the 
eating our salt would give us an additional hold on, and 
connection with, the population from which the men are 
drawn. Besides, late experience goes to prove that they 
are much better men than the ‘“ /oorbea” Sepoys. They 
have also fewer prejudices—they can put their bundles on 
their own beads when occasion requires—they eat from the 
same common cooking vessel—are altogether more hardy 
and Luropean-like in their habits. They would bea great 
accession to the army. One great mistake was made as to 
the Sikh regiments, and which deterred many from entering 
—the insisting on their wearing “ Topeos.” I am no advo- 
cate for yielding to prejudices—far from it--but all races 
aud ali religions have their peculiar ideas, and two things 
particularly prohibited to Sikhs are Z'’opees and tobacco, 
Why, then, when we are so particular about Hindoo and 
Mahommedan prejudices, we should go out of our way to 
make the service disagreeable to the Sikhs without the 
least object, I can’t conceive. A man can’t go into village 
without getting into a quarrel, because the villagers call 
Lim ‘‘ Topeewala.” Surely it is an innocent prejudice, 
and they are so free from this kind of thing that their one 
prejudice might be indulged. English soldiers would be 
indignant if compelled to wear turbans. I fancy that the 
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The Times makes the question of annexation depend 
on obtaining a + fluality,” aske where we are to stop, whe- 
ther we shall annex Affghanistan too? I answer certainly 
not, for reasons which I have already mentioned. Affghan- 
istan would not pay, it is no part of India, its inhabitants 
are not Indians, The more the Dost and his subjects fight 
among themselves tha better forus. The Ludus is our 
“finality,” and as far as the present condition of the. world 
goes, there is every prospect of our being freefrom fighting on 
thatboundary. Ifyoudoubt this, the A ffishansare well known 
to officers of our army ; ask those in whom you have most 
confidence whether there is the slightest probability of their 
being able to oppose a single brigade in fair fight in the 
open field, whether they have ever done so? The country 
does not yield the reveaue to give strength to the sinews of 
war, and the character of the people is entirely againet their 
muking good regular troops. Bosides, they are uttery dis: 
united, in race and éverything else. ‘They are no nation, 
and we hay® nothing to fear from them. Most assuredly 
it rs for a “ finality’ that I would go co the Indus. Once 
more then, wy Lord, he not afraid. Do not sit at Feroze- 
pore, like a boy afraid to rob an orchard because “ Man 
traps and spring-guus” are duly advertised on a board— 
wake up your miud at once, like a mau. ‘There is nothing 
else for it, 

Tt just comes to this, will you make a temporary 
arrangement or a permanent one? Will you look to the 
security of the frontier, or to empty names? Will you do 
justice to the country which providence has placed at 
your feet? Your mission is a great one, and you must 
fulfil it; but, before all things, remember that if with- 
drawal is a cowardice, any half measurois a double cowardice 
—-the cowardice that prevents you from annexing and the 
cowardice that prevents you from withdrawing. Take 
either course, but deware of the fatal midille conrse. If 
you withdraw, the work has but to be done over again, 
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T hope I have not been doing yon an injustice: but 
certainly this delay alarms me. Show that [ have been 
mistaken. Do not let Sir H. Lawrence have all the 
argument to himself. Do not mistake the Durbar at Lahore 
for the people of the Punjab or for the Sikh nation. Re. 
member thatit is the great rock on which otbers have split. 

Ecoominst. 


ECONOMIST CONGRATULATES THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 


My Lorp—At last we Lreathe again more freely—at 
Just the clouds of doubt and suspense are made glorious 
summer by the sun of annexation, The 29th of March 
4849 will long le memorable in Indian history, and long 
will be famous the name of the ruler who has given 
a “ finality” to the Indian Einpire. My Lord, I do most 
sincerely and heartily congratulate you, The Sikh power, 
the Sikh army, the Ewpire of Runjeet Sing, aud almost 
the Sikh name, are things of history: Not only for seven 
yenrs, but I hope for a mzch longer period, a fiot will not 
be fired in the Punjaub,. The permanent pacification of 
the country follows from annexation as naturally as effect 
can follow cause. Any serious disturbance is next to im- 
possible, The means of disturbance no longer exist—the 
spirit and the will must speedily die out. The Sikhs will 
soon be known but as a quiet and agricultural people. 
The Punjaub will be a submissive and prosperous province, 
yielding in the arts of peace to none in India, and, it may 
be (if advantage is taken of so fair an opportunity of in- 
troducing into our system the improvements which ex- 
perience suggests), surpassing all in good government—in 
the adaptation of institutions to the circumstances of the 
people, and the contentment of an industrious yet manly 
population, Tt will be found that even if barren. tracts 
muké the whole revenue uot very large in proportion to 


the gross area, yet the large fertile territories will yield 
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clear gain to our Indian finances—and more than a clear 
gain, for it will not only be an addition to our rent roll, 
but may almost be made the means of diminishing our 
expenditure—inasmuch as we shall now be free from the 
enormous cost of defensive and offensive measures of con- 
stant repetition and little intermission. You have now 
discovered the metal of which the Affghans are made, and 
a few years hence they will be about as little, and as.much 
thought of, as the Burmese now are, The wostern will be 
little Jess secure than the eastern frontier, And while 
you rejoice in having done your duty to your own country, 
yon will not think lightly of the benefit couferred on your 
species and on the people of that country, which has been 
added to the British crowa, No humane nfan could have, 
by any act of his, permitted the recurrence of the scenes 
of carnage and sickening waste of human life, which have 
ensanguined the Inst year of our history. No wise or 
benevolent man could have refused to bestow on a subject 
prople that liberty to sow in seed-time and reap in harvest, 
which forms the simple economy of an Ludian population ; 
and by the aid of a genial climate and certain self-contained 
institutions, natural poor-laws and immemorial village 
corporations perhaps gives more human happiness than the 
more complicated rights and more artificial institutions 
which distract Europe. I don’t know whether you meant 
to enhance the value of the boon when you kept the world 
80 long uncertain and distrustful about annexation ; but it 
is now apparent that distrust was out of place. The 
measure is well-weighed, deliberate, ard complete—and 
the public voice on the subject will be wuanimous. Other 
Governors-General have added to the Empire, but you 
have completed it; others have conquered successive parts, 
Lut you have consolidated and secured the whole. For 
the first time India is really our own—nay more, for the 
first time India is under the dominion of any one master. 
You are the first sole ruler of the most famous country in 
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ambition first appeared in the world, the golden prize for 
which all have struggled--but none have fully obtained. 
And you way be proud of your position, You have 
achieved it, and [ hope that you may keep it long. You 
have wronged no man, but you have done your duty, and 
doue it well. 

Having attained the finality of conquest and of empire 
thus early in your reign, for you may be prepared the 
double glory of both consummating a caveer of war, and 
originating a career of peaceable reformation, I hope that 
it may be so. A reformation is wanted. The Jawa, the 
customs, and the consciences of a northern race, and an 
artificial society, must be more approximated to the plain 
practical understandings of an Asiatic people who WILL 
hold that black is black, and white is white, whatever 
philosophers may say to the country. But on this 1 may 
not now enter. I will bat once more congratulate you on 
your position, aud { am sure that all India and all Europe 
will, with one accord, join in the congratulation. 

It is singular, in reviewing from the commencement 
of the whole contest with the Sikhs,,fo observe bow re- 
markably fortuns seems to have favoured the good causo— 
how everything has turned out for the beat. I believe that 
there is much reason ¢o be thaukful for all that has taken 
place. If the Sikh army ha'l been a little less determined, 
and its resistance a little less protracted, we might have 
lost the blessings of annexation ; if it had been a little 
more successful—but no—I will not be unpatriotic enough 
to conjecture what might then have happened. In the 
first campaign it is very possible that if our advantage had 
been pressed the war might have terminated little less 
abruptly than on the present occasion, and I do believe 
that the military obstacles overcome, annexation must 
have Leen at any titne a sucerssful measure. Yet still 
when wa sea what the Sikhs have this year done with 
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the country in their possession—our army shattered, and 
the hot weather setting in—the result must fave Leen ab 
best doubtful, and we would hardly now run the risk of 
1846, in preference to the certainty of 1849. The Sikhs, 
too, if once conquered, might and. probably would have 
been kept under, bat their prostration and subjection 
could have been nothing like what it now is. That they 
should have been twice conquered is the most fortunate 
thing in the world. They will never rise again, They 
have tried war, and they have tried rebellion, and cer- 
* tainly they had enough of both. The particular events of ~ 

this last war have been not less favourable in their results 
than the general fact of the double conquest. The com- 
paign has been a protracted one, and I havo little doubt 
that the effects in the permanent pacification of the coun- 
try must be mach more certain and lasting than if the 
war had been nipped in the bud by a much more dashing 
and summary termination. I do not go 80 far as to give 
your Lordship credit for so very far-sighted a policy, but 
under providence such must be the result, The whole 
mass has been thoroughly fermented—no portion can have 
escaped the purifying process—all the bad humours have 
come to the surface, and have been eradicated. You have 
now bué to strain off the clear liquid and keep it carefully 
in new bottles (I am glad to see that you do not trust en. 
tirely to old bottles for your new wine) all will then go 
right. You have only farther to take care that no new 
element of mischief gets mixed up in the process of puri- 
fication. Keep an eye to the old bottles too—especially to 
one very large and very old bottle—the Patriarch of the 
cellar, If he should happen to burst great will be the 
outpouring of good wine. Howeverf as he is such a re- 
nowned old vessel, we will hope that he still retains powers 
of distension to meet the exizencies of the times, 1 am not 
disiaclined to believe that it will be found so. 

But I have diverged from my demonstration of what 
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Strategies of war. My sphere is a more bumble one. But’ 
this I will say that if ever moat sincere and heartfelt thanks 
were due for a victory it was for Goojerat. It seemed like 
a special interposition. Men are indeed led to their ruin 
by being first demented, and never was there a more strike: 
ing instance of it. Most appropriately might the despatch 
have commenced with the words of the doughty and God- 
fearing Hero of a former age. “The Lord hath deliveerd 
them into our hands.” Well did the General and the army 
do their part in the deliverance—and for the rest, thanka , 
to oue “ Zkbal” and to General Gilbert, another month has 
ended war ; the discomfited Sikhs have laid down their arms, 
never to be resumed ; the country has been purged, purified, 
and regenerated—and I hope that when you make a tour 
next cold weather you will find it swept, garnished, and 
prosperous, Your fiat is sufficient—one dash of your pen 


changes the scene, as in any Aravian tale, from darkness 


into light. = * 


If anything were wanting to show the character of the 
Sikhs, and of the war, the manner gf its termination 
must resolve all doubts. We have had no Guerilla warfare, 
as the English papers anticipated—no desperate struggle of 
fanatics Akalies. We have but had a regular army meet- 
ing us in struggle on 9 fair field. The morale of that army 
is destroyed by defeat, and we hear no more of it, The_ 
soldiers had little personal connection with the Ohiefs, and 
had they been desperate men they might have continued a 
very haraasing contest. But no—they are no desperadoes— 
they are comfortable people, accustomed to serve Runjeet 
Sing on daily rations and monthly pay. They have wives 
and children, and lands and cattle at home, and they have 
no taste for starving in the desert in the Ogre-like hope of 
one day drinking the blood of a Feringhee. They have ; 
little nationality—merely the natural love of domination— 
but they like the good things of domination—not the life 
of a dog in the wilderness; and, failing the former alterna, . 
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Pouwort. 


her Krieg in Siidafrifa, der fich aus dem rauberifdjen 
é Cinfall des Yamefon entwicelt hat, das Vorgehen der 
Englander gegen die Yuren, die ganz entfeglichen Bare 
baveien, aus denen fie fic) fein Gewijjen machen, fie haben 
die Empsrung Wer in allen Parteien und allen Lindern 
wachgerujen, welde die Grundfage der Gerechtigtert, der 
Menfhliheecit Horhalten. Diefe-allgemeine Empsrung 
wiirde aber einen noch viel hiheren Grad erveicjen, wenn 
Alle vertrauter wiiven mit der Gefchichte, wenn Wlle wiiften, 
dag e8 nicht dag erftemal ijt, da die Englander in diefer 
Weife vorgefen, wenn fie wiifter, dak namentlid) im 
18, Sabrhundert bei den Naubgiigen und Rriegen, dic fie 
in Indien gefiihrt, bet dev getwaltfamen Eroberung diefes 
Landes und bei der Gritndung ifrer Herrf Haft tiber das- 
jelbe, fie in gang dbulicjer Weife, mit berfelben Hintanjegung 
aller Yorbderungen der Geredtigteit und Menfdhlichfeit 
vorgegangen find. 

Man fann, ja, man nuk anerfennen, was England 
nicht nuv in feinem eigenen Land, fondern in allen Welt 
teilen, wo c8 feine Hervjehaft begriindete, fiir dic Hohere 
Kultur der Menfehheit gethan Hat und noch thut, aber 
wenn wir diefes fein unbejtreithares Verdienft nod fo Hoch 
anfchlagen und anerfennen, ditcfen wir, um un& ein gee 
recite Urteil gu bilden, nicht auger Wcht fafjen, von welchen 
thatldlic) nidfien Beweggriinden Wes, was 8 in 
diefer Begiehung gethan Hat, ausging, ditrfen nicht vergeffen, 
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fictslofefte, brutaljte Egoismus, ein Cgvismuns, 
der fic) fein Gewijfen darans machte, — wenn ev damit 
glaubte fein Bicl gu erveichen, — die abfdeulichjten 
Barbareien gu begehen, alle Grundjage der Humanitat 
mit Glipen 3u treten. 

Um Hiefiir einen Beweis gu fiefern, follen die hier 
folgenden Mitteilungen ang der Gejchichte der Croberung 
Oftindiens dburdh die Englander im adtgchnten 
Jahrhundert, an der Hand unbeftreitharer Thatfachen 
inBbefondere auf gwei Miner und ihre Thaten Hinwweifen, 
welde von den Englindern jelbjt als diejenigen betradytet 
werden, die fic) guerft und in hervorragendfter Weife 
um die Eroberung und Griindung dev englifden 
Herrfcaft in Indien verdient gemacdjt haben. 

Wir beniigen dazu die engl. BViographien von Mallejon, 
Arbutnoth, Gleig, vor allem aber die griferen Werke 
von ©, % Neumann, der 1822—25 eine Profelfur in 
Speier, 1831—1852 in Meiinehen befleidete, und — durch 
feine Reife nad China mit den ofiatifchen Zuftinden genau 
befannt, im Jahre 1857 feine ,Gefhidte des eng- 
lifgen Reidhes in Afien” in gwet Banden Heraus- 
gegeben (Leipzig 1857), und das ebenfo umfangreicje Werk 
von Leopold von Orlig: ,Sudien und feine Ree 
gierung”. Nach den vorgiighcbften Quellen und nach Hand- 
fehriften. (Xeipgig 1859—1861.) 





Ginleitung. 


um beffern Verftdudnis fehicten wir surréedft einige 

Thatfachen aus der Vorgeit Indiens voraus, 
weil im Zujantmenharng mit diejen, mit den fon 
frithgeitig fegonnenen Raub- und Croberungssitgen dev ver- 
jdjiedenften Vilfer, diejenigen der Englander erft ind rechte 
Lidht geftellt werden. 

Indien war feit undenflicen Beiter das Land, 
welthes wegen feiner grofartigen und gum Teil begaubernd 
jinen Natur allein jdjon, noc) mehr aber wegen der une 
geheueren Schige an Gold, Perlen, Diamanten, Wobhlgeriidjen, 
feiner Schage und Cryeugniije der Kunft und Induftrie, 
der Gegenftand de8 Neides und der Sehnfucht fiir die ver- 
jehiedenfien Vslter war, — das Land, um deffen Befiy 
DeSwegen feit Suhrhunderten fejon getimpft wurde. 

Sm 12. Jahrhundert Hatten e& die Muhammedaner 
fajt gang erobert. . 

Seit dem 16, Hatten fic) die mongolifd-tartari- 
fen GrofRmoguin die Herrihaft angeeignet, die 68 zum 
Anfang de3 19. Jahrhunderts dauerte. 

Diejenigen Cinfille aber, welde bei ihrem erften 
Wuftreten feine gewaltfamen waren, fondern nur aus 
Handelsintereffen unternommen wurden, foldje wenigs 
ftens vorgaben, fie begannen am Ende de3 15. Sabre 
Yunderts, und waren eB hauptfidlid) Portugiefen, Hot- 
Cander, Danen und Frangofen, die fic) an ihnen bez 
teifigten. Wie diefe, insbefondere die Portugiefen, Hol- 
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e8 nidt nur der Handel war, der fie nach Sudien fiihrte, 
dab ihnen mehr die Luft und Gier nach dem Beith des 
Landes erwarhte, dad bewiefen fie durch die von Bahr gu 
Sar gunehmenden griferen Gewaltthitigteiten, mit denen fie 
fich im Befis ihrer Handels-Niederlaffungen gu erhalten, 
diejen Bejig aber auch mehr und mehr auszudehnen 
fuchten. 

Am gewaltthatigften traten die Portugiefen und 
Hollander auf; die erfteren unterftiigt durch die Hilfe, 
weldje die Sefuiten ihnen leifteten, iberhaupt die chrift- 
lichen Geijtliden, die Minde, welde, wie fie fagten, 
eingig und allein zur Verliindung und Verbreitung de3 
Chriftentums, der Religion der Liebe”, inB Land ges 
fommen waren, von deren gemeinjamem Bujammenivirten aber 
unter dev Regierung der portugiefifden Kdnige, Neumann 
in feiner ,Gefchichte der englifeyen Hervfchaft in Wien” uns 
cin Bild entwicft, weldjes gerade in unfern Tagen 
wohl verbdient, in den weiteften Streijen befaunt und ge 
wiirdigt ju werden. 

Mit Bugrundelegung von RNeifeberichten aus jener Beit 
fat er fein Urteil dain gufammen: ,,Seucher und Pejt haber 
gu feiner Beit der Weltgefchichte fo furchtbar gewiitet, wie 
die fabtolifden Sténige Emanuel und Sohann, wie die 
Herdinand und PHilipp, ihre weltlidjen und geift- 
lihen Gebilfen. Heutigen Tags noch bluten ganze Vilfer 
an den Wunden, weldje fie der Menjehheit gefdjlagen. Die 
Religion diente als Meittel dex Verfinfterung, als Unterbau 
jur ftaatlidjen und bitrgerficjen Snedhtfdjaft. Das Keger- 
getidgt in Gva fdjaltete noch viel furchtharer af fonjtwo 
auf Erden. Berfolqung und unmenfejficje Graufamfeit war 
Hier vorgiiglicy gegen die Meicjen gericjtet. Der faltbliitig 
beredjnende Mirdev fucht fic) diejenigen zur BVeute, wo er 
ben meijter Raub davontriigt. GSelbjt Vizetinige und Crg- 
bifehdje wurden, wenn der Hof gu Liffabon geheime Befehle 
ertei{te, bor Die Schranfen der allmachtiaen ftaatlichercliaigien 
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reichen Geiftlichen und Minch sfoaren aller Farben 
und ulten, welde midjt felten die Bahl der gum Shug 
der Handelsniederlajjung dort befindlicjen Truppen sibere 
ftiegen. after und Xusfehweifungen jeder Wet famen fejrell 
al8 natiirficjes Gefolge diefer von der Arbeit Anberer lee 
benden, auf 20—30.000 Ripfe anfewellenden geiftlicjen 
Dovden." — Die Portugiejen, fo ergaihlt ein Wugenzeuge, 
leben ohne Redlidjteit, ohne Scam und Geredhtigteit, diberall 
Herefeht Trug, herrjyt Groufamteit und die unverfdhamtefte 
Wolluft. Heimliche Bergiftungen und offentundige Word- 
thaten find gewdhulide Eveigniffe; Manner und Frauen 
der vornehmften Familien mighandeln ice Stlaven und 
Sflavinnen in der abfcjeulichften Weife. Das Pfaffenvolk 
plagt die Cingeborenen wo und wie immer e8 fann. Sein 
Unverftand und Aberglaube, feine WUlhernheiten und Graue 
famfeiten follen fix igr Chrijtentum und fiir Portugal 
die Herrfchaft eringen iiber das Morgenfand.* 


Mach diefer wahrheitsgetreuen Sehilderung lage fich’s 
denfen, welcyes Gefiihl dev innerften Empirung fich gu- 
ndchit derjenigen Cingeborenen Judiens bemadhtigte, rweldje 
im Umbveis diejer HandelSniederlaffungen unter den Gee 
waltthitigteiten befonders ber Portugiefen, midjt viel 
weniger aber aud) der Hollander gu leiden hatten. Das 
Land wurde ausgebeutet und verwititet, mehr als 
durch die Raubsiige der Mongolen; die Handelsgefelffaaften 
aber machten die glingendften Gefdhafte, — belief fich bac 
mals dod die Dividende, der Reingewinn ber Hollins 
difdjen auf nicht weniger al 75°/, — fpiter jogar anf 
425/,! 


Durd. dieje gang ungeheueren Exjolge der fremben 
Handetsgefellfjaften angelodt, exfcyienen zulegt die Eng: 
fanber al8 die gefahrlidften Rivaten auf dem Blan. 
Sie Hatten vor ihrem Exfcjeinen auf inbdifeem Boden 
rotederholte. aber verneblicie BQerfiche aemaht in mnrhe 
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Hftlider Ridhtung fiber Rufland, und ebenfo in weftlicher 
Richtung, nad) dem verfiihrerifejen Wunderland mit feinen 
SAHagyen gu gelangen. Das gelang ihnen endlic) durcy den 
fiignen Streich, den einer ihrer Gandsleute, der Seefuhrer 
und jugleih SGeerduber Franci3 Drake ausgefithrt, ine 
dem er uad) vielen andern Raubereien bei den Wjorifejen 
Snfeln ein aus Bndien Hheimfehrendes Cehiff freibenterte, 
in Defjen Tagebuch und Karten die Fahrt ums Bore 
gebirge der guten Hoffnung” auf’s genauefte vergeidynet 
war, und zugleicy eine Ueberficht iter die geradegu fabel- 
Haften Gewinne und Vorteile des Handele nad) Indien. 

Daraufgin traten eine Anzahl Birger Londons 
im Yar 1599 yufammen und griindeten mit bem Cinfas 
von 30000 Pfund Sterling eine Gefellfjaft, um, wie ed 
hieb, ,guc EHre des Vaterlandes und ur Vermefrung des 
Handels innerhalo des Reiches Cugland, cine Reife nach 
Oftindien und ander dfilicen Landern und Infeln aus- 
guciiften.” Dieje Unternehmung unterjehied jel Ddesweger 
gleicy am Anfang von allen ahnticjen, imsbejondere der Pv v- 
tugiefen, dec Gpanier und Srangvjen dndureh, 
dah fie nicht vow den Hofen und unmittelbaren Dies 
nern der Krone ausging, foudern vom BolE felber, von 
den Biirgern, in denen durch die Reformation des 
16, Sahrhunderts ein freterer, jelbjthewupter Geift eve 
wacht war, und die desivegen aud) gleic) nach Griindung 
diefer HandelSgefellfjaft das Wnfinnen der Kinigin Cli- 
fabeth, dak in ihrem Wuftrag ein hoch{tehender Vord die 
erjte Neife mitmacjen folle, auf’s Cutfhiedenjte von fic) 
wicfen. Sie erflirten mit englifeem Freimut: jie feien 
nicht gefonnen, jemals einem Gentleman ein Amt gu tiber- 
tragen. G8 mige ifnen geftattet fein und Bfeiben, die Gee 
ichiifte von Leuten ifres Standes verfeher gu faffet, man 
miifie jouft befitrehten, eine grohe WAngahl Stauflente gu 
verlicren, fobald dicfe exfithren, dag Gentlemans bei dem 
Unternepmen verwendet wiirden.” Troy diefer Whwweifung 
wurde dev Gejelljjaft von der Regierung der gewiinfehte 
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unterzeichnet. Das Barlament, die Beriretung bes Volfed, 
atte damals auf folehe Vergiinftiquugen nod) feinen Cinflug. 
Die Gefellfhaft erhiclt ourc) dicfen Freibrief ben Ramen: 
»Der Gouverneur und die Londoner Kaufleute, 
weldje den Handel nah Sudien betreiben,” und das 
Recht, ,auf 15 Jahre in allen Laindern, die nicht im 
VBelig chriftlicer Fiarften, sfttid bes Buorgebirgs 
Der guten Hoffnung bis gurc Stragke von Magellan einen 
ausfliepliden Handel gu treiben.” 

Sm Yahre 1600, fofort nad) Wusitellung ded Frei- 
briefs fegelten fitnf, von der Gefellfcaft ausgeritftete 
Schiffe ab, welche nur 1500 Tonnen Gehalt und 500 Mann 
Befagung Hatten. Sie landeten auf der Bnfel Su- 
matra mit der Hauptitadt Wtfdin, und iibergaben dem 
dort refidicrenden Lundedfiirften Wladin ein Schreiben der 
Kbnigin Elifabeth, worin diefe fich beflagt, dab die Spaz 
niet und Portugiefen fic) als Herren dev doch ihm gee 
firigen Lauder betradhten, und alle diefe Lander Bndiens 
mit ihren Giirjten als ihre Unterthanen glauben behandeln 
gu Dditcfen.” Durd) diejes fegr diplomatijde Schreiben war 
den Neuangefommenen der freundlichjte Empfang gum vore 
aus fidjer, umfomegr, als die Gewaltthatigfeiten gumal der 
Portugiefen von Yahe gu Bahr eine allgemeine Entriiftung 
in gang Oftafien Gervorgerufen Hatten. Ihnen gegenitber 
wurden die Englander mit Freunden, gleichjam ol8 ,, Metter, als 
Vefreier von weltlicher und geiftlidjer Nuedhtfchaft” anfgenome- 
men, und dev Fiirft Ula din, der mit groker Genugthuung von 
den Siegen Clijabeths fiber PHilipp von Spanien gehirt, 
erflarte fic) bercit, ,mit Den Eng landern fich gu ver- 
binden.” — Ebhenjo entgegenfommend wurden die Englander 
aud) im Siirjtentum Bantam auf Java aufgenommen, 
indem fie and) hier die Spanier und Portugiefen als 
die gu befimpfenden Feinde erflarten. Hier rourde aud) 
Die -ecfte englifde Gaftorei gegriindet und rwie in diefer 
allererften Beit fdjon die Gefellfehaft glingende Gefchafte 
madhte, beweift die Dividende, der Reingewinn, der fic) das 
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Bon Fahr gu Bagr gelang e8 ihnen, ihre Hanbdels- 
gefhifte weiter ausgudehnen, neue Sattoreien gu griinden, 
— in Siant, an der Ofttiifte Indien3 in Surat, fogar in 
Japan; ein Berjucd) in China miflang. Sie fegten 3 
durch, dab ihe ,Greibvie|” mit feinen Privilegien erweitert 
tourde, jie Hatten die Genugthuung, dak eine beabfichtigte 
Konturreng-Gefellfdhaft gleid) nad) deren erften BVerfuchen 
Fiasto madte, und verwandelten im Bahr 1612, zum 
Bwede griferer Gefdaftsausdehnung ihre Gefellfchaft in 
eine ,Uftiengefell[daft”, deren erjte Erfolge die Gritn- 
dung neuer Galtoreten tar. 

Sm Verhaltuis diefer immer griperen Erfolge wud}s 
in ignen nicjt nuv das Berlangen nad mod) grdferen, 
fondern 8 erwadjte auch der Gebdanke nad) Befig. 
ergreifung immer weitercr Qandftreden, ja, der 
fihne Gedante nad) Befigergreifung womiglid von gang 
Sundien, und der BVerdringung aller andern Hanbdels- 
gefellfdjaften, ingbejondere ber Portugiefen, Hollander 
und Frangofen. Der Alleinbefib und die Ulleinherr- 
herrfdaft iiber dad an Shige unerfehdpfliche Land trat 
immer deutlicer al8 das Leyte Biel ihrer Veftrebungen vor 
ihte Seele, und an die Erreichung diefes Bieles feyten fie 
mit englifder Babigleit ihre gange Kraft. 

Aber noc galt e& jdhwere Kampfe, teils mit den 
anbdern Handelsgefell{[aaften, teifs mit den verjhiedenen 
fleineren und grégferen Giirften, weldje unter der Obere 
Hoheit deB in Delhi refidierenden Grofmogul in Indien 
berrfcjten. Das grépte Hindernis ent{tand ifnen aber in 
der Heimat felber, in ber dort immer energifejer auf- 
tretenden dDemotratifden oder republifanifden Bewe= 
gung, weldje mit volljtem Recht gegen die einer eingelnen 
Handelgefellfaft von. der Krone erteiften PBrivilegien, 
gegen da freifeitwidrige Recht eines ausfdhliehliden 
Mono pols derfelben auftrat, und da8 gleide Recht fiir 
alle Englinder forderte. Diefe Oppofition von demotratifdjer 
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auf weldje aud der holldndifden Gefellfehaft gegeniiber 
der Hiihrer der dortigen republifanifrjen Bartel, De Witt 
geradegu erElarte, man fehe deutlic, dag e3 der Gefell fchaft 
mehr auf Eroberungen al8 auf Handel anfomme”. Und 
wie berechtigt dieje Erflirung war, bereift namentlic) dad 
Vorgehen der englijden Gefellfehaft an der Ofttitfte Iu- 
diens, in Bengalen, wo fie nach der Griindung einer neuen 
Fattorei in Bombay, im Hinblic auf eingelne Fiircften, die 
ihe Hinderniffe im den Weg fegten, geradezu ausfprad): 
penn e3 notivendig werde, follten die einbeimifden Gitrfter 
und ifve Unterthanen mit Waffengewalt gum Gehore 
fam gebracht werden“; das beweift auch die abhmlide 
Erflarung, alB e3 fic) um einen formlicjen von ihr beabs 
fidhtigten Krieg gegen die Mongolen Handelte, und um 
Croberung ihres Landed: ,OHne Hercfdaft ber Qand 
und Geute, ohne eine ehrfurdtgebietende Stellung, 
fagten fie, find wit blog eine Gefellfdaft von 
Ubenteuern, denen jede Madt den Handel unter- 
fagen fann.” 

Se Eriegerifeher und felbftherclicker mun aber diejes 
Auftreten der Gefellfehaft, defto energifder und immer 
Drohender die Forderungen der Demofraten im Parlament 
und in der Prefje, und felbftverftindlid) die Oppofition 
der auf die ungeheuren Erfolge ber privilegierten Gefell- 
faft neidifden Londoner Kaufleute. 

Go jehr nun aber namentlic) von Seiten bes Par- 
lamented dev Gefellfhaft, d. . ihren glangenden Gefdiften 
Gefahr drohte, fo wenig lieB fie fic) von iftem einmal vor- - 
geftedten Biele ablenten, ja, die Crreichung dejfjelben wurde 
ifr fogar gerade durch da8 Parlament felbjt dadurd) er- 
Icichtert, dab die beidben Haufer desfelben — die Parteien der 
Tories und Whigs —, unter fic) in Streit gerieten; in 
den Tories, iberhaupt der gangen hohen Ariftotratie, fand die 
Gefellichaft ihre Verteidiger. 

Die wiederholten Fordecungen und Wnflagen von 
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Thatfade war jehlieblicy in nichts anderem gu fuchen, als 


in ber gemeinften Beftechhung, gu welder die in ifrem 
Suterefje jo feywer gefahrdete HandelSgefelljchaft ats leytem 
Mittel griff, und welche ihre beabjictigte Wirfung jogar auf 
die Hohen und Hichften PerfinlichEciten ausiibte! Beftoen 
wurden, bad. fteht fcjwarg auf weig in den vorhandenen 
Urtunden, nicht nur die Hofleute, die tiniglicjen Rate, ihr 
BVorjigender, Parlaments mitglieder, der Spreder 
bes Unterhaufes, viele Lords, die geift lichen Herven 
nidt ausgenommen, ja, mit ihrer gangzen Umgebung 
die Rinige felber, namentlid) Carl V. und Wilhelm IL* 
Die Verteidiger der Gefellfchaft wuften diefe Niedertviichtig- 
* feiten damit in ein andered Licht gu ftellen, dab fie diefe Gelder 
fiir blofe Gefchente erflarten, ,wie 8 eben Herfommen fei, 
und wupten aud) dure allerlei Riinfte, insbejondere dure) 
Vefeitigung der notwendigen Beugen, durch ihre Entfernung 
aud dem Lande, und durch pligliche Vertagung de3 Par- 
Lament3 e8 dabin su bringen, dab die Unterfuchung vertagt, 
und gulegt, — weil in beiden Haufer Beftodene 
fapen! — die Anklage falken gelaffen wurde. 

So ging die von hier drohende Gefahr fiir die Wee 
felljdhaft voritber, — und cbenfo aud) die neue, welche, 
auf die dod) nicht rubenden Angriffe der Whig-Partei und 
eine anf ihr Betreiben Hin jich griindende neue Gefellfdaft 
in London entftauden war, die aber in Folge der das gange 
Land faft aus Mramergeijt in Biirgerfrieg verfegenden Bar- 
teiftreitigteiten in furger Beit gegwungen wurde, mit der alten 

auf ihre Privilegien fic) fteifenden Gefellfchaft fic) zu ver- 

einigen, unter der Firma: ,Die vereinigte Gefellfcaft 
der Raufleute in England, welhe nach Oftindien 
Handel treiben.” 

Durd) dieje Vereinigung der guerft fich .tvelich be- 
fampfenden Kauffeute, von denen die Mitglieder dex exften, 
utfpriinglicjen, geradegu erflirt hatten: Die Welt mag 
dariber fachen, dah wir darauf ausgefn, un8 gegenfeitig 
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gu Grunde gu cvichten, das timmert uns nicht, wir ftehen 
auf unferm alten Rechtel’* — durch dieje Vereinigung 
gewarn die neue Gefellfchaft, mit Hilfe ihrer von dev Krone 
gewahrten auferordentlicen alter und neuen BVergiiniti- 
gungen, ingbejondere durch das Recht , Lander und anderes 
Befigtum gu erwerben, beliebige Verfiigungen gu treffen, — 
unter der Rrone Englands alle herrjdaftlicden Rechte aus- 
guiiben, gegen ,,nichtcrijtlide” Wlaidhte Krieg gu fithren, 
und mit ignen Frieden gu [ehlieben, RriegSgertite aus Eng- 
Land gu begiehen und foviel Teuppen anguwerben, als immer 
nitig, und ihre Beamten und Offigiere ohne Cinflug der 
Regierung zu crnennen, itber fie gu Gericht figen mac) dem 
bitrgerlichen und peinlichen Rechte des Nutterlandes ufrw.” 
— Gie gewann jest in Yndien einen jolden Zuwads ” 
an Macht, daf fie fic) mehr und mehr ftaré fiihlte, ihren 
fo lange fejon gendgrten Plan auf Befigergreifung, auf 
Eroberung des gangen Lande3 auszufiihren. Was fie ge- 
rade gu jener Beit am meiftem in diejem Plan bejtirtte, 
das war der geradegzu ecbdrmlide Buftand, in welcjem 
Sndien nach bem Tode bes Grofmogul im Yahre 1707 
fic) befand, cin Buftand de3 Berfalles, und der von Fahe 
gu Sabr gunehmenden Uuflijung, gu welehem Hauptfachlich 
die forwihrenden Streitigfeiten un’ Kampje dev eingelnen, 
in ovientalifder Pracht und Ueppigfeit Lebenden Landes- 
fiirften beigetragen batten. E38 herrfdte in Indien die 
vollftandigfte Unarcie, — und auf diefer wurde that- 
faclicy die Herrfcaft Englands iiber Indien in den 
fommenden Jahrgehnten aufgefiihet und begriindet. 

Es war die gefchichtlich dentwiirdige Beit, in welder 
nabezu die ganze Welt fic) in Kriegs{ager verwandelt hatte, 
und wo namentlicy durd) die verfehiedenen dynaftifden 
Erbfolgetriege, den fpanifden, sficrrvetdhijdmen, bay- 
rifehen, und fpater durch den fiebenjabrigen und nog 
fpdter ben nordamerifanifden Srieg alles fo fer in n= 
fpruch genommen war, dab der Plan der oftindijden Handels- 
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gefellfhaft in diejem fo weitabgelegenen Sande um fo mehr 
Unsficht auf Gelingen bieten mute, obgleid) die politifdjen 
Parteiftellungen der in Europa und Amerita fich bes 
Eimpfenden nicht ohne Ginfluf aud) auf die Ereignifje in 
Sndien waren. 

Hier geigte fich diefer Ginflug vor Wem in der 
immer feindjeligeren Weife, in welder die Englander den 
Srangofen gegeniiber traten. 

Die Frangofen, unter der Unfiihrung von Dupleix, 
trugen fic) mit demfelben Blan der Eroberung ganz Indiens, 
wie bie Englinder. Gie Hatten Madras, wo dieje eine 
" bedeutende Fattoret bereits befagen erobert, aber nach Untunft 
einer englifdjen Flotte, und weil gu wenig unterjtiigt von 
der frangififen Regierung, enthchisd fic) das Kriegdgliic 
fiir die Englander, zumal nad) dem fiifnen Wuftreten 
des Mannes, der von feinen Landsleuten einftimmig als 
ber Haupthegriinder der englifcen Herrfaaft itber 
Sndien gefeiert wird. 


agtiehe: 


I 
Robert Chive. 


yr igm  fagt einer feiner neueften Biographen, da 
nin ecfter Qinie ihm das Verdienft gebithrt, 
dah} dads jest von England eingenommene und bee 
Herrjdte Sndien in der Mitte des vorigen Jahr- 
hunderts nicht den Frangofen zur Bente mard;" — 
und Clfred Lyall nennt ifn den Mann, ,bem die Eng- 
lander vor allen Undern die Griindung bes Reiss 
in Budien gu danfen haben*. — Leopold von Orlid 
in feinem ,Sndien und feine Regierung” nennt ihn 
den ,grdbten Genius, den England in diefem weiten 
Reid) gehabt Hat”, fegt aber Hingu, dab er ,auch bas 
mit allen Genics teile, dab er fic iiber Pringipien 
Hinwegfeste”, und bezeichnet feine in Sndien verfolgte 
wPolitif als eine verraterifae’.** 

Vom gang unfedeinbaren Handlungsleheling und Sdjreie 
ber der ojtindifdjen Handelsgefellfdaft hatte er fic) bald 
nach feiner Anfunft in Indien, rweil unbefriedigt durd diefer” 
Beruf, und nach einer grigeren, ifn befriedigenderen Thitige 
feit fieh fefnend, fiir die militdrifde Qaufoabn entfchieden, 
hatte fic) auch gleich) bet den erften Eviegerifden Unter- 
nehmungen der Handelsgelellfejaft im fo bervorvagender 
Weife ausgezeichnet, da er fofort zum Hauptmann befire 
bert wurde. Diefe Unternehmungen galten hauptlidlid der 





* Lord Clive, the foundation of british Rule in India, 
By Sir Alexander John Arbuthnot, lately a member of 
. the Council of India, London, 1899. S. XI. XII. 
** Orlich. Band Tl. S&S 108 wo 115. 
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Belimphung dev troy ihrer Niederlagen voc) nicht gang 
auf ifven Croberung3plan vergichtenden Frangofen, und 
der villigen Vernidjtung ives Cinjlujjes auf die Gejchicte 
Sndiens. Am glangendften geigte fic) Hier gleich) Anfangs 
Clive’s militavifeyes Genie bei der fiignen Ucherrumpelung 
und Verteidigung von Arcot und der Sehlacht bei Raveripat. 
Dicjes fiihne und fiegreiche’ Uujtreten Clive’s hatte aber 
aud) gur Folge, dab eine grofe Angahl indijdjer Firvjten 
jebt anfingen, feine Unternefmungen gegen die auch ignen 
feindlicjen und von ifnen gevaften Frangofen yu wnterftiigen. 
Und fo gefdhah 8, dak diefe, troy tapferiter Gegenwebr, 
wiederholt gefdjlagen wurden und im folge deffen fic) fiir 
die Englander immer mehr dic fidjere Wusficht cviffuete, 
in abjehbarer Beit diefen ignen am meijten im Weg ftehenden 
Rivalen ginglich gu entwaffnen, und nach feiner Vefeitigung 
ihe legtes Biel, die Wileinherrfojaft ther Sudien gu ex 
reidjen. 

Der Mann, dem fie in erjter Linie diejes verdanten 
jollten, war thatfacjlid) Clive, — fein auagefprodenes 
militdrifches Genie, feine unbandige Willenstraft und 
Chre und Ruhmbegierde, Cigenfehaften, die ihn jedes, 
auch dag jittlic) veriwerflichjte Miittel ergreifer LieBen, wenn’s 
nur zum Biele fiihrte. 

Mach’ jeinen exjten grofen Exfolgen war ev feiner 
efundheit halber zwei Jahre fang, von 1753—~1755, in 
feine Heimat guriicigeteprt, und hatte dort, bauend auf den 
‘jest jejon erworbenen Ruhm als ,,glangzender Deerfithrer”, 
fic) mit dem Gedanfen getragen, eine frei gewordene Stelle 
im Barlament gn echalten. Er war bei feiner Wntunft 
gumal vom oberften Aufjichis- und Gerichtshof der Diret- 
toren der Handelagefelljdjaft in efrendjter Weife empfangen 
worden, fie ernannten ifn zunt ,, General”, und iiberveichten 
_ ibm einen mit Diamanten bejegten Chrenfabel im Werte 
von 500 Pfund Sterling. Fiir feine Wahl ins Raclament 
verfdwendete ex groge Gummen, und, beraufeht von 
der Aufnahme, die er ut der Londoner Gejellichatt aefunden. 
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iiber die grofen Mittel hinaus, welche cx fich in Sudien 
wahrend feiner bisherigen militévifejer Unternehmungen in 
Hille und Fille gefammelt hatte. 

Diefe Geldmittel fegten fich gufammen teil aus den 
Prifengeldern, die er bei den verfahicdenen Croberungen 
und det fich dabei vorgefundencn Sihagen fic hatte gue 
teifen Laffer, teil3 und in noch viel reichlicjerem Mage, 
aus den ungefeuren Gunmen, twelche die eingelnen ine 
difejen Fiirften, um feine Gunft gu gewinnen oder um 
fich nachtriglic) dantbar gu begeigen, als ,Gejdente” ifm 
Hatten gufommen fafjen. Sein neuefter Biograph glaubt 
ihn geger den BVorwurf, der ila damals fcopon deswegen 
gemacht wurde, gu rechtfertigen, indem er gwar gugibt, daf 
bei der dienjtliden Stcllung, die er der Handelsgefell 
fdjaft gegeniiber cinnaym, vom ftrengeren Rechtsftand- 
puntt aud feine Handlungdweife nicht cinwandfrei, dak aber 
das Annehmen jf. {cher Gelder als ,Gefdhenfe” damals etwas 
gan; Selbjtverftindlihes war, und deSwegen __, billiger- 
weife nicht und) dem Maffia sffentlicher Moral, wie 
fie jegt ancrfannt wird, finne beurteift werden“.* 

Tak insbefondere im Hinblicé auf feine maflofe Ber- 
fecpwendung und jeine augelprodjene Neigung, durcy Groh: 
thun von fic reden gu machen, fogar das duntle Geriicht 
von ,BVejtedungen”, auffam foll nicht verfehwiegen werden, 
ebenfowenig aber auch, dah cv gleich bet feiner Untunft feinen 
Verwandte die Mittel gab, wm ihre Sehulden gu begahlen. 

Sn feiner Hoffnung auf eine Wahl ins Parlament 
fal) ev fich, troy der dafiir aufgewendeten grofen Gummen, 
getiufet, und da ancy fein aus Sndien mitgebrachtes 
groges Vermigen nahegu aufgebcaucht war, entfejloR cv ficy, 
noch etumal fein Golbatenglic, mit Wusficht auf dic ihm 
durch diefes wintenden neuen Bereicherungen zu verjucher. 

Vom Diveftorium der HandelSgefellihaft zum ,@oue 
verneut vom Fort St. David", mit Amwartfchaft auf dte 

* ,cannot fairly be judged by the standard of official 
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freiwerdende Gouverneurs-Stelle in Madras ernannt, fane 
dete Clive im Jahr 1755 mit drei Kompagnien Actillerie 
und ebenfoviel Infanterie in Budien, und war feine nidyjte 
Aufgabe, die — trog ihrer wiedcrholten Niederlagen doch 
nod) einmal von den Frangofen verfuchten Unternehmungen 
derfelben ein fiir allemal durd) Waffengewalt su befeitigen. 

Diefer Aufgabe entledigte er fic) mit feinem biager fo 
glangend bewiefenen Feldherrntalent bet den verfchiedenften 
Gelegenheiten, und in gang befonders hervorragender Weife 
namentlic) bei dem Kampf um RKalfutta, im weldjem er 
im Jahr 1757 mit feinen 700 Englindern und 1200 Sepoys 
itber den indifdjen Nawab, Surab ud Daulah, der mit 
den Hrarigofen in geheimer Verbindung ftand, und dem nicht 
weniger alS 20000 Meiter, 30000 Sufvolf und 25 Kaz 
nonen zur Berfiigung jtanden, den Sieg davontrug. Diefer 
Sieg ither eine fo grofje Webermacht, und die gewonnene 
Uebergengung, daf ihm in diefem Hiirften feim ernftlicy gu 
fiireftender Feind mehr gegenitber ftehe, zugleicly aber auch die 
GCinficht, die ex wahrend feines Wufenthaltes in jenev Gee 
gend in die aufergewihnlicdjen Shaye des Bodens und die 
leichte Gewinnung derjelben genommen hatte, fie wedten 
in ihm den Entfejlub, alles daran gu feyen, wm diefen 
grofen, fitc den Handel jo verlocfenden Landjtrich fiir dic 
Handel3gefellfjaft als igr GCigentum gu erwerben, d. H. yu 
erobern. Ju Ddiefem Entlehluk beltartte ifn gang befonder3 
der Gebanke, dab durch dieje Eroberung er gugleicy den 
Gelitjten der Frangofen ein fiir allemat ein Ende mache, 
die vor diefer Schlacht mit dem indifejen Fiirften einen 
Vertrag gefdjloffen Hatten. Rafdjen Enfehluffes wirft ec 
dager die Frangojen aus dem in der Néahe gelegenen 
-Tdandernagar, obgleich gwifcjen ifm und dem Nawab nach 
der Ctruahime von Kaltutta vertrags ma big feftgefegt 
und verfproden war, daB alle Feindjeligtciter auf- 
Hiren jolflen; ja, er ftellte an den von ifm befiegten 
Nawab die peiren che Gorderung, dah ev entwebder alle nod) 


in feinem Land befindlidhen Frangofer vertreibe, uber a an 
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Jn diefem gebicterifden BVorgehn wurde er durch die 
Buftinnnung de3 die englide Flotte tommandierenden d= 
miralg Watfon und noch mehr durd die von allen Seiten 
ihm gufommenden Berichte iiber den wahven Charafter des 
Nawahs beftdrtt, der nidjt nur, nad) der Cinnahme von 
Tfandernagore durch Clive, in den wiitendften Wusdritden 
fiber diefen fich getiupert, fondern fiberhaupt al8 balb 
unguredhnungafagiger, ebenfo qraufamer al8 feiger und treu- 
[ofer Mann bei allen, die ihm naber ftanden und befonders 
den ihm untergebenen Eleinen Firften befannt und verbaft 
war. Gfive hatte fogar von neuen Jntriguen gebhirt, die 
der Nawab mit den Frangofen gegen ihn angegettelt, 
und DdeSwegen glaubte er feiner Handel3gefellfchaft und 
jeinem Baterland feinen befferen Dienjt feijten gu tdunen, 
alg wenn ev, gumal unter fo giinftigen Umftinbden, mit 
cinem folcjen Mann fiirgejten Progeh mache. 

wdfiaten diivfen nidjt, jagte er, nach europaifden 
Gefegen, nach europdifden Begriffen von Recht und Chere 
behandelt werden, dad find treu- und gewiffenloje Menfden, 
die man mit gleidjer Mtiinge besahlen tonne“.* 

Xreu diefem Grundfag handelte ev bei der unmittelbar 
nad dem Sieg bei Kalfutta von ihm geplanten und — wie 
der Erfolg geigte — vom Hihften Gli getrinten, friege- 
tifchen Unternefmung, einer Unternehmung, weldje feinen 
geringeren Bwee hatte, als die gewaltfame Entthronung 
des eingeborenen indifden Sirften, und die Ein- 
fegung eines den Englandern mehr ergebenen an 
beffen Stelle Diefer Blan wurde ifm evleidjtest burd 
die Mithilfe der dem Nawab weger jeiner Graufamfeit bes 
fonder3 feindlich gefinnten untergebenen “Eeinen Giiriten, 
in Gerbindung mit einer WUngahl ebenfalls ungufriedener 
veidher indifdjer Rauflente, die alle fich im Gebhetinen gu ge- 
waltfamem WBorgehen verfhworen Hatten. Wn der Spike 
dicfer Verfchworenen ftand der Oberbefehlshaber der Wemee 
de8 Nawab, Mir Dfdafar, derfelbe, der an die Stelle 
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desfelben treten wollte, und mit weldjem gu diefem Brwere 
ein Heimlicjer Vertrag abgejehloffen wurde. 

Su diejem war gwijeden Clive, im Mamen der engs 
lifen DHandelstompagnie, ein Offenjive und Defenjiv-Biind- 
nid feftgefest, -- die Bertreibung aller Frangojfen und 
frangififden Riederlafjungen in Ddiefem Landftric, — die 
Vebergabe diefer Gaktoreien an die Englander, — Ente 
fehdidigung Ddiefer fiir ihre Berlufte bei Kalfutta, d. h. Wus- 
gzahlung von 1 Million YBfund Sterling an die Handelse 
fompagnie, — eine Galbe Million an die Curopier; 
20000 an die Cingeborenen; 70000 an die Armenier; 
Uebergabe eines bedentenden Stites Land, Bezahlung aller 
dem neu eingelepten Rawab zu Hilfe gejandten englifcen 
Truppen, und Verbot von neu gu errichtenden Vefeftiguagen. 

Sn einem befondeven Nachtrag war Wir Dfchafar 
alg der nene Nawab, verpflichtet yur Wudzahlung von einer 
halben Million Pid. Sterling an die englifehe Lands und 
Seemacht, und 120000 Pjund an die Dtitglieder des 
oberften Rompagnie-Rates, — ein Vertrag, aus dem jeden- 
fall3 gu erfebhen, welche verlodende Wusfichten auch in diefer 
Begiehung den Englandeen wintten. 

Diefer Vertrag, in weldjem Clive gemeinfame 
Gade mit den indijdhen BVerratern madte, 
unt den ifnen allen unbequemen Sisherigen Nawab gewalt- 
jam gu entt§ronen, und Mtiv Dfcafac an deffen Stelle 
gu feben, ex wurde auf Wnweifung Clive’s in gwei 
Ubfcriften ausgefertigt, deren eine, die unecjte, einen 
fehr widhtigen Punt enthielt, welder in der andern, der 
echten, feblte. Die BVorverhandlungen gwifeyen Clive und 
den Vervitern waren naimlich Hauptiachlicgh mit Hilfe eines 
fer reichen Hindufaufmannes gefiihrt worden, weldem — 
Damit er die ganze Gache nicht verrate, die Gumme von 
300 000 ‘Bfund feierlich verfprocjen war. Um diefe un- 
geheuve Gumme aber follte auf Cfive’s Beranlaffung, ents 
fprechend jeiner oben mitgetetlten Anficht von der Behand- 
fung der ,,2lfiaten”, der Hindufaufmann dadurch betrogen 
werden, Dab in dem unecten Bertrag, den der Hindu gu 
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Geficht befam, diefe Gummme thatfadlich al Begahlung fitr 
Denfelben angefiihet war, wahrend fie im echten Bertrag 
abfichtlid) weggelajjen wurde. 

Wie diefe Handlunggrweife, die dadurdy noch liber: 
Ooten wurde, daf, wm den Hindu ganz fier gu madjen, 
auch die Namensunterfehrift des Womirals Watfon durd 
live jelber oder dvd) auf jeine Anordnung darunter 
gefest wurde, obgleich dev Admival felber fie verweigerte, 
und wie diejer mit offenbarer Falfcjung verbundene Bes 
trug felbft von englifdhen Sepriftftellern, und insbejondere 
feinen Biographen beurteilt wurde, das migen fofgende Stellen 
beweifen: 

Neumann, in jeiner ,Sejhidte des englifen 
Reichs in Wfien”, der den Englandern da grofe 
WVerdienft gueckenut, daB fie Indien ,,aus einem verfnddjerten 
Buftand und movralifeher Verfunterheit gu neem menjej- 
ficken Leben, sur Selbftindigfeit im Weltjtaatenfyjtem eve 
hoben”, und ,dadurd allein dic zahlreidhen Verbrehen 
dev Eroberung gefihnt bitten’, — er fehreibt doch 
in Begiehung auf diefe Handlungsweife: ,, Damit der Hindu- 
fpivn, welcher die Faden dev Verfdjwirung fannte, und fiir 
fein Schweigen grofe Suuunen forderte, des Lohnes beraubt 
werden fiinne, wird Clive — der gepriejene Clive! an 
dem fein Bingraph General Malcolm and) nicht den ge- 
ringften Gehl entdeden fonnte, — gum gemeinen Bee 
triiger und Falfder’.* 

Mallefon, fagte in feinen ,Rules of India” (Oye 
ford 1893) in Begiehung auf diefer Bunkt: , Dann — bee 
gannen jene Abmachungen, von denen eine befondere foviel 
dazu beigetragen bat, den Namen de3 grofen Goldaten mit 
Schande gu befleden*.** 

Arbuthnot, in feinem ,Vord Clive” fehreibt nach 
der Ergahlung von den Verhandlungen Clives mit den in- 
difehen Verjdworenen: , Was nun folgte, waren in gewijfer 
Begiehung die glangendften, aber fiche rlich auc) die ver- 


werflidften Erfolge in Clives Qaufbahn. Wahrend 
fein militavifcher Ruhm, den er fich bei der Verteidigung von 
Arcot, durch den Sieg bet Kaveripat, und die Erfolge bei 
Tricinopolis erworben, hiher denn je ftieg, und wahrend er 
in der biirgerlidjen und politifden Verwaltung eine im 
Hichfter Grod glangende Befiihigung entfaltete, wurde dev 
Slang feiner friegerifejen Heldenthaten verduntelt dard 
cine Worthriidigteit, die unmiglich.3u redtfertigen, 
und durd) die Annahme von grofen Gummen aus den 
Hainden bes eingeborenen Fiirften, dew er nach der 
Entthronung des Suraj ud Dalah auf den Thron von 
Vengalen gefegt hatte’.* 

Diele Entthronung war namlich thatflichlic) die un- 
mittelbare Golge der friegerifdjen Unterneymung, die Clive 
gemeinfam mit den BVerfdworenen Yndiern gegen 
den Nawab bhefehlofien hatte. Dieje Hatten den Nawab 
verraterifdjer Weife iiberredet, da ber Krieg gegen Clive 
feine cingige Rettung vor den verhagten Englandern fei, 
und der fchdndlich rings von Verrat umgebene Fiirft hatte eine 
Armee von iiber 50000 Mann, Reiter und Fubvolt mit 
53 meift fehe fehweren Gefehiigen, von denen.einige von 
einer Anzahl Frangofen bedient wurden, verfammelt, um 
ben Englindern entgegen gu treten. Clive verfiigte nue 
liber 3200 Mann, worunter 2100 eingeborene Sepoys, 
und jehr wenig Gefehiike. Bm Hinblict auf diefes ungeheure 
Mipverhaltnis der beiden fic) gegeniibertretenden YMrmeen 
berief Clive felbft einen StriegBrat. Obgleich diefer aber 
und ev felber von dem Kampf erft abgeraten hatte, dnderte 
ex feinen Entfehlup, und befahl den Angriff, ebenfo trogend 
auf fein Gbic, af gang befonders auf feinen Blan mit 
den Verfjworenen. Und der Plan gelang. Nacydem der 
Kampf anfangs, befonders durch die ifnen an Bahl itber- 
{egenc Artilferic, den Englindern ein heibes Ringen gefoftet, 
wurde cr dabdureh gu ihren Gunften entfehieden, dab der 
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BVerfehworenen diefen Augenblick beniigten, um den iirfter 
gum Miidgug, d.h. gu jeiner perfinlicjen Catfernung aus dem 
Kampf, yu iiberreden, — was zur Folge hatte, dafy fofort 
bas ganze indifdje Heer in wilder Fludt den Englandern 
das Sdjlachtfeld iiberlies. Das war die beriihmte Schladht bei 
Plaffey, — indije): Palafi — am 21. Suni 1757, Nach diefem 
Sieg Hatten die Englander ,,feine europaijhen Nebenbuffer 
mebe 3u fiirchten, ber Widerftand der Cimheimijcjen war faum 
gu rechnen, die Briten-fonnten ungehindert auf ihrer Sieged- 
bahn fortfejreiten. Gang Bengalen, Bihar und Oriffa, gee 
hirten jest ihnen, denn der von ifuen eingefegte neue Nawab 
wurde von ihnen nur als Sdjeinfiirft betrachtet, der ifnen 
unbebdingt untergeben war, und jeine Daufbarfeit in ver 
{chwenderifdjjter Weife igu bethatigte, vor allem Clive gegen- 
fiber, bem ev in erfter Qinic feinen Thron verdantte, Bhm 
allein vermachte er eine Sahresrente von 30000 fund 
Sterling, insbejondere auch im Ainficht auf den neuen 
Dienft, den Clive nach dem Sieg bei Plajjey ipm erwicjen, 
durch Unterdritdung einer Rebellion, welde ein Teil 
feiner indijejen Grofen gegen ihn beabfidtigt hatte. 
Welhe SdHhahe den Englandern in Ojtindien wintten, 
das geht, auger den oben fcjon mitgetei{ten Angaben bet dem 
Bertrag mit Mir Dfchafar, noch deutlidjer hervor aus den 
Summen, welche diefer Sheinfiirft damals nod augerbem 
gefpendet hat, und die wobl wert find, ga_einer alljeitig 
richtigen Benrteilung ded Muftretens dex Englander und in 
exfter Rinie Clive’s beachtet gu werden. Clive erbielt fire 
fic) perfinlic) 280000 Rupien, und iiberdies {pater noc) 
1,600 000; der Gouverneur von SKalfutta 280000; drei 
Komiteemitglicder der HandelSgefellfjakt jedes 240000; der 
Unterhandler Watts 360000; fechs Mitglieder des Rates 
jede3 100000; ber Gefretiir Glive’s 500000; €orafton 
200 000; Buffington 50000; Major Grant 100 000. Bor 
der Beute, welche gemacht wurde, erbielt die Regierung in 
Kalfutta allein 800 000 Pfund Sterling, die in 100 Booten 
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mit foftbaren Gejdjenten beehrt worden; der Sindufaufmann 
aber, al er veryebend die auf dem faljdjen Bertrag ifm vere 
fprodjene Gumme verlangte, und fic) Hetrogen fab, verfiel 
in Wabhnfinn; der entthronte Gitrft wurde von einem 
Sohn des neuen in der Gefangenfehaft ermordet, — ohne 
dab Clive ixgend einen Sehritt gethan Hitte, e8 zu ver- 
bindern. 

Wie aber jah e3 nach allen diefen Vorgdngen 
im Lanbe jelbft aus, gundchft in dem fejinen Vengalen, 
auf deffen Thron jest Mir Dfcafar fap, der Fiirft von 
n€nglands Gnabden” ? 


Neumann in feiner ,Gefchichte” fchreibt: Das Lovs 
der armen, von Dfehafar ,dem Namen nach beherrfdjten” 
Lande ift furdhtbar: der Hiicft plagte die Unterthanen 
grengenlos, um feine Verfprecungen gu alten. Aud 
wollte jeder Englander gleidpwie Clive, mit cinem fonige 
fidken Bermigen nach dcr Heimat guviidfeyren. Die Bee 
wohner Vengalen3 waren gwar feit Jahrhunderten ar alle 
migliden Exrpreffungen gewshut, dod) foley’ cine Tyrannei, 
wie die ftolzen Briten iiber fie verhingten, hatte die 
unglidlide Bevilferung noch niemal3 erfahren.” Gin Beit= 
genoffe und Schriftiteller, der Mufelmaun Seir Mutat- 
hereen brady deswegen den Englandern gegeniiber in die 
Kage aus: ,Die Menfcjen feufzen untec igrem Yoh; Wemut 
und Elend ift ihr Lov3! O, Gott, Lomm deinen betriibten 
Dienern gu Hilfe, und befreie uns aus dem Sorh der 
Stlavevei!“* 

Trog all’ den bidherigen Siegen der Englander und 
immer gréferem Sanbderwerb infolge von Uufftinden, die 
da und bort anf’s Nene in dem ungliidlichen Lande aude 
brachen, und von Clive niederge{djlagen wurden, war nun 
aber eine Gpannung eingetreten gwifejen ifm und der 
Handclegefellfhaft, welche fic) gegen das gewaltfame 
Borgehen Clivesd auf’s Cutfdhiedenfte ausfpracd. Sei es, 
Dak diefe Spannung mit dem Diveftorium, oder die Riicts 
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ficht auf feine fefr feibende Gefundgeit ihn dagu veran- 
lafte, — er ent{dj{oh fich, um fic) Rube gu ginnen, gum 
aweitenmal sur Ritcfehr in die Heimat. 

Gr fam reich Geladen mit Sdhdgen, mit baarem Gold . 
und Suwelen, im Yahr 1760, in ber Hetmat an, und wurde 
womibglidy mit nod) grdferen Ehren empfangen als das 
erftemal, Dev stinig, feine Minifter, felbjt die Divettoren 
der Handelagefellfehaft Huldigten ifm; diefe Hatten, troy dev 
Differengen mit ihm, in igvenr Gefellfrjaftsgebaude feine 
Biifte aufftellen laffen, und ifm gu Ehren fogar eine Denk 
miinge gepedgt. Bon feinen fabelfaften pefunidren Gre 
vberungen, fo fer diefe in gewiffen hiheren Streifen nicht, 
gu feinem Borteile befprodjen wurden, war es im Bolt im 
qrogen Gangen nod) ftille, fo Mandyed auch in diefem 
namentlid) iiber feine thatfdchliden ,,Erpreffungen” geredet 
wurde, Ueber den Ruhm, den ev alB fiegreicher Felbherr 
fic) erworben, wurde vorerft noc liber die Art feiner 
gufammengerafften Saige ein Schleier gededt. Er 
ward gepriefer als ,,gripter Feldgerr, den Cugland feit 
Langer Qeit gehabt“, als ,vom Himmel geboren”, und er- 
Hielt jest ard) feinen Gintritt in’8 Barfament. Seine 
Hoffuung auf die PeerBwiirde wurde ihm gwar nicht fofort, 
aber dod) fpiiter erfiillt, und 1764 wurbde er fogar mit 
Bath-Orbden gefemiiet. 

In Yndien felbft aber, geftalteten fich wihrend feiner 
vierjabrigen Ubwefenheit die Verbiiltniffe fiir’ die Hanbdels- 
gelellfehaft immer ungiinftiger. hre Beamten Hatten Fein - 
Hohered Biel, als auf Koften des ungliidliden Landes 
fich foviel al8 miglic) gu bereidern, gu bereichern fir 
fic), wabrend die Kaffe der Gefellfdjaft immer Ieerer wurde. 
G3 war, wie ein Beitgenofje fich auddriicte, ,,dte Duntelfte 
Beit in der Gefchichte bed Mnftretend der Englander in 
Djtindien”. 

Kein Wunder, dak die Direftoren der Gefellfcjaft, um 
diefen Bufttinden ein Ende gu machen, Clive’s Midfehr 
nah Yudien tiinichten. Gie ernannten ibn zum .@ou- 
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lifehe Befigungen in Indien,” und beftitigter uamentlich 
den von Mir Didafar ihm bewilligten Jahresgehalt von 
30000 Pfund Sterling. 

Sm Sahre 1764/65 entfchlok fich Clive auf bas Driingen 
der Direltoren zur Riidfehr nach Sndien, — obgleich er - 
wupte, daf er eine nicht unbedeutende UAngahl Gegner felbft 
unter diefen in London guriidlieh. Welcjye Buftinde ex 
antraf, da3 betweift einer feiner Briefe, in welcem er in 
die Heimat Folgende3 fdhrieh: Wie tief ift bod) der 
englifde Name gefunten! Sc) Eonnte mich nit 
enthalten, Thranen gu vergieBen iiber den vere 
forenen Ruhm der britifden Nation, unrettbar, 
ewig verfloren, fiirdjte ich. Sch fojwire aber bei dem 
grofen Wefen, welches die Hergen erforjejt, welhem wir alle 
Rechenfrdjaft ablegen, — wenn e8 eine Butunft gibt, ich 
{dwire, dah ich jet mit einer Seele nad Subdien 
getommen bin, die erhaben ift iiberalle Beftedhung 
Sch fcjmdre, da ich diefe grofen, itber unferm Haupt 
fehwebenden Uebel vernicjten, oder in dem Beftreben died 
ausgufiihren, gu Grunde gehen werde, gu Grunde geben 
will, 1 

Ob e8 ihm mit diefer Spracje gang ernft war, ift 
allerdings fehr begweifelt worden; war er e3 dod), von dem 
gerade bei Erzahlung diefer feiner sweiten Miid- 
fehr nad Sndien, dev fiir Englands Grife und Kultur 
miffion jehr fchwirmende Berfaffer der ,Gejchichte ded 
englifden Reiches in Indien” fic) nicht enthalten fonnte, 
die Bemerling gu madden, dak ex nicht nav ,jeit feinem 
Auftreten in Indien berhaupt nicht weniger als die anderen 
Beamten der Gefellfcjaft immer an feine perfdnlide Bee 
reiherung gedadt, fondern dah er ftets feinen Liwene- 
anteil genommen, und dadurd den englifdhen 
Namen, bie europadifde Ehre mehr als mander 
Andere gefdanbdet babe.” * 

Wie dem auch fet, thatfachlid) hat Clive bei diefer 
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erworben, in die Unorduung der Gefellfchaft, in die ther 
handgenommenen Erpreffungen und Ausbeutungen de3 Volfes 
durdy die englifajen Beamten, und in Begiehung auf das 
Verhiltnis der Gefellfcjaft gu den eingelnen Giirjten durch 
fein verftindiges , entfcjiedened und gielberwuftes Wuftreten 
machtvoll eingegrijfen und fiir dic Gefellfdaft wie fiir die 
Gingeborenen beffere Buftinde herbeigefiihct gu haben. C8 
gelang ifm bdiefes namentlic) auch gegenitber bem Heer, 
defen Gehilter den griften Teil der unverhaltnismapigen 
Ausgaben der Gefellfchaft ausmachten. Derfelbe Gefchichts- 
fefreiber, ben wir foeben angefiihrt, unterlapt e&8 deswegen 
nicht, fein Urteil iiber diefe Periode ded Wirkens Clive's 
bahin aussufprecjen: ,,%uf diefe fonnte der Statthalter in 
der That, bet den vielen fpateren Triibfalen, mit einiger 
Befricdigung guritdblicen. Seine einfichtsvollen Mafregeln 
Gewirtten cine Berbefferung der peinlidjen Lage der Be- 
vilferung und der finangiellen Buftinde des Landes.” Er fligt 
aber freilid) an derfelben Stelle {cider hingu: bab fic) 
der unermeflic) reiche Staatsmann aud jest aber 
nigt vergagh, dah ev im Gegenteil bei allen Vorkehrungen 
feinen perfintigen Mugen im Wuge bebhielt, das 
geigen aur Geniige die nadjfolgenden Begebenheiten.Y * 

Gs entfpaun fic) ndmlich ein Krieg der Englinder 
mit dem Giirften von Wudh, dev itber einen ungeheuerent 
Landftrich herrfehte und fid) mit mehreren anderen verband, 
um die immer mehr umfidjgreifenden Englander gu vere 
treiben. Mad) einem fehr leichten Siege famen Ddiefe in den 
Befig eines gang gewaltiges Lande3,-vom Himalaya an bis 
gum Ganges und ber diefen hinans, wenn fie auch aus 
Euger Berechnung die eingelnen GFlirften dem Seine nad) 
auf ihren gweifelgaften Thronen liefen. Durch diejen Land« 
ever) fticgen die Aftien ber Gefellfdaft gu einer 
foloffalen Hshe, und Clive, der Wiles in Hainden hatte, 
war ber Erjte, der Ddiefes gu feinem Vorteil gu benugen 
wufte 8 lieh fofort alle feine in London verwabrten 
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fdeine” anfcjaffen, mit denen er fein obnedies enormes 
Vermigen nahegu verdoppelte. Ja, gegen das bereits er- 
laffene Verbot machte ex fich fein Gewiffen daraus, Ge- 
fcente von ben Firften gu erpreffen. 

Durch diejen neuen Landerwerb war die oftindifdje 
Handelsgefelljhaft ,Gebieterin eines afiatifcyen Meiches ge- 
roorbden, wie fein gebildetes europdifdjes Bolf e3 jemals bee 
feffen feit den Beiten Wleranders und der Griehen."* 
Sm Bahre 1765 wurden alle dicfe Gander , fiir ewige 
Beiten an die Oftindifege Compagnie’ abgetreten. G3 war 
damit in GErfiillung gegangen, was Clive Lingft als 
Hochftes Biel erftrebte, und an deffen Erreichung er feine 
gange Straft gefept atte. Hatte er doch gerade damals 
itber diefe gejamte Lage in folgenden Worten fich in einem 
Briefe an einen feiner Freunde in England ausgefprodjen: 
» Bie find Herven des gangen Riches Wud, und 8 ift 
nicht itbertrieben, wenn ich fage, wir finnen morgen das 
gange mongolifde Meich in Vefis nehmen. Die Vee 
wofmer dicfes Landes, da3 wiffen wir aus Erfahrung, 
haben feinen Ginn fiir Treue und Glauben. Reiner traut 
dem Underen. Bhre Truppen find nicht eingeitbt, fie find 
nidht angefiihet und regelmagig begahlt wie die unferigen. 
Cin zahlreidhes europdifdes Heer wird uns die 
Herrfejaft erringen und erhalten, Auch find dic ine 
difchen Fiirften felbjt der Anfidt, dab unfer grengenlofer 
Ehrgeiz foley eine allgemeine Herrfcjaft anjtrebt. Wir 
finnen fogar nigt ftegen bleiben, felbft wenn wir 
wollten, Wir felbft miiffen am Ende Navab fein, sieht 
b{o8 in der That, fonder auch bem Namen nach; wir find 
gegwungen, offen und entfchieden herausgutreten.” * 

Das oberjte Direttorium der Gefellfcjaft, deffen Sig 
in London im Oftindia- Hans, war freilic) mit diefem nenen 
Buwachs feiner Bejigungen nicht ganz einverjtanden; man 
flirdtete, dab dadurch die Langit vorhandene Mifjtimmung des 
enalijchen Boltes, welches acaen die der Gelellichatt erteiften 
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Privilegien war und jet die neu erdffneten Wusficyten der- 
feloen auf immer grifere Bereidherung mit neidifehen Mugen 
hetrachtete, noc) mefr Nahrung gegeben werde, Ee erflarte 
gang entfcbieden: Wir wollen feine WAngriffatriege, wir 
wollen die Grengen unferer Befigungen nicht erweitern," 
bemertte aber aud) gleichgcitig, dab ,geqen Europder, 
namentlid) gegen Frangofen, natirlih in andever 
Weife gu verfahren fei;” — diefe feien um jeden 
Preis — nur ,offene Geindfeligheit ansgefdfoffen,” aus 
dem Gand gu treiben.“* 

Welchen Umfang die in Volkstreifen vorhandene Mipe 
ftimmung damalS angenominen, geigt am deutlichften, dab 
fie nicht nur in einer gangen Reihe Schriften, Romane 
und Schaufpielen gum Ausbruch fam, in welcjen die Uftiondre 
und Beamten der Gefellfdjaft, die ausfehlieblicy anf igre 
eigene Bereiherung ausgingen, als eine ,, tippige, hochmiitige, 
tyrannifcje Menfchentlajfe” gefhildert werden, die ihren nat 
feymacyvolle Weife erworbenen Reidjtum in widerlidjem 
Prunt und Grokthun vergeuden,” jondern gang befonders 
darin, dak die ganze Angelegenheit jest vors Parlament 
fam, wo 1766 ein Ausfeju gur ,,Untecfucjung der Hand- 
lungen, Quitinde und Erwerbniffe der indifhen Hanfa“ 
eingelebt wurde, und weldjer gundcyit gu dem Befhlub 
fiibcte, dag , fein Unterthan der Krone Englands 
fiir fic) bie Oberherrligfeit an Land und Geuten 
erwerben finne,” — dag fomit die Handel3gefelljdaft 
mit allen ihren Befigungen fic) der Krone und. ihren 
Gerfiguugen unterzuordnen gabe, felbftverftindlig 
aud Dem Parlament. 

Ungefichts diejer in ber Geimat fic) vorbereitenden, 
nicht nur fiir die Gefellfchaft, fondern gang befonders fiir 
Clive felber immer bedenflicher werdenden Dinge, war es 
fiir Clive fein leichter Ent{chlub, nachdem er in Ynbdien 
feine Uufgabe erfiillt, Rube, Frieden und Ordnung here 
geftellt, das Land jeiner Triumphe abermals gu verlajfen ; 
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aber feine Gefundgeit, wegen der ex fejon einmal fich zum 
Berlaffen Indiens geswungen gefehen hatte, fie war infolge 
der nenen Strapagen und Wufregungen unter dem une 
glinjtigen Stlima fo fehr angegriffen, dag ohne diefen Ent- 
{GhluB dad Schlimmfte fiir ign gu befiiehten war, Da3 
Londoner Direftorium hatte ihn dringend gebeten, noch eine 
Beit gu bleiben, er fonnte e8 nicht, weil fein Leben auf 
dem Spiele ftand. 

Sm Fuli 1767 fehete cr Heim, efrenvoll empfangen 
vom Kinig und der Kénigin und dem Direftorium der 
Gefellfjaft, in welcjem gwar nicht alle mit Clive’s Bors 
gehen in Indien cinverftanden waren, aber doch die Mehr 
heit der Mitglieder, uf Wnratenr der Mergte unternahm 
ex gur Herftellung feiner Gefundgeit eine Reife’ nach dem 
Kontinent, brad aber vor der Beit diefe wieder ab, weil eB 
ihm feine Rube lies, angefichts der jest immer offener und 
feindfeliger aufiretenden Untlagen, nicht an Ort und Stelle 
gu fein. ; 
Die Bahl feinec Gegner hatte fic bedcutend vere 
mehrt; gu Denen, welde intereffelos friiher foo gegen 
die gauge Urt feincr Wirkfamfeit in Indien und namentlidy 
feine Gelbfthereicherung durch Gefejente und Erpreffungen 
aufgetreten waren, famen alle die hingu, welche ficy durch 
feine ftvengen, aber vol{tommen gered) tfertigten 
MeaBrege(n gum Bwee der Gefundung der oftindifejen 
Compagnie Berhaltniffe, getroffen und verlegt fihlten, und 
welde ungeredterweije ihm allein die Scjuld an den nah 
feiner WAbreije aus Yndien dort neu auftretenden miplichen 
‘Buftinde gufdyrieben. 

Sm Sabre 1772 brad der Sturm gegen in (08 
Bei der Erdffnung de3 Parlament3 wurde ein Geleg ange: 
Hindigt, weldje3 die ,Mangel und Mipbraduce in 
der Verwaltung der Oftindi fden Gefellfdaft bee 
feitigen fol{te,” und fury darauf fiindigte der Bizes 
prafident bes Oftindifeyen Divettoriums und gleidgeitig 
Mitglied de3 ,DHaufes der Gemeinen”, Sullivan, fein 
perfinticjer Gegner, eine Bill an yfiir bejfere Orvdbnuna 
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ber Angelegenheiten der Oftindifden Compagnie, 
deren Diener in Sudien, und die Redjtspflege in 
Bengalen.” Der Mame Clives war in diefer WAntiindi- 
" qung nicht genanut, aber die Rede, mit welder fie von 
Sullivan begriindet wurde, war nicht geringeres al3 eine 
gang formelle Wnflage gegen denjelben. 

Clive verteidigte ficy in einer Rede, von-weldjer dec 
in der Parlament3figung gufallig anwefende berithmte eng: 
life Staatsmann Lord Chatham fagte, dag ,ec in feinem 
ganzen Leben nie eine audgegeiduetere gegirt habe,” und deren 
Wiedergabe in den Parlamenis-Atten nicht weniger als 
34 Geiten cinnaym. Er gab alles gu, was ifm al 
Bergehen angerednet wurde, die AWnnahme von Gee 
fcenten, fein Biindnis mit den verrdterifdgen 
Fiirften, den Fahresgehalt an Mir Dfdafar, den 
niedertrddtigen Betrug mit dem doppelten Bere 
trag, aber er erflarte, dab ex alles ,,im Bntereffe der Gr- 
Jeltfdyaft und fiir fein Vaterlandé gethan, und dab er ed 
Heute wieder thun wiirde, Sn Begiehung auf den Vore 
wurf der Selbftbereicherung und feines jegigen ungeheneren 
Vermagens fjloh ex mit den Worten: nBerdiene id) dent 
nicht weit eer Anertennung fiir die Mapigung, die ich 
bei all meinem Borgehen beobachtet? Betvadhten Sie_ boc) 
die Lage, in weldje allein der Sieg bei Plajfey mid) ge- 
bracht hat? Gin groper Fiirit ftandD gang in meinem 
Belieben; cine reiche Stadt hing gang von meiner Grade 
ab; ifve reidhften Geldmanner siberboten fich einander fitr 
ein Qaeheln von mir; id) fevitt Durd) Gewslbe, die mic 
allein aufgethan wurden, auf beiden Seiten vollgefiilt von 
Gold und Suwelen! Bn diefem Augenblick ftand ich da 
— erjtaunt iiber meine Mapigung!” 

Die Gegner liehen fic) freilicy ourcl feine mit hbdhftem 
Phatos vorgetragenen Worte nicht verbliiffen. Un ihrer Spige 
ftanden, auger Sullivan, der Gouverneur Sohnfton und 
Ser General Bouraayne, der den nordamerifanijchen Srieg 
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alten gu haben, ev Cengnet nur, dai er fie behalten 
Habe. Ginem feiner Freunde hatte ev 15000, dem andern 
13600, und dem Ddvitten 12000 $Bfund gegeben. Sa, 
feinem Herrn Bedienten, man deufe ji) nur, dem Herm 
PGHilyot, fehenfte er in gweien Bahlungen 4000 Pfund. 
Und died Wiles, man vergeffe e3 nicht, dies alles ift 
gegen den ausdviidlidften Befehl des Hofa 
der Direftoren gefchehen. Wenn das fein Trenbruch Heibt, 
fo wiffe man nidt megr, was fo genannt werden fdnnte. 
Wie wohl cin Hffentlidjes Gericht, wie woht die Hffentlidhe 
Meinung eine Verteidigung diejer Art aufuehmen wird! 
Beweifen wir dem Herren morgen, da er nod 50 000, 
nod) 100 000 in rechtlofer Weife angenommen hat, fo Gat 
ex fie wieder weggelcjentt. Wer erlaubt Euch denn, 
diefen gu beftehlen, um jenen gu bereidern? Whe 
BVergehen, welde nur immer den Dienern dev. Ojt 
indifejen Kompagnie aufgebiirdet wurden, Seine Gerrlichteit 
Hat fie fid) im Hichften Grade feloft gu Sehulden fommen 
fafjen. Hat Semand grdfere Gefcjente angenommen? hat 
Semand grife Summen nach Haufe gefehict? Hat Semand 
die tiigliden Beditrfniffe der ohnedies gedriictten Vevilferung 
Bengalens, gegen da3 ausdriiclicjte Berbot bes Indifeen 
Haufes, Hiher beftenert? u. f. w. 

Auf dicke vernichtenden Fragen ift, wie Neumann 
in feiner Gechichte fehreibt, ,Clive die Antwort fhuldig 
geblieben.” Ex hat fic) gwar noc) einmal dadurd) gu ver- 
teibigen gefucht, da ex die Hauptichuld an allen Mibftinden 
in Qndien auf die Verwaltung der Gefellfjaft und auf 
den ,oberften Hof dec Direttoven” wiilgte, ,,die ihre Beit 
mit den feinfter Maglgeiter und Hervlicjjten Geyranten 
verpraffen, aber die Dinge gelen lafjen, wie fie gehn“, aber 
eS gelang ihm mit jeiner glangendjten Rednergabe niet, das 
verdammende Urteil von fic) abgubalten. G8 gelang ifm 
um jo weniger, ul8 zum Schlug der fangen Verhandlunger 
Here Sullivan die einfacje, aber vernichtende. Frage ar 
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lidjfeit wiederhult abverlangt habe, weil aus dicfen 
amtliden Dofumenten flac wie der Tag bewiejen 
werden finnte, bag der Lord alletn die Urfade der 
gegenwirtigen Mipitdnde im Andifdhen Haufe ift?” 

Clive’s Antwort fautete: Id) Habe fie Get meiner 
NRiietehr von Gndien einem gewijfen Campbell, einem 
fcjottifehen Gepriftftelfer geliehen, und fie nie mehe guriicl 
erhalten.“* Durd) diefe Untwort fahen fic) feine Gegner in 
ifcem Vorgehn nuc um fo mehr beftarét, und die Parlaments- 
verhand(ungen fpigten fich Dediwegen gulegt in die firmLliche 
Anklage gegen Clive gu, welche lautete: 

n€8 feien in Bengalen Dinge gefehehen, ahnlic) den 
Thaten der Spanier in Peru und Mexifo. Wolle man 
die Race de3 Himmels nicht auf Altengland Hernieder- 
tufen, fo diieften fie micjt ungeftraft bleiben, Diefe geil: 
fofen Reichtiimer wiirden wohl am Ende Freiheit und Gefeg 
vernicften. Man fagte vom rimifdjen Gerres, ec war der 
Reidhtiimer gierig, weil ev im Reichtum Sicherheit fand 
und Ghee. So ift’s auch in unfern Tagen; man braucht 
die indifche CErpreffungen gum Anfauf verfaulter Burgen, 
gum Erwerbh eines parlamentarifdjen Ginfluffes.” 

Um diefem Unfug ein Enbe gu machen, und die 
Wurgel vollitindig abgufeneiden, ftellter die Gegner que. 
10, Mai 1773 die folgenden formellen Wntrage: 

1, Alle Erwerbniffe und Befigungen, welde durch 
bie bewaffnete Macht oder mittels Berteiige mit frembden 
Siicften erwworben werden, find Staatseigentum. 

2. Die Verwendung folder Erwerbniffe gum Vorteil 
eines im biirgerlicjen- und Strieg3wefen Angeftellten ift 
ungefeglic. 

3, Angeftellte diefer Art, weldhen die Mtacht im bitrger- 
lidjen und Rriegswejen iibertragen war, faben groge 
Summen von den Fiirften und andern Perfonen 
bes Landed Vengalen erhalten und gu ifrem cige- 
nen Ruben verwendet. Sie fullen gur Wieder- 

’ erftattungearnachalten werden.” 
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Dieje Wntvaige wurden vom Barlament famtlid) an- 
genommen, aber, — begeichnend fiir ben Ernjt, mit dem fie 
gemeint waren, und fiir die Riidfidjten, die man auf nod) 
gang andre, auf hiher ftebende Berjonen al3 Clive, 
glaubte nefmen zu miifjen, — die fic) auch bereichert, — 
ja, begeichuend fiir den tiber alle recdhtlicgjen und mo- 
ralifden Bergehen fich dod) gulegt Hin wegfegenden 
Grofmadtdiintel der durch die Eroberung fo grower 
Landftride im fernen Weltteil, und durch die dadirch 
in Unsficht geftellten induftriellen und finangiellen Bors 
teife fic) Hidhlidhjt beftartt fiHfte — ans allen diefen 
Griinden endete die fo cnergifeh in Wngriff genommene ne 
flage damit, dab am 21. Mat das Parlament mit grofer 
Mehrheit folgenden Befeh(ug fafte: 

wdord Clive, Baron von Plaffey, hat fich guv Beit 
der Abfejung des Seradfcah ud Daulah und dev Ere 
hebung Mir Dfdafars anf den Thron von Bengalen eine 
Summe von 234000 Pfund Sterling fitr fich erworben. 
Died ift dure) Miporauch dev ihm anvertrauten Macht und 
jum bifen Beifpicl dev itbrigen sffentliden Diener gejdjehen. 
Mobert Clive Hat aber zu gleider Beit dem Vater- 
land grofe und widtige Dienfle qeieiftct!< * 

Diefer Befdjlug hatte sur Folge, dah der Anklage 
feine weitere Unterjncjung folgte, da Clive, wenn andy 
mit fhiveren Vorwwiirfen belaftet, von jeder weiteren Ahndung 
feiner Vergehen verfjont blieb. Cr itberlebte diejen, von 
ihm uie geahnten Ubfehlus feiner sffentlicjen Wirtfamteit, 
iiberhaupt bdiefe im dev Legten Beit immer Haufigeren urd 
an eindfeligkeit und Leidenfcjaftlichteit gunehmenden An- 
griffe auf fein Charatter, auf feiner Ehre — nur noch ein 
cingiged Jahr. Wm 22. November 1774 ftarh ex nach 
langerem jdjwerem Leiden, indem er felber die Hand an fein 
Leben legte. Seine unheilbare Krankheit und gewif noch mehr 
die Schwere der Anflagen, die auf ihm Lafteten, die ex aber 
von feinem Standpuntt aus nicht glaubte verdient gu haben, 
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Giner feiner neueften englifden Biographen, ber jo 
gerecht ijt, von begangenen Sebhlern oder BVergehen 
ign nicht freigufpreden, der aber, al8 auf die Grife 
und Macht feines Landes ftolzer Englander, alle dicfe 
Fehler und Vergeher in den Wind fehlagt, befehlieBt def. 
wegen feine Darftellung unter andecn mit den folgenden 
Worten: 

nGaejar eroberte Gallien fite fein Vaterfand; Hannibal 
hielt ein Bierteljahrhundert Rom in beftindiger Unruge, 
Wellington trieb die Frangofen aus Portugal und Spanien. 
Clives Vebensthat war glangender als diefe alle. Gr 
qvitnbdete fiir das fleine Ciland im Atlantifen Ogean ein 
gropes, Herrlicyes Reid.” * 


WE 


I. 
Warren Haftings. 


er andere Mann, der an Entfchlofjenheit, Rirdfichts- 

fofigteit, Harte und Graufamtcit Robert Clive 
nichts nadjgab, und an der Anwendung aud) der verwerf- 
Tichften Mittel gur Bereicjerung dev Handelsgefellfjaft und 
in erfter Ginie feiner felbft, ifn womiglic) noch itbertraf, 
war Warren Haftings 

Von ihm fagt Leopold von Orlid, dab er ,eben- 
fo gewiffenlos” wie Clive, nennt ihn den ,geld- 
burftigen Generalgouverncur”, der ,im Geldan fe 
treiben dic verwerflidjjten DMtittel” angewendet, und 
fagt fein Gefamturteil dahin gujammen: ,Go wie Clive 
den Grundfiein gunt indijdjen Reich legte, fo ijt e& Haftings, 
der das Fundament gu deifen finftigee Grbpe und Regie- 
rungdweijfe griindete; wie fennen die Mittel und Wege, 
deven ev fic) bediente. Mur ein Mann von fo feften und 
unverfihulidem Cyaratter, fo erglos und falt und fo 
gleichgiltig fic die Leiden feiner Mitmenfehen, fonnte une 
berubigt ben Heilidjten Redten Hohn fpredjen. Ueber 
Pringipien fegte er fic) Himweg, er fannte fie ebenfo 
wenig, al8 wie im Religion und riftlide Gefin- 
nung befannt waren.” — Dit diejer Schifderung feines 
nioralifejen Charatters ftimmt auch der geiftvolle Gefdhicyts- 
feyreiber Lord Macaulay iberein.* 

Auch ev hatte feine Laufbahn in Ojtindien als ein< 


facher Schreiber Hegonnen, hatte aber aud fdjon in den 
aa site Cratiiean § hts dc tan tauntla Saw Whashalitmatsk sae: 
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@8 fo weit gebracht, dap ev bei feiner ecften Rieter nach 
England im Sabre 1764 iiber Geldmittel verfiigte, die ibn 
in Stand fegten, Gefchenfe von 1000 Pfund Sterling zu 
maden und Penfionen von 200 PBfund gu erteifen. 

1768 erbat und erbielt er auf3 neue eine Anjtellung 
im Dienfte dev Gefelljehaft, urd brachte 3 in tiirgefter 
Heit fo weit, dak er im Jahre 1772 zum Vorjigenden des 
Rates in Vengalen und weiterhin gum Oberftatthalter 
vom englifejen Reid) in Judien eviannt wurde. 

Sein Hauptitreben ging dahin, das Cinfommen der 
Gefjelljehaft jo weit moglic) gu vermehren, gleichviel mit 
welden, auc) mit den vermerflidftern Mitteln. 
Bejonders die ungeheueren Ausgaben fiir das Militar 
fuchte ec gu ermiipigen; aber fo febr dad im Qntereffe der 
Gefellfhaft anguerfernen war, welde Scmad hiufte er 
durch die Art feines Vorgehens in dicfer Sache nicht nur 
auf die Ehre jeiner Gefellfdaft, fondern auf den eng- 
lifden Namen iiberhaupt! 

Um Geld gujammen gu raffer, fdlok er ein Biind- 
nis mit dem Giirften von Wudh, welcher die Ubficht hatte, 
bas Land der RoHillas gu erobern, feblop 3 aber, weil 
ex gugfeid) den geheimen Plan hatte, bei gelegener Zeit 
diefem Giirften felbft fetn Vand gu nehmen. Diejeds gwei- 
deutige Biindnis jhloh ex mit dev fcmachvollen Verpflich- 
tung, dag er einen Zeil feiner englifejen Truppen gegen 
eine gewijfe Summe Gelde3 ihm gur Verfiigung ftelle; — 
ex erbielt dafitx die Gumme von 400000 Bfund Sterling 
und augerdem lich ev fic) nod) die Rriegstoften begahlen; 
ex fejlop alfo” denfelben Handel mit -feiner englifejen 
Landestindern, wie feinergeit desitfcdhe Giirften, welche “die 
ibrigen an die Hollander tind Amerifaner verfauften.: 

Durdh diejen fehmadvollen Bertrag machte er fieh 
aber auch gum Mitfduldigen an all den entfeplirjer 
Barbareien, welche in diejem Croberung3trieg veriibt wurden, 
und die fiir Haltinas um fo unverantwortlicher. weil die 
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unglitdlicjen Gandes’ faud mit vielen Taufenden in ber 
SAlacht bei Rattarah den Tod, und der Kommandierende 
des englifden Hilfstorps. gab felber an, dak an Hunbdert- 
taufend in die nirdlidjen Gebirgdteile fic) flihteten oder 
in den Moore und Eumpfgegenden deS Landed fich vers 
bargen, um dec Gefangenfcjaft gu entgejen. Ueber taujend 
bliifende Ortfehaften, Dirfer und Stadte wurden dex 
Fammen preisgegeber, dabei aber Scheuflichfeiten begangen, 
die, wie Neumann in feiner ,Gefdhichte” fich ausdritet, 
gat nicht crgdhlt werden fSnnen, Srheuflicjfeiten insbefondere 
gegeniiber Frauen!  ,, Dic eingeterferte Familie des Firften 
jelber, die Gitrjtinnen und andere Frauen muften die 
Engliinder Heinlid) um Reis und Wafer bitten”, und eine 
Derfelben dried dem englifden Befeh(shaber cinen Sammer- 
brief, der mit ben-Worten endete: ,Beffer ift der fdnelle 
Tod durd den Dolch, al3 die lange Pein durd 
Hunger und Ourjels* 

Uns dem gangen Vorgehen des mit den Englanders 
verbiindeten Fiirjten von AudH ging deutlicy Hervor, dab 
e3 nicht bfo8 um Eroberung dc3 Laides der Rohilla gu 
“thun war, fondern unt dic vollftindige Ausrottung 
und VertiLguing diefes freigejinnten. Stammes; — dicfe 
UGjicht der Ausrottung war fogar in dem Bitudnisvertrag 
de3 Fiirjten mit den Englindern ausdviitlich ausgejprocjen.* 
Was aber bie Beteiligung der fLegteren an Ddiejem Wus- 
rottungstricg erft in3 volle Licge jtellt, das war die Ere 
fldrung Haftings’, dah alle Ddiefe gegen die Rohillas 
veviibten Geraltthatigteiten und Sdjeuflichfeiten gwar gu 
beflagen, dag eS aber dic ,orientalifde Kriegfihrung” 
fo. mit fic) bringe, fo fejr c3 von den gewihnlidjen 
Normen abweide, mit. denen man in Europa alles gu bee 
ucteifen pflege.” ** 

Sedenfalls hatte we mit i Englandern verbitndete 
Fiicft fein Biel erreicht; dad:-fehine frudjtbare Land der 
Rohillas war in eine troftlofe Witjte verwanbdelt, feine Be= 
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wobner nad) todedmutigen Nampfen’ entweder durd) die 
Uebermadjt der Waffer vertilgt oder ans dem Lande vere 
trieben. Uber die Folgen diefer gemeinfam mit den 
Englindern veriibten Gewaltthaten blieben auch nidt aus, 
und befonderd die Tegteren haben fie bis in bie neuere 
Beit, wo ihre Herrfchaft fic) tier gang Indien erjtrectt, 
an fich erfahren, erfohren an dem fortglimmenden ab 
dicfe3 auch von ihnen fo fajmadjvoll mifijanbdeften Stammes, 
einem fo tiefgefenden GaB, dag er fich wiederholt in den 
Blutigften Wufftdnden gegen die Englander Luft madhte. 
Neumann fagt, ,ba8 Verfahren Haftings’ — unter 
beffer Oberherrlichfeit diefes Wes vor fich ging — trug 
nit wenig dagu bei, den cnglifden Namen bei 
bem gangen WfghanenvolE — gu dem die Rohillas ge: 
fbren — verhafit gu machen” Diefer Hak ging fogar 
foweit, bab einige Stammbiupter dev fo barbarife) unter 
worfenen Rohillas fpater ifren Glauben abfdpwuren, eingig 
und allein, weil fic nur unter dicjer Bedingung ein Bind: 
nig mit einem benadbarten Stamm cingehen fonnten, mit 
defen Hilfe fie an den Englindern Rache gu nefmen 
fuchten fiir den Verluft ihres Landes und ihrer Freiheit, 
Daf aber and) vonfeiten der oftindifejen Gefellfehatt 
damals da8 Vorgehen Haftings’, befonders fein Sandel 
mit dem Giirften von WudH, fein Vertauf englifdjer Sole! 
daten gegen die Nohillas — ja, weil das famadjvolle Ge- 
fehdft jo viel eintrug, aud) gu noc) anderen Unternehmungen 
— nicht widerfpruchalos gebilligt wurde, beweift dic M6. 
fendung englifder Richter nach Indien, um bad Vorgehen 
Haftings des naGeren gu unterfuchen — eine Unterfuchung, 
weldje gur Folge hatte, dag im Sabre 1774 eine firm= 
fiche UnElagefdcift nach London gefandt wurde, und 
dag auf Grund diefer vonfeiten des Direttoriums fogar dic 
Enthebung Hafting 3’ von feinem hogen Poften befcytoffen 
war. Dak dicfer Befdhluk nicht ausgefithet wurde, daran 
waren nur die AEtiondre ber Gefellfehaft fcjuld, welche 
Durch Haltinas Rorachen itve Bintihefte ihe Rene 
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ifm gur Laft fallenden Vergehen niet fallen lajfen wollten. 
Nidhtadeftoweniger mefrte ficy von Jahr gu Bahr die Zabhf 
derjenigen, weldje dem Angellagten feine Vergehen nicht 
vergeigen fonnter, und nahmen- an diefer Englands Chre 
fo nabe beriifrenden WUngelegenheit insbefoudere die exften 
Redner de3 Parlaments, die erften Staatsmanner dew leb- 
hafteften Wnteil. 

Die Zahl feiner Gegner mehrte fich insbefondeve auch 
dur) fein felbjthervifejes Wuftreten dem Direftorium gegens 
iiber, er verweigerte dicfem die Vorlage der Gefcaftsbiider 
und fpater feine Papiere. Much das gange Treiben der Beamten 
dev Gefellfaaft, der Hichften wie niederften, unter feiner Ober- 
ftatthalterfehaft trug dagu bei, die Ungufriedenheit gu ver- 
mehren. Sich felb[t gu bercicjern, um mit gropen Sdhagen 
in die Heimat guritdgufehren, war dad Beftreben faft Wller. 
Damit hing gulammen ein auf finnlichen Genus ausgehendes, 
aller Sitte fyottendes Leben, das fic) namentlich dem tweib- 
lichen Gefehlechte gegeniiber in frivolfter Weife fundgab, jo 
dah anftdndige Frauen jich gu ciner Reife nad) Budien 
faum mehr entjehfoffen. 

Ganz befonders war e& feine Verbindung mit dem 
dem indifcjen Richterftande angehirenden Rentmeijter 
Dewi Singh, den Haftings in feinen Dicnften hatte, 
weldje nencn Stoff zu neuer Antlage Gerbcibradjtc. Diejer 
GCingeborne iibte, uur um die Cinnahmen der Gejellfdaft gu 
erhdfen, und nidt ohne Wiffen feincs Vorgefesten, 
einen foljen unmenfelidjen Dru auf die ifm untercftehenden 
Indier aus, crhihte dic Steuern gang nach feinem Belieben 
in fo maffofer Weije, dak Taufende von den Cinwohnern 
an den Bettelftad gebracjt wurden. Um die Gelder cingu- 
treiben, begniigte er fid) aber nicht mit Gefingni8, mit bem 
Vertauf alles Hausgerdtes, aller Haufer, Ueder, alles Viehs 
und aller Reider, ex fehritt namentlic) den Frauen gegens 
iiber, um fie gur Geransgabe des Geldcs gu ytoingen, gu fo 
Fhenblicggen Handlingen, da die Feder fic) fchamt, fie 
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Kein Wunder, dah nach alledem fich allmaglich ein 
neuer Sturm gegen den Statthalter erhob, und da® eine 
neue Anflage gegen ihn beim Rat in Sndien cingercieht 
wurde, welche Ddiefer fiir begriindet evflirte. Gite fine 
Erpreffungen und BVeruntreuungen follte ev drei Lacs und 
40000 Rupien = ca. 300000 Mark zuritdbegahlen. 

Haftings fonnte nichts widerlegen, aber er wufle feinen 
Hauptantlager, mit Hilfe feines Freundes, des Obervicyters 
Smpely) Durch beftochene Beugen, indem ev ifn der Filjedjung 
begichtigte, gu vernichten. Der Hauptantlager, ein Brahman, 
wurde nach englifdem Gejeg gehingt, — Hajtings, der 
wegen diefer Art von Rechtfprechung im Parlament gee 
radezu als ,Mirder” des Brahmanen Hingejtellt wurde, 
ging frei aus auch aus diejer Unterfuchung, — ja, cv 
wurde im feiner oben Stellung auf fiinf weitere Jahre 
Heftiitigt, Gelbjt das Wliniftertum ertlarte fich fiir. ihn, 
weil bei den gur Beit in Amerifa drohenden Ausficjten 3 
in Hajtings cinen Mann wupte, der — gleidviel mit 
welden Mtitteln, im Stande war, den in Sndien ere 
worbenen jo wertvollen Bejis fiir England ” ete 
und wo miglicy nod) gu vergrifern. 

Sept fiihlterer fic) noch mehr als bisher al3 Allein - 
herr in Sudicn, und-in Gemeinjehajt mit’ dem gewifjen 
lojen. Obervidjter. Impey. furhte ec ‘auf jede Weife durd 
Erhihung. der Steuern, durch. formlicje coeelbiniet die 
Ginkiinfte der Uttiondive auf die-Hohe gu ‘treiben. * Romdglidy 
nod) fehlimmer. trich- 03. -diefer® fein Biindesgendffe 3 Smpey, 
gegen dew fogar cin:, QodverratsprozeB” im Parlantent 
beanttagt wurde, und dev fic} vor dem Parlament perjoilich ju 
verantworten hatte, der aber trog der gegen ihm vorfiegendent 
Grittde — freige|prodjen ward! Bon ihm fagt Nertz 
mann: in feiner- ,Gefchichte”, dah feit den Seiten des 
jurdhtbaren Jeffrey fein: Mann den- Namen eines eitge 
Tijegen Ridhters fo fehr mipbrandyt und- entehrt hat, als 
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Sein Grundfag war, wie der Haftings, der von Mtacia- 
welli aufgejtellte: wer fic) nicht feut und wer fid 
nicht fcjaimt, der wird jein Biel erreidjen.” 

Nicht gewarnt durch die jeinem Bunde3freund drohende 
Gefahe ging Hajtings auf einen neuen Raub aus. Er 
brachte e8 dabhin, dap dad Giirjtentum Benares, defjen 
Herrfher friiher e3 mit feinen Gegnern gebhalten hatte, 
der Handelsgefellfchaft tributpflichtig wurde, lieb den Fiirften 
gefangen nemen, und fdjlug die Empirung, welche diefed 
gewaltjame Vorgehen hecvorgerufen, mit Waffengewalt nieder. 
Den Raub teilte er mit feinen Goldaten; aber damit nicht 
gufrieden, roubte er auch von der Siirftin Mutter und ipren 
Frauen — e8 waren an 300 — dure) Drohungen und 
namenfofe Mifgandlungen nod) weitere Gummen gu ere 
prejfen. Dev Hof der Direftoren in London [pracy daritber 
gwar fein Hiehjtes Wiffatlen aus, aber, da die Cinkiinjte 
der Gejelljcjaft durd) Ddiejes raiuberijehe Borgehen fic) be- 
deutend vermehrt Hatten, blicd e3 bei fchriftliden Borrwiirfen, 
und Hajtings fab fic) um fo mehr gerechtfertigt, als ihm 
geradegu erflart wurde, ,er folfe dicfe nidt ernit 
nefmen“. Das berichtet fogar derjenige Biograph von ihm, 
weldjer fic) die Aufgabe gejtellt, ifn gegen alle WUnflagen 
in Shug gu nehmen.* Seine Rdubereien wurden damit 
entfduldigt, dab ex fie ,im Intereffe der WoHhlfahrt 
Englands, gu Ehren de8 VBaterlandes unter 
nomen.” 

Diefem Raub in Benares folgte auf dem Fuh der 
im Gilirjtentum Wudh, Lei welchem noch graglicjere Dinge 
fich ereigneten. Dovt hatte Hajtings e3 gang befonders aut 
die Sehige der Frauen de3 Giirjten und ihres Hofftaats 
abgefeher, und al8 er fab, dab diefe nidjt gutwillig’ ihre 
Habe ihn austiefern wollten, fehredte ex in fener Geldgicr 
aud) vor den abjdjeutichften Gewaltmitteln nicht guriic. 
Um fie mitrbe gu machen, fieB er zwei Verfehnittiene, alte 
trorre Moeirhattariihrer Deoriefherr in Getter [eaen nh m pen 
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Haremagdrten im Wugeficht ber Frauen mifGandetn. Dard 
das Mitleid mit diefen ihren treuen Dienern fieBer fich 
die Frauen endlich Gewegen, foviel fie gufammenbringen 
fonnten, — ¢8 waren 50000 fund — dem Dber- 
ftatthatter ausgubinbdigen. Diefer verlangte aber weitere 
50.000, und um diefe den Frauen gu ecpreffen, befahl ex, 
dag die Nahrung aller im Harem wohnenden und ifver 
Diener anf ein foldjes Mindeftmak Hherabgefest wurde, 
baB nahezu alle faft den Sungertod erlitter Hatten! rft 
al8 diefes barbarifde Mtittel nichts Half, wurde den Une 
gliclichen igve Greiheit wieder gegeben. Dieje 50000 PBrund 
wurden dem Oberftatthalter daburdy reidhlich erfegt, daf 
ct den Giirften felber swang, ihm ein ,Gefchent” vow nicht 
weniger al8 100000- Pfund gu geben! Diefes nSefchent” 
wollte Haftings auch gang al3 cin perfdntiches betradtet 
wiffen, der Hof der Direftoren aber ecflirte, dafy bas ben 
Landedgefegen entgegen fei, und daritbec aufgebracht, hat ev 
— Wie er wenigftens fagte, -- alle ,Gefdhenfe” von damala 
der Rompagniefaffe iiberwiejen, deren Wert fich in einer 
Beit vou 10 Monaten auf nicht weniger als 200000 PBfund 
Gelief. Bon feinen vorher empfangenen Gefejenfen war 
dabei feine Rede. 


Sm Untechanje gu London wurde, imfolge diejer in 
England immer mehr befannt werdenden Borgdnge, im 
Sabe 1782 cin Gejuch an die Krone gerichtet, um Buritefe 
rufung de3 Oberjtatthalters; aber wie die friihere Muflage 
gegen ibn, blieb auch diefe erfolglos, weil die rwveitaus 
grifere Michrheit im PBarlament fich nicht durch Rechtsgriinde 
beftimmen fick, foudern durd) den Erfolg von Haftings 
Vorgebn. 


Und diefer, allen feinen Gegnern trogend, ging fogar im 
Nahr 1784 noc) einmal nach dem Fitrftentum Wudh, weil 
cr feft iiergengt war, dort troy der vorhergehenden Weigerung 
Sik Sth mee Chania haa snsaty senelrawaeria tidiiidea dar fishin o 
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Segt aber war das tak voll, und Hajtingd felbjt 
qlaubte, den von Tag gu Tag Heftiger werdenden Wntlagen 
in dex Heimat dadurch, am erfolgreichften entgegentreten gu 
fonnen, daB er jic) 3ur Heimveife entflop, — e3 war im 
Sage 1785. Er wurde trvh allem Vorgefallenen von dem 
Hof dev Direftoren und der Wftiondre efrenvoll empfangen, 
e3 wurde ihm eine dffentlide Danfjagung gu teil, die Roms 
pagnie itberhaufte ign mit Gejdjenfen und Benfion sur Bes 
ftreitung der Progebeoften, alle Pringen des Haujes, be- 
fonders der nacymalige Rdnig Georg 1V,, jogar die angli- 
fanifce Geiftlibkeit, die Bifdife an der Spige, ftanden 
auf jeiner Seite, —- ob — wie e3 Clive gegeniiber that- 
fachlich vortam, infolge von BVeftechung Cingelner, oder ans 
dem Stlaffenberwuftfein heraus gegeniiber dem tiefer ftehenden 
Volf und feiner Ausbeutung, — bleibt unentfdieden. 

Die Verhandtungen im Parlament nahmen fofort 
ihven Anfang, und e8 geigte fich, dab — die oben genannten 
ausgenommen und ebenfo ausgenommen der grifere Teil 
ber Attiondre ~- alle Parteien ohne Unterfehied der Uebers 
geugung waren, e8 feicn Dingein Indien vorgefallen, 
welde gu Ehren Englands eine Githne verlangen. 
MS Hauptwortfiihrer traten in diefem Progeh auf die bee 
riiymten Redner Burfe, Sheridan und Fox, und wenn 
auch in8befoudere der erjtere fic) nicht frei von oft mage 
Cofen Uebertreibungen Hielt, fo Hatten doch alle die uns 
widerlegbaren Thatfachen fiir fig. 

Sheridan rief dem mit hidfter Gefpanntheit ihm 
faufehenden Barlament unter Anderem gu: ,Oaftings und 
Smpey — dev felbftverftindlic) als fein Bundesgenoffe 
mit angeflagt war — Jmpey und Haftings in der That 
cin wiirdiges Paar! Der eine Hat das Schwert der Regies 
tung gum Dolch des Mdrders verfehrt und der andere den 
fehneeweifen Hermelin der Gerechtigfeit mit ben niedere 
trdchtigften und verworfenfter Gaunereien befudelt” &8 
war eine Rede, weldje fo fer die Ueberzeugung Wher aud. 
frac), baf fic) am Schlug das ganze Haus evhob, unter 
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wie er in diefem Haufe nie vorgefommen. Die Rede hatte 
nahegu 6 Stunden gedauert. 

Mach diefer und den eden der anderen grofe Partei- 
manner wurde Haftings 20 Vergehen und Verbreden 
{eulbdig erflirt, und galt fiir einen verlorenen Dtann. Aber 
dad fdien nur fo; Haftings hatte, was nicht itberfehen 
werden dartf, trop allem und allem, die Mehrheit der 
Uftiondce fiir fic), die fic) der Hofen Dividenden freuten, 
die fie feinen Naubereien und Erpreffungen verdantten, und 
Haftings war — cin Liebling de3 Rinigd und. der 
Konigin! Die Verhandlungen dauerten gwar 9 Sabre, bis 
1795, aber das Endergebnis war: Haftings wurde frei- 
gelprodjen! * 

In Beziehung auf diefen Ansgang fpricht fic) Neu- 
mann dahin aus: ,,Cinige Wenige, wie Burfe, Sheridan 
und For ausgenommen, war's bei allen anderen wuv ein 
Seheingefedt, gemeine Heuchele, Ya, 8 fdnnte fogar 
fGcinen, das gange iiber 9 Sahre danernde Verfahren gegen 
Haftings wire blog cin von den bedeutendften Méannern _ 
der Nation artfgefiihrtes Edhaujpiel gewwefen, um fic) in 
glangenden Reden gu ergehen, itberftrimend in erhabenen 
Giken itber den Wert dev Tugend und Gerechtigeit.** 


* Parlam.-Histor, Band XXVI, ©, 273-342. — Bret 
fpredjen ibn aud) die von und benugten englifden BViograpbien, 
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ay Feien diefe gefehichtlichen Mitteilungen gefdhloffen. 
QS) Shr Breck ift erfiilt, wenn fie an ihrem befcheidenen 
Teil mithelfen, das, was in unfecen Tagen in Sitdafrifa 
vorgeht, im Bufammenhang mit den Raubgiigen der Enge 
lander im vorigen Sahrhundert bei der Croberung O {t+ 
indions gu betrachten, und darnach iiber die heutigen Bore 
ghige chit geredjte3 Urteil gu begriinden. Sie werden aber 
auch mithelfen, der Lifung der Frage wiher gu fommen, 
die’ gegemuirtig klerhaupt die Gemiiter befehiftigt, und die 
gufeht namentfid) direh die hodjbedeutfame Schrift: , Politif 
und Moral” von Prof. Vr. Ferdinand Tonnies zur 
Sffentlicjen Befprechung vorgelegt wurde. Die Babl derer 
ift ‘nody cine fee grofe, weldje e3 fiir Schwairmerei und 
Bahnwis halten, auch) von der Politif zu verlangen, dak 
fie nicht ausfedhlichlic) dad Pringip de3 Egoismus, ded 
ohne Ritcfieht auf die anderen Staaten und ohne Riiekficht 
auf die Grundfiige der Geredhtigteit und Menfoblide 
feit gu erftrebenden cigenen Sutereffed und eigencr 
Madhtentfaltung gu ipver Grundlage mache, aber eber 
fo wenig [abt fico Teugnen, da die Bahl derer° von Tag 
gu Tag gunimme, welche verlangen, daf da3 vollfommmen 
berechtigte Gtreben nad Wahrung und Firderung des 
eigenen National-Sutereffes, wenn eB nidjt aller fittlicjen 
Grundlagen entbehren foll, die Hdheren Fordecungen der 
Menfehlichteit nicht Grutaler Weife in den Wind fehlagen 
darf, foudern bejtrebt jein mup, die beiden as miglid 
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ber Regierung fiehende Manner dur) ihe allen Gefegen 
dec Gerechtigfeit und Menfalidleit hohnfprecyendes 
Borgehen gegen dic Buren beweijen, dak fic wiirdige Mach- 
folger eines Robert Clive und Warren Haftings find, 
und deffen Leider weitand grifter Teil des VBolfes, — 
deffen Parlament Heute wie damal3 aud fauter Hab-, 
Geld- und Madt-Gicr Manner freifpridt, die dent vers 
nicftenden Urteil aller geredt Denfenden und menfc- 
lid) Siihlenden verfallen find. 

Mige England diefe fittlichen Forderungen nicht gu lange 
unbeachtet faffer, damit nicht die Raffandra-Nufe in Ere 
fiillung gehen, die gumal in der fegten Seit wiedergplt faut 
qewordet! Gerade in Beziehung auf Oftindien Gat ein 
gritnbdlicher Renner diefes Landes im ,Nirotheenth Century*, 
bei Bejpredjung der dortigen Buftinde und Gefonders dev 
{Ohrectenerregenden Berarmung da8 verhdingnisvolle Wort 
von dem unter der -englifjen Regierung drohenden ,Wanf- 
rott Gundiens” gefprocen, und eine apnlihe Warnung 
bradjte vor fiinfgig Jahren fon, al ich dDamal3 den Winter 
in Qondon gubradte, da8 Blatt ,The church of Kng- 
land Magazinu*,— eS erinnerte England an den Fall dev 
cinft fo machtigen Handelsmadht Tyrus in PHonigien,” und 
fehlof mit den gundehft auf diefes ficy Gegichenden Worten: * 

nSv Warjl Du in der MittagsHsip"! 

Was ijt du jegt — einft , Macht der See“? 

Das Fifdherneg, c3 thut befannt, 

Das troden liegt am Meeredftrand! 

Es zeigt, was Gottes Born gethah, — 
Britannia, — o, dente dran!" 
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REMARKS ON CAPTAIN TROTTER'S BIOGRAPHY. 
OF MAJOR W..S.-R. HODSON 


\Caprain Trorren’s recently published book, A Leader of Light 
Horse, has heen favourably reviewed by the Pall Mall Gazette, 
the Broad Arrow, the Pilot, Atheneum, St. Jimes's Gazette, Daily 
Chronicle, and perhaps by other papers I have not seen.. But, 
with all due deference to the writers thereof, I affirm that the 
book contains errors, mistakes, and groundless accusations, 
which should not be allowed to remain uncontradicted; the 
more especially as in Bluckwood’s spring list for 1901, of' books 
in the press, there appeared the following announcement in 
respoct of A Leader of Light Horse :— 


“The gtory of Hodson of Hodson’s Horse remains to this day 
one of the most thrilling in our military annals. Within recent 
years a good deal of fresh evidence has been discovered. regarding 
the charges which have always clouded the reputation of the great 
‘Sabreur’; and of this Captain Trotter has made free .use, with 
the result that he is able to present Hodson sans pewr et sans 
reproche.” : : 


And it went on to say that Captain Trotter tells his story with 
“ scrupulous accuracy.” : . 

As one, of the members of the Court of Inquiry which in- 
vestigated certain charges brought against Tlodson ; as the person 
to whom he appealed for monetary assistance in Nis hour of 
necil; as the one person cognisant of his sine money 
transactions with Bisharat Ali, Resaldar, 1st IrreBular Cavalry ; 
as cognisant of the circumstances which led to Hodson’s going 
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to Khurkhouda, where an engagement. took place with: the 
(so-called) rebels, and where Bisharat Ali, fogether with some 
of his relatives who had. never been in the army, nor in the 
Government. service, was: executed by Hodson; as. the person 
who has failed to find in Captain Trotter’s book much of the 
“fresh evidence,” and has discovered a great deal of inaccuracy 
in place of the promised “scrupulous accuracy,” I feel that I 
am thoroughly justified in stating what I know, and how and 
why I disagree with the sentiments expressed, not only for the 
sake of truth, but also to do justice to the dead who were 
opposed to Hodson, and to the reputation of officers who were . 
associated with myself in the very unpleasant duty we were 
ordered to undertake. I took up A Leader of Light Horse with 
inuch interest, hoping I should really find the looked-for “ fresh 
evidence”; but I closed the book with the conviction that 
Captain Trotter had -never read the appendix to the sixth 
edition of Bosworth: Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence, or Mr. 
Holmes's article,' “Last Words on Hodson of Hodson’s Horse,” 
in the English Historical Review of January 1892; or that he had 
set aside all the information therein contained as bencath his 
notice, The officers who supplied Messrs. Bosworth Smith and 
' Holmes with information, and who, he it remembered, stated 
only what was within their own personal knowledge, have given 
their names—names which, I submit, guarantee the truth. of 
what. they said and exempt them from all suspicion of bias or 
ill-will. Captain Trotter, in the preface of his book, has given 
the names of some of his informants; but here and there the 
statements are merely said to be founded upon evidence 
“volunteered by important witnesses.” Such evidence neccs- 
sarily carries little weight, and I, for one, cannot accept it 
without strong confirmation. I am willing to give Captain 
Trotter fu:’. credit for the best intentions; but a biographer 
is bound to a. prove if he can, and, at all events, not to ignore 


+ Tho greater part of Mr. Holwes’s article was reprinted as an appendix to 
the fifth edition of his /éstory of the Indian Mutiny. 
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wellauthenticated statements derogatory to the character of the 
subject éf the biography. Captain Trotter's failure to refute or 
even to notice stich statements, hs well as the partial tone of his 
book, makes it, in my opinion, weak and unreliable, I will 
now state my objections. 


Court or Inquiry 
At page 159 we read :— 


- *When:the Committee of Inquiry was ordered, and the members 
of it were at last all collected at Peshawar,—some of whom arrived 
days or weeks before the whole could assemble in those days of 
slow and tedious travel,—these became infected with the prevailing 
prejudice to such a dogree that they believed him gnilty before the 
Court assembled at all, and actually took possession of his regi- 
mental papers and accounts.” 


Answer.—This statement is as unwarrantable as it is 
absolutely devoid of truth. : 

The Court was composed of Colonel J. H. Craigie; C.B., 
President, Major D. L. Eld, and of myself, all of whom ° 
were quartered with their regiments at Peshawur, as was 
also Major A. Turner, Judge Advocate-General, Peshawur 
District, who was appointed to conduct the proceedings 
and clear up legal points. 


Again on page 159 :— : 

“The spirit in which some of Hodson’s accusers conducted their 
‘ease may he gathered from tho fact that a regimental: order pub- 
lishod to the Corps of Guides called upon all who had claims: or 
complaints against their commandant to bring them forward without 
delay.” ; 
' 
Answer—Hodson made over command of the Guides” 
to Godby, who has long since denied the issu_ of any 


such order. . - 


“ As commanding the Guides at the time,” writes Godby,! 
“T was not aware of any notice having. bec . given to com- 





—— 


L Kuglish Historical Review, January 1892, page 59. 
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plainants to come forward against Hodson. Certainly none 
was sent from the regimental office. © But it’s more than 
probable that the party whose accusations were the subject 
of inquiry had invited the discharged men who had. claims 
for arrears of pay to come forward and lay their demands 
-before the Court; but of this I had no knowledge.” 


The origin of. this. baseless accusation is plainly 
traceable to (Lord) Napier (see page 162), who mst have 
learned it from Hodson. Reynell Taylor's repetition of 
this statement, guarded by the words “T believe” (page 
161), is due to his not having consulted Godby when he 
had the opportunity ; and also to his not having examined 
the regimental order, book of the period. Both these 
things he should have done while working wp: Hodson’s 
case ‘non-ollicially. — 'Taylor’s words. are: “ Voluntary 
Committee.” 


Abt page 161 we read :— 


“Tho Court . . . recording « mass of evidence which, as events 
showed, was cither wholly falso, or essentially worthless in. its 
bearing on the character of the man accused.” 


Answer—This charge is unfounded and untrue. It 
was upon the evidence recorded that the Government of 
Tudia approved and confirmed the verdict of the Court of 
Inquiry on each head of its investigation.” 


Again, on pages 162, 163 — 


“The proceedings of the Court of Inquiry had been eondueted 
in so rambling and loose a wanner as to elicit a very sharp rebuke 
from the Judge Advocate-General, who returned the papers ‘to 

-Colonel Craigie with a request for some definite opinion upon the 
matiers which his Court had been directed to consider.” 


»Ansiver—I declare this to be a baseless assertion, 
witho ‘t one shadow of truth as regards the conduet of the 
1 See Appendi , page 848, par. 7, Keynell Taylor's letter dated 18th Febraary 


1856. 
* Appendis to the sixth edition, Life of Lord ‘Laarrence, 
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“inquiry, and as regards the rebuke tb be equally devoid. of 
‘trath, : : 

_ ‘The Coart'was desired by the Government of India 
to récord its opinion upon each head of investigation ; 
and::this would have, been. done ‘before, had instructions’ 
been given in the letter originally addressed tothe Court. : 
The Court performed its duties most. carefully, and con-") 
stantly gave advice’ to the accused when they: could ‘do it 
to his, advantage. The military. regulations of: thosé * 
days distinctly prescribed that ‘the duty. of a Court’ of 
Inquiry was to collect evidence of every kind ; and sundry 
accounts, account-books, and all documents produced in. ; 
evidence for or against the accused were despatched by 
‘the Court to the Government of India. No doubt.the 
Secretary to the Military Department. at once advised the? 
‘return of all such papers, and sent drders,,to record an 
opinion. (Captain Tyotter may perhaps be able to explain 
how he came to receive such very incorrect information.) 
The Court did as it was bid, and the’ appendix to the. 
sixth eilition of the Life of Lord Lawrence gives, the full 
case, 


Again, page, 163 :— 


“The Conrt of Inquiry thereupon reassembled im daly, and after 
hearing Godby’s evidence, proceeded in Hodson’s absenec.to reeord 
their opinion that.the accounts of the Guides as Jaid bofore it hy 
Lieutenant Hodson were most unsatisfactory. 

“On this occasion the accused officer had not been” ald in his 
own. dofence. Boing unable to prepare a full written statement » 
within the time allowed him,-he had asked leave to attend th--~ 
Court in person and submit his accounts for their inspection, 

“To this request no answer was given, and the result, 1s Hodson 
himself declared, was that he had been the subject o” an ‘inquiry. 

‘at. which T was not present, and of proceudings of. .ne nature of 
which I am ignorant save by Feport. ical 





1 Letter to Col. H. Te Tucker, C.Bes A djatant: ‘General, dated Sopteniber 14, 
FORK oo 
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Answer.—I_ regret ‘deeply that Hédson should have 
penne so deliberate.a falsehood to the Adjutant- General, 
or have’ left. papers containing such incorrect statements 
as régards thé hearing of evidence, either of Godby or 
of himself, “This wilful mis-statement leads me to 
remember another untruth of which he was convictéd 
by Turner, his a conus I reprint my own aécount of 
the incident :— * 

“The Chief Commissioner had called -for a return of all 
men discharged from tho Guides, and the reasons thereof, 
since Hodson assumed command. He prepared it himself 
and despatched it. It was returned for’ the Adjutant’s 
signature. _ He refused to sign it as incorrect, but ultimately ¢ 
did so, After Hodson’s explanations, the Court called ‘up 
Lientonant and Adjutant Turner. He pleaded entire 
irresponsibility for papers prepared under his commanding 
officer’s personal supervision, and declared that all he had to 
do was to obey his orders, to sign ai papors brought to him 

for the purpose. Hodson denied this statement absolutely, ° 
. Lieutenant Turner insisted on its truth, and, leisurely search- 
_ ing first in one trouser pocket, and then in anothor fruitlessly, 
twisted his pouch-belt round, and, taking from it a note, 
handed it to Coloncl Craigie. Hodson was obliged to admit 
the authenticity of the letter.” ? : 


Hodson’s many prevarications during the course of the 
inquiry forced the Court in its final report to. Government 
to write :— ” . s 

“That from the commencement of their sittings’ some 
months ago up to this day Lieutenant Hodson’s statements 
have abounded in Subterfuge, and they cannot too strongly 
condemn the same.” 

The Court was bound to have him present when 
evidence of any hind was taken; and J will now. prove 
tha’. he heard Godby give his, for it so happened that it 
was \ hen Godby ‘was under examination that during the 
adjourn vent for luncheon I saw Hodson in close conversa- 
tion in we garden with his principal accuser, I put a 

1 Histor tical Review, January 1802, pagé 50, 
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stop to this indecent act at onee, and duly reported it to 
the Court on reassembling, The man claimed. the pro- 
tection of the Court, as-he said he had been threatened 
by Hedson. Ho lived in a guard-room from that time 
until the Court closed its proceedings. 


“General Godby,” writes Mr. Holmes, “stated last year 
(1890) that he remembered General Chamberlain having 
mentioned this episode to him at the time; and it was, of 
course, chronicled in the records of the Court’s proceedings.” ! 


Mow as regards Hodson and his accounts, the 14 
‘days’ law recommended by Napier’ was granted by the 
Court. ‘Aé its expiration Hodson presented a “ Balance 
Sheet Account.” Arter a cursory examination he was 

— requested to withdraw, that the Court might deliberate. 
It was at once plain that the accounts had been cooked, 
Items weré wrongly placed, assets where debits should 
be, ete. Ifodson was recalled and invited to explain 
matters. He could not do so, and had to admit in- 
accuracy, but he excused himself under the plea of 
“Errors and Omissions excepted” above his signature, 
As he could not render correct accounts, this statement 
waa rejected as wortliless. , 


Godby’s evidence was not taken when the Court reassembled 

- in July, as asserted by Captain Trotter. It was taken during’ 

the earlier part of the investigation. Captain’ Trotter must 

- surely know that all deliberations by a Court are conducted 

‘ with closed doors, so of course Hodson was absent under such 
circumstances. : ' 


Page 164 states.:— 


“Tn the autumn of 1855, John Lawrence ine ructed him 
(Reynell Taylor) to examine and report upon Hodso" a alleged mis- 
dealings with the regimental chest,” etc., ete. 








1 


1 Historical Review, January 1892. Footnote, paye 57. 
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Answer —Taylor wrote to Mr. Bosworth Smith of a 
“voluntary committee”. of himself, Lieutenant Godby and 
Hodson? 


A Léailer of Light Horse, page 358, says — 


“ And after Lieutenant Hodson, Lieutenant Godby, and myself 
“had sat in voluntary committee on the accounts.for.seme months,” 
ete., etc. 


“It is an enigma to my mind how Reynell Taylor ever camé 
to accept Hodson’s accounts as correct, when some: thousinds 
of rupees were borrowed by Hodson to pay up claims, the moneys 
‘for which must have been received from Government: ‘Fo most 
minds, accounts..squared by private loans are. unworthy: of 
acceptance, for they cannot be made correct by wrongful means, 

“The reader is asked indirectly to regard the erasures in the 
vernacular account-buok as the work of the principal accuser, 
and accordingly to exeusc Hodson; but it is important to con- 
sider whether the erasures were for the benefit: of the accused or 
not, What benefit: would the accuser derive? If the accounts’ 
were correct,- what need of alteration? if incorrect, the Moonshee 

’ would be to blame. I note that some of the native accountants 

“employed by Reynell Taylor gave it as their opinion that some, 
‘alterations were in the accuser’s handwriting. Hodson was 
present, and every one knows what lies natives will tell to please 

authority: The real point is, that moneys were smuggled in to 
meet, payments for which there were no funds in the’ chest. 
No public accountant would have wasted five minutes in verify: 

‘ing such accounts. 

The wording of Lord Canning’s letter to the Court: of 
‘wircrtors, dated 13th March 1856 (sce page 169), makes it-very 
clear th t the Government was very glad: to accept Reynell 
Taylor's re, ort as a meuns of closing the incident. Yet-we-are 
told (page 11%). that ; 





1 Historical Keview, January 1892, page 55; also footnote same page for Godby’s 
recollection of the ciroumstances attending this voluntary committee. . 
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“No action seems to;have been taken by the Indian Government 
beyond a brief note. by one. of the secretaries, and the. briefer 
comment of a Member of Council. It is almost certain that the 
report. was never shown eitier to the Governor-General or the 
Commander-in-Chief: In short, as a trustworthy correspondent 
assures me,! it was filed and put away, nor was seen again apparently 
by any one until I had it dug out.” 


: These remarks are somewhat, invidious, seeing that Lord 
Canning’s letter? stated— , ‘ 


“ After having given our attentive consideration to all. the cir- 
cumstances connected with. this case, we have, in concurrence with 
the opinions of His Excellency the Commandor-in-Chief Goneral ,Sir 
W. Gomm, K.C.B., decided that as Major Taylor . .°. and have 
thus closed this case.” 


That, however, Lord Canning was dissatisfied with Roynell 
‘Taylor's report is evident from. the following letter, written by 
the late General Sir Henry Daly -— : 


. [wag appointed to the Guides on or about May 7, 1857. At 
fow days after I had been'in command, I received “a. file of ‘papers 
(Reynell Taylor’s report), with a minute from Lord Canning ox- 
pressing dissatisfaction and directing explanations on many points 
of Taylor's writing. This was sent to me by the Brigadier (Sie N.¢ 
Chamberlain) under the authority of Sir John Lawronce. The 
papers I neyer' read, but within an_hour of their receipt: wrote to 
Sir N. Chamberlain and Sir John Lawrence, stating my inability 
to do what’ was required. I took the file with me to Delhi, placing 
it in the secret drawer of a small dusk, known only to the adjutarit 
and myself. After I was wounded at Delbi the command: of the 
Guides fell tomporarily to Hodson. On the day of the storin, 
September 14, I resumed command. After the fall of Delhi I was 
called upon to restore the file ; the desk was searched ; the file was 
missing. Hodson was asked ; he replied that he knew“nothing of 
the records during his tenure at Delhi. A fow months elapsed, 
and tho sioge of Tmcknow was in hand. FE was with, Sir W. 
Mansficld and Hodson, and in command of the Torse. Tle was 
brought in mortally wounded to Banks's _honse, where T was, and he 
died that night. I was at once asked by Sir W. Mansfic’u to take 
command of Hodson’s Horse. 1 stipulated for freedoy . in connec- 
tion with Hodson’s affeirs and his ‘commission o* adjustment.’ 
This was accopted by the Commander -in-Chi ., and 1 took 





re 1 Private letter of September 9, 1899. 
2 Letter dated March 13, 1856, to the Court of Directors. 
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command; but on the day I did so, remembering the missing 
file from the desk at Delhi, and having strong grounds for think- 
ing Hodson -knew, I went to an independent friend, whose tent 
was near, and begged him to come wi:h me to Hodson’s tént before 
the assembling of the ‘cominission of adjustment.’ In Hodson’s 
trunk the file was found! I forwarded this’ to the Government 
officer, still hiving, through whom I received it, doscribing the 
discovery, and suggesting that Sir J. Lawrence’s sanction be asked 
to leave the matter in silence. Sir J. Lawrence acceded to this 
suggestfon, and so the matter remained till 1866, when, stung by 
the remarks in Hodson’s reminiscences, Sir John spoke to me about 
publishing the statement [ have now made, the particulars of which 
are known to several still living.” + 


It must be remembered, first, that the secret drawer mentioned 
by Sir Henry Daly was known to Iodson, who had commanded 
the Guides before ; and, secondly, that the Adjutant was killed 
in the first engagement. “Another fact, which has long ‘been 
known to me, but which has never been stated before, is very 
significant. The “independent triend” who accompanied Daly 
and with him saw the file in Hodson’s trunk was Colonel, after- 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala. 

Now I must revert to a personal matter about “the rambling 
loose manner of the Court of Inquiry, and the sharp rebuke” 
said to have been administered to it by the Judge Advocate- 
General. That official shall speak for himself. ; 

On page 189 is the following passage :-— 

“While doing this the Judge Advocate-General, Colonel Keith 
Young, came into the room and took part in our conversation. He 
too, like the many men who have made the reputation and great- 
noss of our Indian Government, was. possessed of the highest honour 
and integrity ; and at first he spoke to me with scorn respecting 
the case. 

~~€The whole matter, he said, had- passed under his own review 

ore it Lod been submitted to Government, and the verdict of the 
Court wax omply justified by the evidence produced. 

“But hve Colonel Chester interposed hy telling him of this 


new light th. wn upon it, and I left them to go through it 
together.” ? 





————- 
1 istorical Review, January 1892, page 60. : 
® Extract from Mr. Sloggeti’s letter to the Rev. G. H. Hodson, 1882. 
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Answer.—The new light was Hodson’s “ written state- 
ment of his case,” wh ch embodied Reynell Taylor's report 
(about the accounts), Is it not unaccountable that this ° 
startling evidence has act been produced in order to clear © 
Hodson’ 's character effectually ? 

esi Captain Trotter never saw the document, he leans 
ona broken reed.. If he did see it, he has thought it best 
not. to produce it, . Here we are asked to believe that an 
officer of hizh integrity and reputation, who had read all 
the evidence officially recorded in presence of the accused, . 
suddenly stultifies himsclf and his oflice from private and 
en parte information by the accused 


Those who accept, us they must accept, Colonel Keith Young’s 
voluntary expression of concurrence in the Court's verdict—the 
verdict of unprejudiced officers, bound to state their views 
fearlessly—will hardly believe that he was a “ weathercock” 
Judge Advocate-Gdneral, a character the very reverse of that 
which Captain Trotter describes. 

Reynell Taylor's exculpation had nothing to ds with other 
inatters investigated by the Court. 


Brsuarar ALI 


I now come to the story of Bisharat Ali and the Khurkhouda 
affair. 
On page 289 I find these words — 


“Having been informed that a number of irrogular cavalrymen, 
whose homes were in. the village, had arrived the day before from 
Dehli at Khurkhonda, I took measures for securing the several 
entrances to it and” attempting their capture ; sending a small party __ a 
of the Guide Corps to surprise and arrest the leading man, awe 
Bisharat Ali, a -resaldar of the 1st Regiment, Irregular cavalry. 
Both objects were accomplished, only two sowars havin , had time 

. to effect their eseapo before the village was surrouned. I then 
entered the village with a party of dismounted swars. . .. 1 
subsequently eatised those of the captured who vere proved, on 
inquiry, to have leon in the servico of Government and to have 
joined the rebels, to he executed. 2 


j 


b 14d. 


Answér—¥or the, proper, understanding .of this sad 
business I must enter somewhat fully into anterior events. 
Shahaboodeen, a residen; of. Khurkhouda, had b.en 
e sowar in thé 1st Irregular Cavalry. For violence to a 
superior he was tried by general court-martial, sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment with hard labour, and dis- : 
- missed from the service. The principal .witness for ‘the 
prosceution was Bisharat Ali, then Jemadar. Subsequent 
to his release on the expiry of his sentence, he again 
came under the law and was imprisoned; and lis one 
object in life was revenge upon  Bisharat. Ali, The 
opportunity came in the troublous times of the Mutiny, 
and through, Hodson’s agenoy he fulfilled ‘his heart's 
desire. ? ; 


On pages 63-67 of the Listorical Review for January. 1892 
is a statement which [ drew up for Mr, Holmes’s use, and T adhere 
0 and confirm every word therein recorded. I now wish to 
advert; most especially to the (rly prophetic words of Burkub . 
_ Ali, native Adjutant, 1st Irregular Cavalry, when I told him 
that news had been received of his brother-in-law’s (Bisharat 
Ali’s) death. He said :— : 
¥6u will seo that it is Shahaboodcon and Hodson Sahib who 
have done this. Hodson Sahih has done it to wipe out the debt ; 
and. my relatives and friends ‘are those who have suffered. But, 
whatever calamity has befallen them I will be faithful to you and to 
tho State, come what may.” ; : 
“These words were recorded at the time, and a witness yet 
lives to confirm them. In due course, inquiry confirmed Burkut’ 
Ali’s conviction, and to the day of his death he was true and 
staunc? servant of the State, ‘which gave him the rank of’ 
Resaldar “Lajor Sirdar Bahadoor, with the. Order of British 
India, and conferred upon him the large “ Jaghir”? of 
“Bahadoorght ” some 16 miles from Delhi, as algo all the 
lands and tenements pertaining to his late brother-ii-law 
1 Jaghir, a gift of land. 
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Bisharat Ali, which had been confiscated, ‘bythe: latter's 
execution as a rebel. 4 
And now to revert to the ighting at Khurkhonda, . ,Hodson’s 
statement leads one to understand that all exits from the village 
had been secured, and that consequently Bisharat Ali was made 
a prisoner in the village and taken to camp. + But’ this is in- 
correct. In the statement I gave Mr. Holmes it is recorded that, 


“On the sudden, and’ unexpected arrival of ‘the troops he 
(Bisharat Ali) had at once sent out milk and fruit to the camp, 
and ‘gone himself by. one way, while Hodson anda party had 
entered the village by another,' led, as they subsequently camo to 
know, by one Shahaboodeen, a native of the place.” 


And I affirm that Captain George Ward, 4th Light Cavalry, 
who was left by Hodson in charge of the camp outside, told me 
that Bisharat Ali brought milk and fruit. In the year 1858 at 
Rhurkhouda, Captain Ward’s statement, that Bisharat ‘Ali had 
gone ‘to camp, was arply confirmed by native residents, He 
' was with Ward when Hodson came out of tho village; and 
Hodson then said, “I know this fellow well,” or words to that 
effect, arrested him, charged him with mutiny, and proceeded te 
carry out many executions, unattended by 4, British. officer, 
“and at some little distance from the camp; Shahaboodeen being, 
the spokesman as to guilt, thereby causing the death of innocent 
men, who had never been in Government employ, including Surrafraz 
Ali,-Burkut Ali’s brother, the family accountant. A lad of twelve: 
or fourtecn was shot dead clinging to his uncle Surrufraz’s body, 
in the hope of saving his life. I was assured that the fear of 
_ Hodson was so intense that the bodies of the victims remained 
unattended :for one or more days. It was a pleasure ‘to me -# 
put a monument over Bisharat Ali’s grave in 1859. - 
Ever anxious to learn the ‘truth in respect'of a)’ that had 


1 As regards the fighting which took place in the vil ge, it must’ be 
remembered that: the natives of India are averse to admitting any one into their 
houses on account of their women. They therefore not unn.wurally objected to 


having ‘their houses entered by troops, and resisted when forcible ontranco wag 
attempted. 
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occurred, I wrote, somewhat abojt that time, officially to 
Harry Lumsden, who had again ta’-en up the command of the 
Guides, and I begged him to do ais best to get me. all the 
information he could, - No reply coming to hand, I wrote again ; 
and then came’a few lines, saying he could not procure me any 
information, Below his official signature he wrote in pencil 
that “no one would open his mouth on the subject,” or words 
to that effect. The reader of these lines may draw his own 
conclusion. There can be but one, 


We read on page 248 :— 
“Tt is true that Bisharat Ali had lately been decorated with the 
Order of Merit by Norman’s own hands.” 
Answer.—This is quite incorrect: he deserved it, but 
he never got it. ; 


Again, we read on page 249:— 

“Tt is also true that Bisharat Ali had once stood Hodson’s 
security for a loan from his regimental bank. This loan, however, 
had long since been repaid,” ete., ete. 

Answer.—Hodson and Bisharat Ali had several trans- 
actions; and moneys were placed at Hodson’s disposal to 
settle many claims for arrears of pay or other items which 
never came before the Court of Inquiry, heing settled 
“out of Court,” and thus disposed of when the claimants 
were summoned to Court. These probably were those 
alluded to by Godby in his note of denial of the issue of 
any regimental order to the Guides, which has been dwelt 
upon in this paper under its proper head. 


~The moneys due to the bankers and standing to Bisharat 
Ali’s “obit were only settled by the proceeds of the sale of a 
house at, Tmbalia, the purchase of which by Hodson. has been 
described -y Captain T. 
between Hodson and Bisharat Ali took place at the Jhelum dik 
bungalow, as tne former passed through that place on his way 
_ to Dugshai to join the Ist Fusiliers, after satisfying Taylor about 


rotter. The last amicable meeting 
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his accounts. At that tim: Hodson had come to dislike me on 
account of my having don - my duty in reporting him to the 
Court, so we did not meet; ut Bisharat Alicame and told me’ 
of having been summoned to see him. Some money transaction 
took place, but I do not know the details. , 


’ Hopson’s Re rromM Kurnavi to MEERvr 


_ Now for one word about Hodson’s “ daring ride” to Meerut 
from Kurnaul (pages 191-194). 

‘A want of chivalry led him never to give eredit to A, RD. 
Mackenzie and Sanford, Cornets 3rd Light Cavalry, quartered 
at Meerut, who mét Hodson about tive miles out of Kurnaul on 
his way to Meerut. They told him of a part of the road where 
rebels were collected, and thus put him on his guard. They 
were the first to deliver despatches from General Hewitt to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and tley and their escort, men of the 3rd 
Light Cavalry (which regiment was’ the first to mutiny at 
Meerut), were attached for duty to the Kurnaul Column, and 
accompanied it as far as Paneeput on its way to Delhi; but 
orders were given for the detachment to return to Meerut, as 
it was considered unadvisable to have any men of a mutinied 
regiment in the camp. 

Hodson’s silence has always appeared to me to be unaccount- 
able and ungenerous, Mackenzie had only ‘returned to Mecrut 
twenty-four hours before his ride to Rurnaul from an expedition 
accompanied by Hugh Gough to rescue English ladies and 
children, who had escaped from Delhi, and were known to be 
in a village some miles from Meerut. They were told they went 
with their lives in theiz hands, as their escort was compose” w1 the 
men of their regiment, whose fidelity might fail at any moment. 
It was a critical undertaking, and’ only succeeded by daring and 
diplomacy combined ; and it was only their “do or dic”. spirit 
which led General Hewitt to ask Mackenzie te undertake the 
perilons ‘duty of carrying despatches to Kurnaul. For details 
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T would refer Captain’ Trotter to a } rief aiticte in the National 
Review for March 1893, called “Lie tenant. Mackenzie's, Ride.” 

In. Blackwood's “Magazine;: ‘March 1899, is an article upon 
“ Hodson of Hodson’s Horse.” Tt contains many mis-statements 
and errors, and never adverted to the mass of first-hand evidence 


which had been published in the sixth edition of the Life of Lord’ 


Tenvrence and in the English Historical Review for January 1892. 
In this respect’ Captain Trotter has followed the anonymous 


author’s example, [would strongly ‘urge him to study attentively 


both. the papers to which I have referred. We will find from 

the first-hand evidence therein recorded that, although in the 

objections which i have made to his book I have, confined 

myself to inatéers on whieh [ can apealk from personal knowledge, 

M the book is marred by other faults both of omission and of 
: coramission. ; 

T have now finished an unpleasant task, which is the only 


way open tu me to refute Captain Trotter’s accusations and . 


mis-statements.. I have not peuned one word in a vindictive 
spirit, but of necessity have been forced to ‘he, plain- spoken, 
T gladly admit Hodson’s yallantry, energy, and many soldierly 
qualities ; and to a certain extent admit his difficulties. Ihave 


wished that I had never had anything to do with the Court of 


Inquiry, for I should have been a Jess wise and less sad man 
as regards the charactor and acts of the Sabie of Captain 
Trotter's biography. ; 
Ican affirm that no officers ever duleetock 80 disagreeable 

“a duty with a better or kindlier feeling for the accused than 
those who composed the Court, of which I am the sole 
: survivor. On the issue of the Brigade order, Hodson and his 


wife “me to my house to express their plesiite at my nominas — 


tion as & member, 
“Dei gratié veritas praevalebit.” 
= CrawForD CHAMBERLAIN, . General, 


Po. xnstone, October 28, 1901. , \ 
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POSTSCRIPT 


While correcting the procf copy of this paper, my attention 
was drawn to an article in the Saturday Review of the 26th 
inst., entitled “General Sir Charles Gough’s view of Hodson of 
Hodson’s Horse.” 

IT am sorry to dissent so deeply from his opinion, but T 
think he is in error in considering that the Guides were “at that 
time [THodson’s] newly formed and broken up into numerous 
small detachments.” The Guides were raised in 1847 or even 
1846; and although small parties were detached, there was no 
reason why their accounts should not have been properly kept. 

As regards the “Canning Minute” and the file which was 
lost, as Hodson’s case had been decided by the Government of 
India, there was no need whatever that Hodson should sée it, 
Lord Canning simply wished for explanations on certain points. 

Daly’s letter to Bosworth Smith speaks for itself. 

As regards Bisharat Ali, ! am confident that Sir Charles does 
not know the real story; and had he been in Hodson’s place 
and received the true help which Bisharat Ali rendered so 

a heartily, he would never have acted as Hodson did, but would 

“have made his case one of reference to higher authority, explain- 
ing the why and the wherefore. 

“As to “sparing the King of Delhi,” the Snares al Review of 

~ Jatuary 1892 records how Donald Stewart and Charles Gough 





‘eno. the uneuthorised guarantee which had been given to the Queen. 

“-Penald Stewart and Turnbull were present when Hodson impor- 
tuned General Wilson to allow him to promise the King his life. 

. Stowart could not understand Hodson’s persistence at the time, 
but afterwards when he saw the guaranice all was clear. Saundere- 
consulted Sir John Lawrence as to whether other unauth vised 
auarantees given by Hodson should be respected ; and I uwrencée 
said, “ Yes, no matter under what influence they were given.” * 


October 30, 1901. 


1 Seo Knglish Historical Review, Jannary 1892, pp. 75-76, or Holmes’s History 
of the Indian Mutiny, 5th ed., pp. 614-615, 
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On page 19, line 9 from foot, for Charles Gough read Charles Satinders, 
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LA QUESTION 


DES FRONTIERES 


DU SIAM ET DU CAMBODGE 


I 


Vorientation de la politique siamoise. — L’expansion siamoise 
vers lest et les revendications cambodgiennes, —~ Conséquences 
du protectorat frangais sur le Cambodge. 


Lorsque Norodom, roi du Cambodge, pressé par les 
circonstances, accepta la tutelle de la France, il avait 
Vespoir de racheter la perte de son indépendance par la 
reconstitution compléte, grace & notre appui, de l’empire 
khmer. A la faveur des guerres civiles qui désolaient le 
Cambodge, vers la fin du xvuim® siécle, les Siamois 
avaient, en effet, occupé dés 1795 les gouvernements de 
Battambang et d’Angkor (Siem-Reap); les souverains 
cambodgiens, trop faibles, n’avaient pu, depuis, recou- 
vrer ces provinces, mais aucun traité n’avait ratifié cette 
spoliation. Plus tard, vers 1840, profitant de nouvelles 
rébellions et de l’invasion annamite, les Siamois conti- 
nuérent leur expansion vers l'Est; leurs postes couvri- 
rent peu & peu les provinces de Chongkhan, Melouprey, 
Tonlé-Repou, mais l’annexion totale ne fut terminée que 
pendant les premiéres insurrections de Si-Wotha, c’est- 
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a-dire postérieurement 4 l’établissement officiel de notre 
influence & Pnom-Penh. 

En 1867, lors de la signature du traité de Bangkok, ou 
le gouvernement siamois reconnut le protectorat de la 
France sur le Cambodge, la remise au roi Norodom des 
provinces indiment occupées ne fut pas stipulée. Il en 
résulta que, dans les conférences qui eurent lieu en 1868, 
la fronti¢re fut fixée sans trop de difficultés entre la mer 
et le Tonlé-Sap, mais que l’entente ne put se faire au 
sujet du tracé entre le lac et le Mékong. Les commis- 
saires siamois, qui avaient obtenu la cession de la pro- 
vince de Battambang, voulurent aussi conserver, outre 
celle de Siem-Reap (Angkor), les provinces de Cong- 
khan, Melouprey, Tonlé-Repou, dont l’occupation illé- 
gale n’était pas méme achevée. 

Ces prétentions étaient exagérées; elles causérent Je 
départ des commissaires frangais. La frontiére ne fut 
donc pas délimitée au nord du Tonlé-Sap et les Siamois 
se crurent en droit de conserver les provinces en litige. 

Le traité de Bangkok, terminant la courte campagne de 
1893, ne fit, pas plus que le précédent traité, mention des 
provinces de Battambang et de Siem Reap, ni de celles 
au sud des Dong-Reck, oceupées par les Siamois pen- 
dant les rébellions qu’ils avaient favorisées au Cambodge. 

I était bien stipulé, dans le traité de 1893, que le 
gouvernement siamois n’entretiendrait aucune force mi- 
litaire dans une zone de 25 kilométres de largeur bordée 
par le Mékong et dans les provinces de Battambang et 
de Siem-Reap, que les fortifications des provinces et de 
la zone seraient rasées, que la police y serait faite par 
les autorités locales et que le gouvernement francais 
pourrait placer des consuls dans l'intérieur du Siam (a 
Korat et Muang-Nan, notamment); mais le gouverne- 
ment siamois ne tint, en réalité, aucun compte de ces 
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co-anglais de 1896, il sembla méme prendre plaisir a 
multiplier les causes d’intervention, 

Le traité de Bangkok, quoique nous donnant de sé- 
rieux avantages territoriaux, n’avait pas semblé aux 
personnalités coloniales francaises étre la consécration 
définitive de notre expansion en Indo-Chine. Le gouver- 
nement siamois, d’autre part, comprit que ce traité de 
paix n’était qu’un armistice, que son puissant voisin, 
mis en appétit par l’annexion de la rive gauche du Mé- 
kong, chercherait & occuper, 4 la premiére occasion fa- 
vorable, la vallée du Mé-Nam tout entiére; il s’efforga 
done, par des combinaisons diplomatiques, de sauvegar- 
der, dés 1893, l’indépendance des pays conquis par la race 
thai. Le gouvernement anglais, enfin, qui avait & Bang- 
kok des intéréts économiques et politiques considérables, 
dont toutes les mancwuvres avaient eu pour but de 
« bloquer la France & l’est du Mékong, de prendre le roi 
de Siam par la main et de le conduire dans la grande 
famille indo-anglaise », résolut de contrecarrer nos idées 
(expansion, de les limiter tout au moins, afin de réserver 
comme un champ d’action commun aux puissances 
européennes la partie la plus riche du royaume de Siam. 

Ainsi, tandis que nos journalistes, nos conférenciers, 
montratent sans cesee Bangkok comme le but & atteindre, 
la diplomatie anglaise agissait de fagon & nous en inter- 
dire l’accés. Le gouvernement siamois, dans sa recherche 
@alliances intéressées, ne pouvait donc mieux s’adresser 
qu’a Londres. Les effets de cette entente se firent sentir 
dans la convention franco-anglaise de janvier 1896 (1). 

Cet arrangement nous interdit, en effet, pratiquement 
toute action militaire ayant Bangkok pour objectif; la 
sanction des mesures coercitives que les circonstances 





— (1) Voir « Les Droits de la France au Siam ». par le lieutenant 
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pourraient nous obliger & employer se trouve limitée a 
la chaine de partage des eaux des bassins du Mé-Nam et 
du Mékong. Nous avons doye la faculté d’annexer la par- 
tie la moins peuplée et peut-étre la moins riche, dans 
son ensemble du Siam, partie que nous appelons la 
« zone d’influence francaise » et qui n’a qu’une faible va- 
leur économique. Toutefois, ’ouverture du chemin de 
ter Bangkok - Korat, la création de nombreuses lignes 
télégraphiques et téléphoniques, la présence de garnisons 
relativement nombreuses et de vice-rois actifs et intelli- 
gents, montrent que Je gouvernement siamois ne se lais- 
serait pas déposséder, sans protester, de ces vastes terri- 
toires, 

Les clefs de la zone d’influence sont & Korat pour la 
partie située au nord des Dong-Reck, & Sissophon pour 
le bassin du Tonlé-Sap. Une marche sur Korat serait 
une entreprise sérieuse, de longue haleine, il est vrai, 
mais dont les aléas et les frais probables ont été exagé- 
rés; ils paraissent néanmoins avoir influencé jusqu’d 
présent notre politique au Siam, en nous imposant une 
grande prudence, malgré l’attitude presque provocante 
de nos yoisins. Sissophon, au contraire, est un but im- 
médiat, pouvant étre attemt sans difficultés, nous ren- 
dant maitres, presque sans coup férir, de vastes territoi- 
res en litige et des provinces de Battambang et de 
Siem-Reap, dont la possession a pour nous une grande 
importance. C’est dans ces régions, en effet, que la lutte 
WVinfluence est la plus vive, que le gouvernemnet siamois 
multiplie les vexations maladroites; c’est 1A que sont les 
principaux centres d’affaires du bassin de Tonlé-Sap; 
c'est enfin 1A que nous devons exercer avec ses charges, 
mais aussi ses avantages, notre réle de protection sur le 
Cambodge (1). 
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En janvier 1899, M. Doumer, alors gouverneur géné- 
ral de l’'Indo-Chine, essaya, pendant un voyage 4 Bang- 
kok, d’établir les relations ge la France et du Siam 
W@aprés un modus vivendi plus conforme & notre prestige 
et surtout & nos intéréts; mais son action isolée n’eut 
aucun résultat. Le roi Chulahlong-Korn, qui semble-t- 
il, avait accueilli avec faveur les propositions de M. Dou- 
mer, ne put donner suite 4 ses bonnes dispositions & no- 
tre égard. I] ne fut bientét plus question de la reconsti- 
tution compléte du royaume de Luang-Prabang, en 
échange de l’évacuation de Chantaboun, ni de Vadmis- 
sion des Francais dans les fonctions publiques aux mé- 
mes conditions que les Anglais, les Allemands, les Belges 
ou les Danois. Les rapports de voisinage, dabord cor- 
diaux, puis simplement courtois, devinrent trés diffici- 
les. Sur les bords du Mékong, des forces de police sia- 
moises pénétrérent & plusieurs reprises en territoire 
frangais, des commergants annamites furent molestés; le 
Siam porta l’effort de sa politique agressive dans les pro- 
vinces de Battambang et de Siem-Reap, dont il appré- 
ciait Vimportance politique, ot le prince Yukantor, 
dont on n’a pas oublié la bruyante équipée, a de nom- 
preux amis et partisans. Les derniers incidents dont cette 
région a été le thédtre semblent étre Vorigine d’une 
phase nouvelle qui pourrait nécessiter une intervention 
militaire, ne pouvant amener d’ailleurs aucune compli- 
cation diplomatique en Europe, en raison de l’arrange- 
ment franco-anglais de 1896. 





Aymonier, Delaporte, Garnier, Pavie, les rapports de de Coul- 
geans, etc., eb la carte de ’'Indo-Chine de la mission Pavie. 


*Ir 


Les incidents de 1899 et de 1900. — Constitution d’une commis- 
sion mixte de délimitation. — Procédés diplomatiques siamois. 
— La création d’un consulat frangais 2 Battambang. — Disso- 
lution de la commission mixte et conséquence des négociations, 


En décembre 1899, une troupe armée, commandée par 
trois fonctionnaires siamois venat.t de Koukan, préten- 
dit pereevoir l'impdét dans des villages situés sur le terri- 
toire de la province de Kompong-Thom. Un détachement 
de milice cambodgienne, envoyé en reconnaissance, sur- 
prit les Siamois dans leurs opérations, les captura et 
saisit leurs armes et Jeurs papiers. Le prince Dewan, 
ministre des affaires étrangéres 4 Bangkok, pour préve- 
nir toute réclamation diplomatique, se hata de porter 
plainte & Ja légation de France, accusant les autorités 
cambodgiennes de violation de territoire et d’arrestation 
illégale de fonctionnaires siamois. En méme temps, le 
chef du district de Koukan, agissant vraisemblablement 
d’aprés les instructions du commissaire royal d’Oubon, 
annonga son intention d’envoyer en territoire cambod- 
gien de nouveaux collecteurs en armes et de chatier les 
villages de la frontiére. Pour rassurer les populations, le 
résident de Kompong-Thom, se conformant aux ordres 
du résident supérieur de Pnom-Penh, fit établir & Phra- 
Prasap un poste de garde indigéne ayant pour but la sur- 
veillance de la région et la protection des localités cam- 
bodgiennes contre les exactions des Siamois. 

Le prince Dewan protesta de nouveau, et, s’inspirant 
de Yenquéte faite par son collégue de l’intérieur, prince 
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tion de France, appelant l’attention de notre Ministre 
sur « un nouvel empiétement en territoire siamois, ef- 
fectué par un officier frangais et 25 hommes armés (1). 
Enfin, résumant tous ses prétendus griefs, et comme 
preuve des dispositions amicales de son gouvernement, 
le prince Dewan demanda : 

1° La nomination d’une commission mixte pour la dé- 
limitation de la frontiére entre les provinces de Kou- 
kan et de Kompong-Thom ; 

2° L’arrét des travaux du poste de Phra-Prasap, jus- 
qu’a ce que la commission franco-siamoise ait terminé sa 
mission. 

Le nouveau ministre de France 4 Bangkok, M. Klo- 
bukowski, semblait disposé 4 donner & notre politique 
une énergique impulsion. Son premier soin fut de négo- 
cier la création d’un consulat frangais & Battambang (2). 
et la nomination 4 ce poste de M. de Coulgeans, consul 4 
Korat, un des compagnons de M. Pavie, qui avait main- 
tes fois donné des preuves d’habileté, dé tact et d’énergie. 
Cette démarche avait pour but de montrer au Siam notre 
renonciation définitive aux provinces de Battambang et 
d’ Angkor, consaerées siamoises par les traités précédents, 
et de faciliter nos revendications sur les territoires cam- 
kodgiens jusqu’aux Dong-Reck. En méme temps, M. 
Klobukoswski transmettait 2 M. Doumer la note du 
gouvernement siamois et demandait la désignation de 
commissaire frangais pour la constitution de la commis- 
sion mixte. 

Aprés de longues tergiversations, le prince Dewan 
accepta la création d’un consulat francais 4 Battam- 
bang, ot nos intéréts n’avaient été jusqu’alors défendus 
que par un « commissaire du gouvernement » aux attri- 








1) Rapport du résident supérieur du Cambodge (26 septembre 
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butions mal définies et qui, malgré sa bonne volonté, 
navait obtenu que des résultats négatifs (1). M. de Coul- 
geans, pendant son passage A Bangkok, eut assurance 
formelle que toutes les difficultés relatives & son instal- 
lation, telles que l’achat d’un terrain pour le consulat, le 
recrutement de la main-d’ceuvre, etc..., seraient résolues 
& son arrivée, et se mit en route pour son nouveau poste. 
En méme temps, M. Doumer constituait, le 21 octobre 
1901, la commission frangaise de la fagon suivante : 

M. de Coulgeans, président; le capitaine Ibos, et un 
mandarin cambodgien, membres; M. Ténot, secrétaire. 
Un interpréte et une escorte de 30 miliciens du Cam- 
bodge étaient adjoints & la commission que la canonniére 
lz Baionnette transportait 4 Battambang, ot elle devait 
se mettre en relations avec la commission siamoixe com- 
posée de trois fonctionnaires dont deux parlant le fran- 
gais. M. Kllobukowski allait en personne installer Ja 
commission. M. de Coulgeans, d’ailleurs, la précédait, 
afin de se mettre en relations avec les autorités locales et 
de préparer l’arrivée du ministre de France et des com- 
missaires frangais. Mais V’ére des difficultés commengait 
et allait démontrer la duplicité des fonctionnaires sia- 
mois. 

Les vexations les plus criantes attendaient en effet M. 
de Coulgeans, arrivé 4 Battambang le 13 octobre, et qui 
ne fut pas regu par les autorités de la province. Le gou- 
verneur, pya kathatorn, fit répondre une premiére fois 
qwil était sorti. Notre consul, fort au courant des usa- 
ges, aidé par sa parfaite connaissance de la langue cam- 
bodgienne, parvint le lendemain 4 forcer la consigne. 
Le gouverneur se montra fort aimable, mais déclara 
qu’il ignorait la situation politique de M. de Coulgeans, 





(1) Pendant un congé de plusieurs mois qu’il passait an France, 
5) ae ee ee ee reach 0 1 SIG 3 re 
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qu'il n’avait pas regu d’ordres du Ministre de l’inté- 
rieur pour l’installation d’un consulat et qu'il fallait en 
référer au commissaire siamois, son supérieur hiérarchi- 
que. Les dignitaires de la province, balat, chaufea, etc., 
imitérent en l’exagérant la réserve de leur chef et furent 
invisibles. 

M. de Coulgeans, accoutumé aux procédés dilatoires de 
nos voisins, ne se montra pas surpris des affirmations du 
pya kathatorn, malgré l’étrangeté de sa réponse qui fai- 
sait intervenir un commissaire siamois dans la question. 
du consulat de Battambang. La diplomatie du Siam, 
comme celle de tous les pays d’Extréme-Orient, est cou- 
tumiére de ces volte-face. Donner d’une main et retirer 
de autre, feindre les malentendus et les quiproquos, 
embrouiller les questions les plus simples pour, finale- 
ment, revenir au point de départ et gagner du temps, 
tels sont les procédés familiers aux diplomates siamois. 
Gagner du temps est beaucoup en affaires internationa- 
les, et c’est un des plus puissants moyens d’action des 
Exiréme-Orientaux. Quoi qu’il en soit, M. de Coulgeans 
résolut de ne pas brusquer les événements avant la pro- 
chaine arrivée de M. Klobukowski et de la commission 
francaise & Battambang, mais de se rendre auprés dy 
commissaire siamois et de prendre son gouvernement en 
flagrant délit de duplicité. 

Le commissaire ou kha luan pour le bassin du Tonlé- 
Sap était un général du titre de pya-sakada. Depuis le 
traité de 1893, qui interdit au Siam l’entretien de trou- 
pes dans les provinces de Battambang et de Siem-Reap 
(Angkor), il résidait 4 Sissophon, petite localité trés bien 
située & 60 kilométres environ au nord de Battambang, 
sur la Nam-Sissophon, qui finit dans le Stung-Sangké 
(riviére de Battambang) 4 Pac-Prea. Notre consul avisa 
le pya sakada de sa prochaine visite et, le 16 octobre, il 
arrivait & Sissophon. Le commissaire siamois était absent 
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depuis la veille et son entourage ignorait l’époque de son 
retour. M. de Coulgeans revint donc & Battambang et ne 
fut pas surpris d’apprendre que le gouverneur cambod- 
gien était lui aussi parti 2 la chasse aux éléphants pour 
une durée indéterminée. I] rendit compte alors de l’im- 
possibilité ov il se trouvait de traiter ]’établissement du 
nouveau consulat par suite de l’absence des autorités 
locales et de la mauvaise foi du gouvernement. 

Il était dans une situation assez précaire. Des rumeurs 
peu rassurantes circulaient dans la population. L’on 
rignorait pas, 4 Battambang, le motif de la présence de 
M. de Coulgeans; la question du terrain réclamé passion- 
nait les esprits; le pya kathatorn, en quittant la ville, 
avait assuré qu’il n’y reviendrait que pour chasser les 
Francais, des ordres étaient donnés pour priver le consul 
de personnel et de vivres, et pour la mise en quarantaine 
des négociants frangais. Le kha luan de Sissophon venait 
enfin, le 20, résider 4 Battambang, et exercait un con- 
tréle direct sur l’administration de la province (1), mal- 
gré les clauses du traité de Bangkok. Il sembla ignorer 
la présence de M. de Coulgeans dans la ville et sa visite 
4 Sissophon, et ce dédain pour notre représentant fut vi- 
vement commenté. 

M. Klobukowski et la commission frangaise arriva- 
rent dans la journée du 26 octobre. La canonniére, ne 
pouvant remonter jusqu’s Battambang par suite de 
Vétroitesse et de la sinuosité du chenal, s’était arrétée & 
Pac-Prea; mais les 30 miliciens d’escorte débarquérent 
en armes et en uniforme, au grand ahurissement du pya 
sakada, qui était venu avee son état-major saluer le mi- 
nistre de France. 

M. Klobukowski lui déclara qu'il voulait bien le re- 





(1) Au méme moment, un commissaire royal du rang de colenel 
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cevoir & titre personnel, mais non comme général sia- 
mois, commissaire du gouvernement 4 Battambang, ow 
sa présence était une violation flagrante des traités, I] 
refusa de se rendre au confortable logement qui était 
préparé pour lui et déclina Pinvitation de visiter les rui- 
nes d’Angkor; il protesta contre la conduite inqualitfia~ 
ble du gouverneur de Battambang et du pya-sakada lui- 
méme envers notre consul. Le commissaire siamois ne 
put donner que de vagues explications. I] assura ignorer 
la création Wun consulat frangais 4 Battambang, la con- 
stitution d’une commission mixte pour la délimitation 
des provinces en litige et affirma résider & Battambang 
par suite d’un ordre exprés de son gouvernement. 
Quelques jours auparavant, l’on avait arrété dans le 
Laos francais un émissaire siamois conduisant 8.000 
cartouches aux Khas révoltés des montagnes d’Annain. 
Cet appui donné & des rebelles, la présence d’un général 
siamois & Battambang, la mauvaise fois du prince Dewan 
dans Vaffaire du consulat et de la constitution d’une 
commission mixte semblérent & M. Klobukowski des 
motifs suffisanis pour autoriser un essai de fermeté. I] 
prescrivit au commandant de la canonniére de rester & 
Vancre & Pac-Prea jusqu’’ nouvel ordre, et mit M. Dou- 
“mer au courant de la situation, pour que le gouverneur 
général de l'Indo-Chine pit prendre & temps les mesures 
nécessaires s'il en était besoin; il avisa le prince Dewan 
que M. de Coulgeans serait, jusqu’au réglement définitif 
de la situation, commissaire du gouvernement frangais & 





Battambang, chargé de surveiller l’exécution intégrale 
du traité de 1893, et télégraphia au ministre des affaires 
étrangéres l’exposé des faits et son sentiment sur l’oppor- 
tunité d’une action énergique. Enfin, il compléta ses in- 
structions 4 la commission francaise qui devait, dans 
Vhypothése d’opérations de délimitation, tout en soute- 
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négociations ». I] importait en effet de ne pas rompre les 
pourparlers par une démarche que le gouvernement 
frangais pouvait ne pas ratifier et dont l’échec aurait 
eu, par conséquent, les résultats les plus facheux pour 
notre influence. Cela fait, M. Klobukowski quitta Bat- 
tambang, le 27 octobre, pour se rendre i Bangkok, afin 
de suivre de prés les événements, 

Le moment était bien choisi pour liquider la situa- 
tion difficile créée par le traité de 1893. Le gouverne- 
ment siamois semblait, comme on vient de le voir, four- 
nir & plaisir des prétextes d’intervention. A Battam- 
bang, des indigénes cambodgiens et annamites, soup- 
gonnés de sympathiser avec les Frangais, étaient empri- 
sonnés et mis aux fers. Des achats de matiéres premié- 
res pour la construction du consulat, faits par les négo- 
ciants frangais, étaient confisqués avant livraison, par 
ordre du pya katathorn; les chrétientés de Sach-Poui, 
Battambang ct Tuc-Cho étaient menacées. La partie 
la plus nombreuse de la population de la ville et de 
la province, dont les sympathies allaient vers Pnom- 
Penh, plutét que vers Bangkok, était terrorisée par unc 
centaine de gens sans aveu, dont le gouverneur avait 
fait une sorte de garde du corps et qui devaient étre 
le noyau d'une force irréguliére destinée & repousser 
Pinvasion des Frangais. Le gouverneur luieméme qui, 
jusqu’d Vinstallation du pya sakada & Battambang, se 
considérait avec raison comme un petit souverain pres- 
que indépendant, oubliait sa parenté avec une des fem- 
mes du roi Norodom pour ne songer qu’au changement 
dans sa situation politique, causé par les événements 
qu'il prévoyait (1). D’aprés ses conseils, le ‘pya sakada 





(1) Adjudicataire direct ou indirect de toutes les fermes de la 
province. et jonit. de re chef <enlemant Ann reavenn da 19% 1 
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foisait venir & Battambang des soldats déguisés, qui re- 
cevaient leur armement dans la citadelle, ot ils se te- 
naient cachés. Des préparatifs de défense étaient méme 
faits, suivant Ja rumeur publique, dans Vintérieur de 
la citadelle, vaste fortification démodée et peu redouta- 
ble, mais dont nous avions le droit d’exiger la démoli- 
tion. 5 

Cependant, la commission frangaise et son escorte 
s'installaient tant bien que mal dans le hatiment de 
V'ancien commissariat. M. Doumer lui expédiait une 
vedette armée de ia marine pour lui assurer, en cas d’in- 
cident, des communications rapides et stires. D’aprés ses 
ordres, l’on prenait en Cochinchine des dispositions pour 
la mobilisation d’une partie de la brigade d’occupation, 
et le gouverneur général se prépara 4 chatier les Sia- 
mois de leurs outrecuidants procédés et & assurer a la 
France la reconnaissance des Cambodgiens par la re- 
constitution compléte de la nationalité khmére. 

Mais le gouvernement frangais n’estima pas le mo- 
ment venu d’une action au Siam, méme limitée & V’oc- 
cupation des provinces de Battambang, Siem-Reap et 
des districts en litige au sud des Dong-Reck. Des le 
25 octobre, en effet, le prince Dewan, feignant d’attri- 
‘bucr & la commission francaise des intentions agressives, 
avait prescrit au ministre de Siam & Paris, le prince 
Wadhana, de protester auprés de M. Delcassé contre la 
présence de Ja canonniére Batonnette dans les eaux sia- 
moises de Tonlé-Sap et d’une troupe de militaires et 
marins frangais 4 Battambang. Le prince Wadhana s’ac- 
quitta consciencieusement de sa mission ct devanga le 





il avait pu diflérer son voyage pendant deux ans, sous les prétextes 
les plus futiles, Il avait été cependant obligé de s’exécuter, et les 
frais oocasionnés par ce voyage, sous la forme d’innombrabjes pots- 
de-vin qui lui avaient conservé sa. situation, Pavaient & peu prés 
ruiné. Cela explique son animosité a I'égard des Frangais, dont la 
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compte rendu télégraphique de notre ministre 2 Bang- 
kok. Il omit de dire que Ja canonniére avait trans- 
porté M. Klobukewski et les commissaires francais et 
que la force armée n’était qu’une troupe de milice peu 
nombreuse, servant d’escorte & la commission de déli- 
mitation. I] eut done toute facilité pour accuser de du- 
plicité le gouvernement général de |’Indo-Chine et le 
représentant de la France au Siam qui, d’aprés lui, es- 
comptaient les incidents que pouvait causer la présence 
dune troupe cambodgienne 2 Battambang, pour avoir 
des. prétextes d’intervention. 

Cette protestation du prince Wadhana eut pour résul- 
tat Venvoi 4 M. Klobukowski de nouvelles instructions 
du gouvernement francais. Dans ces instructions, le mi- 
nistre des affaires étrangéres indiquait Ja création du 
consulat de Battambang comme le premier but 4 attcin- 
dre; il ajoutait qu’il fallait calmer les appréhensions 
des Siamois par le renvoi de l’escorte cambodgienne, de 
la canonniere et de la vedette, et insistaitssur lutilité 
de relations courtvises entre la commission frangaise et 
les autorités locales, ct sur la nécessité absolue de ne 
pas engager la France dans une extension territoriale, 

M. Klobukowski sut assurer |’exécution de ces instrue- 
tions sans leur donner l’apparence d’une renonciation Vv 
nos droits. La fermeté et Vhabileté de M. de Coulgeans 
contribuérent d’ailleurs beaucoup a présenter la reprise 
de nos relations avec le pya sakada, l’exode progressif 
des miliciens et des bateaux comme des « gages de notre 
bon voulcir » donnés & la suite de concessions siamoi~ 
ses. 

Aprés de nombreuses péripéties, faciles & prévoir en 
Extréme-Orient et mettant parfois 4 de rudes épreuves 
l'amour-propre de nos nationaux, la question.du consu- 
lat se trouva réglée. Grace aux instancesde M. Doumer, 
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dun hépital indigéne, dirigé par un médecin frangais, 
et d’une succursale de la Banque de l’Indo-Chine. 

Le pya kathatorn, de retour 4 Battambang, et qui, 
lors des fétes de l’anniversaire du couronnement du 
roi (1) avait fait jurer aux notables de s’opposer par les 
armes A V’achat des terrains nécessaires, en était pour 
sa courte honte. M. de Coulgeans, & son tour, semblait 
ignorer sa présence et traitait toutes les affaires direc- 
tement avec le pya sakara, qu'il affectait de consi- 
dérer comme la seule autorité locale, procédé qui laisse 
la porte toujours ouverte & nos revendications. 

Le prince Dewan avait mis la méme lenteur a con- 
stituer la commission siamoise de délimitation, quoi- 
qwil eat, le premier, proposé cette solution. Les commis- 
saires n’arriverent & Battambang que le 30 novembre ; 
il était trop tard. M. Klobukowski avait, le 21, dissous 
la commission frangaise, qui n’était plus d’aucune uti- 
lité, puisque, a priori, il ne pouvait y avoir d’accord 
entre ses conclusions et celles de la commission siamoise. 

Le secrétaire, M.”"Ténot, demeura auprés de M. de 
Coulgeans 4 Baitambang, comme chancelier du consu- 
lat ; le capitaine [bos et le mandarin cambodgien repri- 
rent la route de Pnom-Penh et de Saigon. 

Le résultat de ces longues négociations peut se résu- 
mer ainsi : 


1° Le commissariat du gouvernement frangais & Bat- 
tambang est changé en consulat, ce qui peut avoir des 
avantages, le Siam étant un pays soumis au régime des 
capitulations ; 

2° Il n’y a rien de modifié en réalité dans la question 





(1) Les fétes furent superbes : le négociant allemand de Battam- 
hang y représentgit seul la colonie européenne, Ni le consul de 
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de frontiéres, ce qui peut paraitre consacrer les ancien- 
nes spoliations et nuire & notre prestige au Cambodge ; 

3° Le gouvernement siamois a placé dea représen- 
tants militaires siamois exergant des fonctions adminis- 
tratives & Battambang et Siem-Reap, ce qui est con- 
traire aux dispositions du traité de 1893 ; 

4° Notre influence morale a beaucoup diminué & 
Battambang, sauf dans la mission catholique, par suite 
des intrigues allemandes et des concessions successives 
qu’on représente comme des actes de faiblesse ; 

5° Nous sommes exposés & de continuelles violations 
de territoire au nord du Cambodge, et les provinces de 
Battambang et de Siem-Reap servent plus que jamais 
de refuge aux contrebandiers, pillards et voleurs de bes- 
tiaux, aux déserteurs ct aux criminels cambodgiens, ; 
est un véritable foyer d’intrigues politiques. 


iaeg 


Linfluence francaise au Siam, — Importance économique des pro- 
vinces de Battambang et de Siem-Reap. — Conclusions, 


La diplomatie, seule, semble devoir étre impuissante & 
moditier cette situation. Dans les pays d’Extréme-Orient, 
Vinfluence morale d’une nation européenne et son in- 
fluence politique sont en raison directe de la crainte 
qu'elle inspire ou de l'importance de son commerce. Or, 
a Bangkok, le mouvement commercial frangais est nul. 
Notre pavillon n’est représenté que par les vapeurs -bi- 
hebdomadaires subventionnés des Messageries fluviales 
de Cochinchine et de la ligne annexe de Singapore, qui 
voyagent le plus souvent sur lest et ne transportent que 
les fonds et la correspondance de la légation et des con- 
sulats, Les industries, les grandes entreprises, les tran- 
sactions commerciales appartiennent aux Anglais et aux 
Allemands, leurs nouveaux et redoutables concurrents. 
Dans la transformation de son royaume, le roi de Siam 
s'est entouré de conseillers européens, anglais en majo- 
rité, qui organisent V’administration centrale et les 
grands services ; 1.500 sikhs, venus des Indes anglaises, 
font la police de Bangkok. Tl ne faudrait pas attribuer & 
ces seuls faits la diminution de notre influence au 
Siam. 

La construction de chemins dé fer, la pose de lignes 
télégraphiques, Vorganisation de tramways et d’éclai- 
rage électrique, le percement de canaux, la distribution 
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Compagnies déja constituées ; pas un particufier, pas 
une société frangaise ne se sont présentés. Le personnel 
administratif ou technique européen se recrute en gran- 
de partie au concours ; 1és journaux siamois publient 
fréquemment les demandes du gouvernement et les con- 
ditions d’admission ; jamais un Frangais ne s’est mis sur 
les rangs. La protection des catholiques, qui n’ont guérc 
besoin de protection par suite des mwurs du pays, l’in- 
scription sur les listes de protection des consulats d’asia- 
tiques étrangers plus ou moins recommandables, sont, 
avec le stationnaire de la légation et le voyage bi-heb- 
domadaire du Donai, les seules preuves, & Bangkok, de 
Vexistence de la France. C’est peu en comparaison dcs 
70 willions du commerce anglais, des 30 millions du 
commerce allemand, et c’est pourquoi notre influence 
est nulle au Siam, ot le souvenir de notre coup de main 
de 1393 n’a pas été plus vivace que ne le sera, en Chine, 
le souvenir de la prise de Pékin. 

Tl est done & craindre qu’on soit obligé de recourir a 
la force pour obtenir la tranquillité sur nos frontiéres 
cambodgiennes et le respect des anciens traités. La con- 
quéte de toute la « zone d’influence » est discutable ; 
Voccupation, limitée aux provinces de Battambang et de 
Siem-Reap, et, par contre-coup, aux anciens districts 
jusqu’aux Dong-Reck, suffirait sans doute pour produire 
des résultats politiques et surtout économiques considé- 
rables et immédiats. 

Tout a été dit sur l’importance historique et sur la 
richesse de ces régions, dont Battambang est le joyau. 
Le mouvement commercial est intense, surtout pendant 

‘la saison des hautes eaux, de juin & décembre. On peut 
Pévaluer 43 3 millions de francs pour Battambang seu- 
lement ; il pourrait étre censidérablement accru par 
Vamélioration facile du Stung-Sangké, entre la ville et 
le lac et nar la construction d’un ehemin de fer re- 
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liant Battambang 4 Pnom-Penh, permettant la mise en 
valeur d’une contrée ot les richesses naturelles abon- 
dent, ot le sol est fertile, le climat agréable, ot les 
colons annamites se fixeraieit volontiers. 


Les indigenes, en grande majorité de race cambod- 
gienne, sont d’ailleurs plus actifs que les habitants du 
Cambodge. L’étendue des terrains cultivés est immense. 
Les riziéres s’étendent & perte de vue ; la valeur de leurs 
produits exportés n’a pas été, en 1901, inférieure & 
40.000 tonnes pour Jes seules villes de Battambang et de 
Mongkoibouri. 


Le commerce du bois, presque entigrement exercé par 
des Annamites, est rémunérateur ; la péche alimente les 
marchés de poisson salé de Cholon et de Pnom-Penh, et 
les districts de 'intérieur jusque vers Korat ; )’élevage 
des bestiaux est prospére, grace aux transactions par 
charrettes, qui se font surtout en saison séche dans les 
directions de Chantaboun et de Pékim ; il fournit aussi 
des cargaisons de peaux et de cornes ; plusieuzs centai- 
nes de piculs de cardamome sont récoltés dans les foréts 
des montagnes. 


Lexploitation de ces ressources, bien que trés im- 
parfaite, donne aux habitants une large aisance. Dans 
toutes les maisons on trouve des produits européens : 
lampes, verrerie, harnachements, étoffes et bimbeloterie, 
valises et couvertures, chaussures et habillement,. par- 
fumerie, liqueurs, armes, comestibles, etc., dont les indi- 
génes font le plus grand usage. J’ai vu, & Battambang, 
des chevaux et des équipages qui auraient été remarqués 
dans les rues de Saigon et sur la promenade dite « le- 
tour d’Inspection »; des Cambodgiens et des Chinois 
y circulent a bicyclette, et ’ancien gouverneur de Siem- 
Reap avait méme un canot & vaneur acheté 3 Banokal 
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Les habitants de race cambodgienne (1) cultivent le 
sol; les Annamites sont bicherons et pécheurs; les 
Chinois et les Indiens ont entre leurs mains le com- 
merce (2), les opérations dt banque et d’usure, et aussi 
le monopole de la contrebande. Cette contrebande s’exer- 
ce sous l’weil bienveillant des autorités locales et cause 
un préjudice considérable au commerce francais en pays 
cambodgien. En effet, les cotonnades étrangéres, par 
exemple, importées directement au Cambodge paient le 
plein tarif des droits de douane (une centaine de francs 
par 100 kilog.) ; si elles sont 4 destination du Siam, elles 
pénétrent en transit et ne paient que 20 p. 100 du tarif; 
les cotonnades francaises cntrent en franchise. Les com- 
mergants de Battambang et de Siem-Reap se font par 
conséquent adresser des cargaisons de cotonnades étran- 
géres en transit, et, pendant la saison des hautes eaux, 
profitant des facilités de communication, les écoulent en 
territoire cambodgien ou, par leur faible prix de revient, 
elles empéchent l’introduction de cotonnades frangai- 
ses. La repression de Ja contrebande suffirait & elle seule 
& justifier notre occupation de Battambang et de Siem- 
Reap. 

’ La population de ces province’ subit actuellement des 
exigences fiscales considérables. Le dernier voyage du 
roi en Europe, les fétes de la crémation de la reine- 





(1) Dans la province de Battambang, on peut évaluer ainsi la 
population : 2.000 Annamites, 3.000 Laotiens, 6.000 Chinois, 5,000 
Birmans (presque tous aux mines de rubis de Pai-Lin), 4.000 Sia- 
mois, 20.000 Cambedgiens avec affinités siamoises, 65.000 Cam- 
bodgiens de race pure. I est difficile d’estimer la population de la 
province de Siem-Reap; elle ne doit pas dépasser 40.000 habitants, 
dont un millier de Chinois et quelques Annamites, I] n’existe puint 
de renseignement sérieux sur le chiffre des habitants des districts 
en litige au sud du Dong-Rech (100.000 tout au plus). 

(2) A Vexportation, Indiens et Chincis font en, général seuls 
leurs affaires: pour Pimportation, ils sont en grande partie les 
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mére et de divers princes ont fortement obéré le trésor 
royal. Le gouverneur Pya Kathatorn a été, lui aussi, 
presque ruiné pendant son séjour 4 Bangkok. Des impéts 
nouveaux, le recouvrement d’arriérés douteux, des amen- 
des injustes et nombreuses ont fait naitre un vif mé- 
contentement. Malgré les affirmations du prince Yukan- 
thor, les sujets du roi Norodom ne sont pas ainsi pres- 
surés. Grace aux incessantes communications entre Bat- 
tambang, Siem-Reap et Pnom-Penh, les Cambodgiens 
du Siam établissent des comparaisons qui ne sont pas 
toutes & l’avantage de leur souverain actuel. L’esprit de 
race est resté trds vivace chez eux, et, s’ils ne désirent 
pas la domination frangaise, on peut, du moins, affirmer 
quwils verraicnt sans déplaisir leur retour dans la fa- 
mille khmére, & condition toutefois que les premiers ré- 
sidents ct fonctionnaires francais & Battambang et 
Siem-Reap fussent des hommes connaissant parfaite- 
ment la langne, les usages et le caractére national, 
Nous avons vu que les causes d’intervention ng nous 
manquent pas : la présence d’un général siamois a Bat- 
tambang et d’un colonel -& Siem-Reap, ou ils exercent 
des fonctions administratives, lexistence dans ces villes 
de citadelles, peu redoutables il est vrai, mais qui de- 
vraient étre démolies depuis 1893, les violations de fron- 
tiére dans la province de Kompoug-Thom, ]’impunité 
assurée aux criminels et déserteurs cambodgiens, dont il 
est impossible d’obtenir l’extradition, les vexations dont 
nos clients sont victimes & Battambang, la contrebande 
intense que les Chinois et Indiens des deux provinces 
font 4 notre détriment. Méme limitée a l’occupation de 
Battambang, de Siem-Reap et des districts cambod- 
giens situés entre le Cambodge actuel et les Dong-Reck, 
Sissophon et lc Mékong, notre extension serait, pour le 
Siam, un avertissement salutaire. 
-Nous obtiendrons ainsi )’unification et Ja reconstitu- 
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tion sous notre protectorat de la race cambodgiemne, une 
influence plus compléte & Pnom-Penh, la domination sur 
les régions riveraines du Tonlé-Sap, riches et peuplées, 
et ot. pourrait s’exercer fruttueusement lactivité de nos 
colons, de nos commergants et de nos industriels ; ajou- 
tons, en terminant, que la possession du Sissophon, posi- 
tion stratégique remarquable, donnerait la stabilité & 
notre installation et que les dépenses trés faibles de cette 
occupation seraient immédiatement compensées et au 
dela, aussi bien que les frais d’administration, par les 
ressources des provinces restituées au Cambodge. 








a. 
Paris et Limcges. — Imp. milit, Henri Crartes-Layavzetix,* 
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PREFACE: 


I offer the following few pages of rough 
notes and opinions for the kindly notice of those 
officers and soldiers of British regiments who, 
whether directly interested as I have been so 
often—in the petits malheurs of cantonment 
life, or only vaguely worried by the general 
wrongness of things Eastern, may have nothing 
better to do in some idle moment than to read 
them. There will be found in the three succeeding 
chapters of this pamphlet an. attempt to present 
to the minds of soldiers, in an everyday form, 
what the writer feels is a misunderstood 
suBjeat, 

Ten years ago the question of the relations 
existing between his men and their domestic 
menials was not one to cause much mental 
exercise to the C.O. of a British regiment. To- 
day, however, the servant question is as much* 
before us in our barrack homes in India as it 
ever has been in those other homes to which 
we all hope to return. 

It is a common saying that the East’ does 
not change. I beg leave to say that now-a-days 
if you will take the trouble to add a sufficient 
dose of West to a given quantity of East, the 
resultant change is not only apparent to the 
close observer, but is likely to cause, if adroitly 
managed, a series of changes which may in the 
end be startlingly obvious to tif most obtuge 
sceptic. : 
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In Chapter II I have discussed cases of 
what are known by the terms “affrays” and 
“strikings.” To my mind the best way of 
dealing with them is as follows :— 

(t) lose no time in investigating ; 

(#) have one officer responsible in your 
regiment for the ‘investigation of 
these cases on the spot, and -at 
once ; 

(si¢) all that can be found out will be 
there and then, and you can after- 
wards, if necessary, let the case go 
forward ; but remember it-is often an 
expert’s matter at first. Later, it 
can be placed in the hands of the 
proper authorities. 
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CHAPTER I. 


WHEN THE SOLDIER IS BEYOND 
CANTONMENT LIMITS, 


I do not wish in this chapter to enter upon 
any fontroversial matters regarding the shoot- 
ing pass rules, nor to advocate that every city 
and village near cantonments shall be placed 
out of bounds for all troops in garrison. I do, 
however, wish to draw attention to the fact that | 
soldiers do not leave cantonments for shooting, 
fishing and general recreation in the country, 
away from towns, in anything like the numbers 
that they used to, and that commanding officers 
are more and more unwilling to grant shooting 
passes to any but the older and thoroughly 
trustworthy men 

This year has seer? the departure from 
India, of a great number of old ‘Qui hai’* 
soldiers, who were accustomed to shoot and roam 
about before the present shooting Tules were 





* See Sir Power Palmer's @peech to the Northerng Army at the 
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introduced, and I think I am not wrong in saying 
that these men continued to shoot just as 
much after their introduction as before, and 
were quite.to. be trusted not to get themselves 
or their officers into trouble. 

But there are now a ljarge number of the 
men in India for whom I for one will not sign 
a shooting pass. Not because they themselves 
are different from their predecessors, but 
because they have-not the experience to enable 
them to‘avoid a breach of the rules or a possible 
affray with villagers. Nor do I think they are’ 
likely to succeed to the experiences of those who 
are passing. The influx has been so large and 
the change from old to younger soldiers. so 
marked. Moreover, men prefer a bicycle now 
to a gun; and much of that first allurement to 
go in for shooting parties will be missing. Jn 
effect I am inclined to the view that shooting 
trips by the private soldier will become less and 
less frequent. 

Now what I am about to say may be pooh~ 
poohed by some, but I do not intend my remarks 
to apply to the whole of India; only to those 
places and districts of which I have experience 
of my own and in which I have shot, in the 
plains in the Punjab andin Oudh. I do not 
refer to the hills, about which 1 shall have 
something to say later. 

In certain shooting districts, which I shall 
not name, I, personally, hav? found it inadvisable 
to go alone and unwise not to have a chaprasi 
with me. A. friend of mine who has an 
intimate khowledge of the villagers in the parts 
lam referring to, and forty years’ experience 
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district in which we were shooting together, 
that he considered it risky for anyone to go 
alone, and said that in any. question of 
evidence between soldiers and villagers the power 
of the Brahmin was greatly to be dreaded: 
Long observation has taught me that the first 
fact we have to set before ourselves in granting 
shooting passes is, that in many localities the 
whole country populationhas a very deep-rooted 
dislike of having soldiers anywhere on their land 
at all, to which, of late years, they have added a 
tongiderable show of determination to get rid of 
them at all costs to themselves. 

The framers of the present shooting pass 
rules appear to have had a wholesome appre- 
ciation of the powers of native witnesses in 
combination against soldiers, and have made 
great safeguards for the soldiers’ own benefit in 
them *but I must still hold that they also lay 
enough responsibility on the officer signing the 
pass to make him very shy of granting it to 
young or newly-arrived soldiers. 

I have never hesitated to sign passes for the 
old hands of my company to bad districts, but 
would sooner sleep ona charge of dynamite than 
send three youngsters shooting in one of them. 

In certain districts of Northern India, with 
which I am well acquainted from a_ shooting 
point of view, I have encouraged soldiers to 
shoot as much as possible, where—provided 
they camp on the edge of*their jhil and have a 
sensihle native with them, or, as it used to be, 
one man of the party well able to converse with 
natives (very rare this)—there is fo fear of 
trouble. At any rate the danger of molestation 
without pretext is unknown. 
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“If one shoots one has a good idea of how 
far the men may be advised to shoot in any 
district a few weeks after coming into it for the 
first time: and of course experienced men will 
take one’s advice as to localities, places to camp, 
etc,, quick enough. But, on the whole, when the 
villagers may be suspected of a tendency to 
annoy or even attack shooting parties, whose 
whole idea is to keep well away from them, it is 
better not to allow shooting at all. 

In some places I could name, | believe that 
if a soldier passed through a village alone he 
would run the risk of being either beaten or 
insulted. 

1 am quite open to correction on this point, 
but I am of opinion myself that the hostility 
of the villagers in many places, combined with 
‘the restrictions of the rules and the departure 
from India of so many old soldiers at onetime, 
consequent on the declaration of peace in South 
‘Africa, are, all put together, likely to mark the 
end of shooting trips by soldiers to the extent 
formerly practised. 

But the hills are very different and present 
fewer of the objectionable features of cantonment 
life than do the plains. At any rate, with regard 
to shooting there is little risk of hitting a native 
on the khud side, and the natives themselves 
are far less susceptible to the presence of the 
soldier, and the chance of his getting into trouble 
is very small. I tried the experiment in the 
hills of giving 25 men three guns to take out 
whenever they liked and to shoot where they 
jiked thrdughout an entire shooting season. 
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harm was done and not much good either as 
regards the bags, which chiefly consisted of foxes, 
of which there were hundreds everywhere ;— 
only a maximum of exercise and recreation was 
obtained. The hills are a grand shooting 
ground for soldiers with a desire for camping 
out and roaming about. But, with exceptions, |. 
think the plains are not. . 
So far I have discussed the question of 
shooting only. Men will also fish or chase hares 
with their dogs if they get the chance, but I do not 
notice that soldiers care to leave cantonments 
in the plains for a stroll into the surrounding 
country (anyone who knows the usual Indian 
landscape would ridicule the idea), and yet the 
soldier has to do something unless he stays in the 
lines all day. Frequently the city is placed, for 
various reasons, out of bounds, and then what is 
left eA walk along one of the cantonment roads? 
Yes, generally ; or a visit to the temperance 
lodge. Here is the chief reason of the great 
advance in temperance among soldiers ; —the fact 
that these lodges supply, though inadequately, 
the keen and growing demand for that without 
which other classes in India cannot exist at all, 
namely, a place .of general meeting for amuse- 
ment and recreation at the close of the Indian 
day. But the men dearly love the privilege of 
going to the nearest city. And myself I do 
not see why they should not go. I would 
much rather put the Saddar Bazaar out of 
bounds or remove it altogether than the: city. 
At any rate the city is further aud is a better 
object for a walk; it has some interest about jit 
which the Saddar Bazaar has n@t; and its shops 
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However, without eulogising the cities of 
India further as a suitable place of recreation 
for our soldiers—a difficult task and unworthy— 
fet me say at once that if there is an increasing 
tendency to place the city out of bounds, 
combined with a growing disposition to dis- 
courage shooting or going away from can- 
tonments far into the country, then I will come 
to what I want to deduce from this chapter. 
That the time has arrived to make the canton- 
ment and regimental lines more suitable for 
men living an artificial life for a limited period. 
in a land where all the outlets and nattral 
surroundings of home life are denied them. 

At the risk of being accused of reflecting 
upon the efficiency of regimental institutes, than 
which nothing is further from my intention, I 
assert that there is a great demand for places 
of refreshment and amusement at the end of'a 
walk from barracks or as objects for a bicycle 
ride. 

This demand is at present being met as 
follows :— 

(#) By the bungalows of the I. O. G. T. 

and of the I. O. R. 

(#) By garrison institutes. 

(#%) By ladies who start soldiers’ homes, 

(v) By the Ministers of the various 

denominations through organisa- 
tions of their own, or in private 
ways. € 

(v) By most disreputable places of resort 

in some of the cantonments 
bordering on cities with a large 
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But the first four on this list are not equal 
to the situation; they only show which way the 
wind is blowing, ahd what is wanted is some 
universal undertaking. Not, if possible, under 
military management at all, but on co-operative 
lines to set up clubs in a spot best suited to 
each large station, where soldier and artizan 
may enjoy those necessities of existence, in the 
way of recreation of a social as well as physital 
kind, which the nature of life in India seems to 
demand for the Britisher. 

Lastly, if all I have said is true and the 
changes I have denoted are found to be taking 
place, now is the time to strike a new line. If 
there is a tendency to relinquish the sporting 
gun for the bicycle, let us meet the demand 
halfway. Let us prevent loafing, and if the 
consequences of differences and fracas between 
m&tiyes and soldiers beyond cantonment limits 
continue to be as fruitful of results as we have 
seen in the last year or two, let us provide the 
outlet of a place beyond cantonments worth 
visiting. 


CHAPTER IL 


THE REGIMENTAL FOLLOWER AND 
CANTONMENT NATIVES. ° 


‘ 


Of all the native inhabitants of our canton- 
ments the one who most concerns us is our 
regimental follower. 

Let us consider what manner of native 
he is. 

First of all he strikes us as of thicker skin 
and less sensitiveness in his dealings with 
Europeans than the ordinary native. 

This is true; for these regimental and 
barrack servants have often grown up in, the 
same service in which their fathers lived and in 
many cases their grandfathers, and when this 
is the case there can be no doubt of its immense 
advantage to the regiment whose servants 
they are. 

The fact is the regimental follower has 
become a sort of casteman of a new caste (using 
the term in the sense of a class separated from 
the rest of the community). He is the soldier's 
servant, who understands his master’s weak- 
nesses and strength, his moods and fancies, his 
qualities and his defects. He is born and 
bred of the regimental bazaar, and is often as 
ignorant of the beyond of cantonments ag the 
soldier himself. 

What he dpes know however is how to 
live in cpntact with Thomas Atkins; giving 
sometimes chaff for chaff, seldom feeling at all 
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words carelessly flung after him in unchoice 
barrack Hindustani, as ready to dodge the 
empty can flung good-naturedly at his head as 
to assist in any odd job for the sake of a pice 
or two. His English is often fluent, however 
inferior in other ways—a matter of no small 
importance in preserving harmony betwegn 
East and West in India. The soldiers’ Hindus- 
tani is not easily understood by the native, 
but the English of the regimental bazaar ‘is 
good enough to savea misunderstanding, the 
précursor of most rows, : 

The public and private regimental follower 
has hitherto been contented, hardworking and 
fairly satisfactory from the regimental point of 
view. 

Of course his disadvantages are manifest ; 
hts dirty and Eastern habits make it advisable 
to lessen as far as possible his numbers within 
barracks. 

This is gradually being done in many 


‘ways, such as the abolition of the punkah 


coolie—punkahs are to be pulled by mechanicdl 
means; the abolition of the native cook—sol- 
diers to a great extent now cook their own 
food, to the benefit of their health as regards 
immunity from disease if not from indigestion. 
All outsiders have been long forbidden access 
to our lines, and life in barracks is decidedly 
benefitting from these changes. 

But the millennium in this respect has not 
yet Been reached, and until the last follower has 
been dismissed from regimental employ in 
India, the subject which occupies this chapter, 
namely the relations *etween the caldier and 
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joy of life for those who, have to deal with the 
differences arising between them. 

Now before offering any remarks on the 
best way to avoid ‘‘affrays” (I use the official 
term) between soldiers and natives, I desire 
to point out that a subtle change has been 
noticeable during the last few years in the 
general behaviour of the natives themselves and 
also in that of the men, though, with regard 
to the latter, in a far more marked degree. 

Not so very long ago, at any rate not to- 
go further back than when the writer first came 
to India, cases of natives being struck by 
soldiers were certainly a great deal commoner 
than at the present time; but what always 
struck one about it was this:—That unless the 
blow or kick were a severe one or the injury 
received were dangerous, no particular theught 
was given to the matter by anyone, and the 
recipient of the hammering seemed to generally 
take it as part of the day's work, This, be it 
said, was of course not the case when the 
native, was not of the regimental bazaar. Yet, 
although at that time the native follower lived 
contentedly enough in spite of occasional rough 
usage, regarding such things as “shovings 
out of the light” and playful “smacks” on 
the head as in the day’s work, and bearing 
no - particular. resentment therefrom, _ still 
there were graver cases which it did not 
behove those in authority to treat as trivial 
or accidental; and, all things considered, the 
rules which havé since been introduced to 
nrevent the eé€rane from severe punishment 
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the present state of. public opinion on such 
matters. . 

Unfortunately the justification for these 
rules has: been found in the numerous cases 
which have been brought so prominently forward 
during the last few years, wherein it has been 
open to doubt whether full investigation would 
have been made without them. 

The change noticeable in the native in the 
last few years is undoubtedly due to the bazaar 

~interpretation of the abovementioned new pro- 
cedure. And it has taken the form of covert, and, 
to the soldier, intensely aggravating insolence. 
Natives of the class referred to are like school- 
boys in this respect, that they will be cheeky to 
older boys, te. the soldiers, when the master’s, 
se. the officer’s, back is turned. At school the 
oMer boy licks the other for cheek; but not if - 
the school is of a certain modern type, in which 
case the older boy must use self-control and find 
redress in its exercise. 

What has happened is this, that a brutal 
assault upon a native cannot now escape full 
enquiry or be hushed up. But there is between 
whiles a mighty pother about insignificant 
incidents which all but pure theorists know must 
inevitably be continually happening in the every- 
day life of cantonments. The extremely silly 
but useful and good creature who works for 
our men in barracks is,eI feel, being rapidly 
deteriorated by the process which has pen 
going on. 

The writer claims truth in what he says 
regarding the increased “aggravatingness” 
and “cussedness ” (tomse descriptivesterms) of 
the barrack servant, and thinks that company 
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officers of experience must have noticed the 
same. 

Now the change referred to as having faker 
place in the soldier’s treatment of natives is, I 
think, much more marked. 

I refer to the older men, not to the recruity, 
whose treatment of natives is marked by the 
same stages in hehaviour from the time of 
arriving in Deolali till he has done his first hot 
weather as ever was, and ever will be, rules or 
no rules. I refer to those men who have felt, 
and marked the effect of the measures whlfich 
have been adopted from time to time in their 
action on themselves and their officers and their 
followers. 

The soldier's demeanour has in the last 
few years become almost comic in its sarcastic 
outbursts and real caution. ¢ 

The change has been great, and although 
the cases of brutality have all been more noticed 
by the public, and have therefore seemed more 
numerous, they are in reality by far fewer in 
number than formerly, and in actual proportion 
to the ‘cases of incentive, few indeed. 

The self-control displayed daily and hourly 
by our soldiers in India, under—to them—most 
riling circumstances, has been brought forcibly 
home to the writer during the last three years. 

In each of the following cases, taken from a 
great number as typical of all sides, dealt with 
by me, the men concerned were personally known 
to me and also their characters and habits.” 


“| Case (A) 
A seldier, whom & will call X., is going 
his rounds whilst employed as forest ranger, 
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and sees’a' villager stealing wood, and to make 
it worse, from a spot, where the hillside is in 
.a dangerous condition and all persons are 
forbidden to walk. X. blows his whistle to 
summon any native forest guard who may be 
within call, to have the man apprehended. 

This fails, so X. proceeds to take the man 
into custody himself, and is conducting ‘him 
without resistance to the cantonment police 
chowki, when about 20 fellow villagers arrive 
and threaten to use force to effect the release 
vf the villager. X. avoids the danger of being 
hit and possibly seriously beaten with /athis 
by releasing the thief and immediately escaping 
from the spot. 
¢ In view of what may happen when the 
first blow from a /athi has been given, X. acted 
rightly and with commendable discretion. 

Phe villager was afterwards identified and 
fined by me. 

But the sequel to this incident is interesting. 
The villagers who rescued the wood thief lived 
in a Native State bordering the cantonment, and 
the affair was reported in that quarter, only, 
with results which are not to be expected in 
British territory. 

What the orders passed on that particular 
village were I neither knew nor wished to 
know, but I venture to say that the recurrence 
of such an incident has been postponed a dozen 
years, and coincidently w8od stealing in canton 
ments, became a thing of the past. : 

Not so however in the Government 


reserves roundabout, where’ a prcportionate 
Se aie eae pen We al ge OR ee Mi et te 
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In the same year and station as- Case (A) 
thirteen unusual occurrences occurred in seven 
months which were reported. 

From amongst these I select 

Case (B) ° 

which shows how the least loss of temper may 
mean playing into the hands of the other party. 

» A., whose rank need not be mentioned, ‘in 
this case kicks the postman for undoubted 
insolence and puts himself in the wrong by using 
physical violence, and still further so by demand- 
ing delivery of a parcel before paying for it. 

A. then takes the parcel, saying he Will 
settle with the postman for the amount of its 
cost when he comes next day. 

Had A. at once told the local military 
authorities nothing would have been simpler 
than to report the insolent behaviour of the 
postman officially and officially regret fhe 
kicking, which was of the mildest description 
and left no mark whatever. A. was new to the 
country and only needed reproof and advice. 

But mark what occurs. The postmaster 
is a Babu, and thinking that his case is not 

_ strong enough yet, sends the same postman 
with a peremptory demand for the money next 
day. 

I need not attempt to describe the inde+ 
scribable manner in which a native bent on 
mischief can by his demeanour keep within 
the law and yet drive the incautious Britisher 
to complete exasperation. 

Suffice to say he was again assaulted, this 
time to seme effect, and the Babu, then feeling 
his postion girong enough, writes a truly 
Oriental etter, full of veiled threat and high- 
sounding official phraseology, demanding 
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reparation on pain of a report to the General 
Officer Commanding the district. 

’ At this the eleventh hour had A. only 
sought the advice of his immediate superiors, 
I do not* doubt that the local military and 
civil authorities could have made it warm for 
Mr. Babu. 

* Butno! Hesends Rs, 100 to the Babu and 
a request that the matter may go no further. 

What next! An hundred rupees may 
become two hundred, thinks this Babu, let alone 
that his reputation is becoming noised abroad in 
the*bazaar. 

In goes the petition to the General, the fat 
is in the fire, and as a final result the enraged 
and betrayed A. beats the Babu in his own 
post-office. 

Thus the unusual occurrence is complete. 

This was a case where the civil authority 
would have inflicted a fine of about ten rupees 
for a common assault. But note the astute 
game of the Babu, how carefully he screens all 
knowledge of the affair, from first to last, from 
the: local authorities, who, whether ciyil or 
military, would have made small work of him F 
and his little game. 

The following case which occurred only 
this year is related on account of its curious 
evidence. 


Case (@). 

Sergeant A, has occasion in the course of 
duty to call the company bhishti to fill the 
washhouse tanks, which should have been done 
an hour earlier. i 
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He uses rough language to the -bnishti to 
hurry him up. The bhishti retorts with voluble 
abuse in Hindustani. The sergeant has no 
evidence that he was abused and knows not 
one word of Hindustani, but is ablé to give 
a rythmical imitation of what the bhishti 
said. : 
« I identify this as a well known epithet of 
abuse, and writing it on a slip of paper turn 
it over. 

Then two or three natives are made to 
guess what was anid, and all find the same- 
meaning. 

Had this been said under other circum- 
stances to a private soldier, say of hasty temper, 
who ‘understood Hindustani, this bhishti might 
have beenstruck. Therefore, although I re- 
gretted that a bhishti, our best native in can- 
tonments, should be the recipient of penish- 
ment, he is sent to prison for six days. 

The sergeant was well known to me to be 
entirely ignorant of Hindustani and unable to 
understand a single word. 


: Case (D). 

At a time previous to the present rules on 
Boxing Day at 8a. m. a tum-tum driver of 
the Saddar Bazaar, who is personally known to 
me, is brought to me so injured about:the face 
and head as to be unable to speak. A quarter 
of an hour after in” barracks he has identified 
his assailants from amongst a score of other men, 
and in a short time the ins and outs are brought: 
to light. “The three men are further identified 
by the, inhabifants of é house ..in the city as: 
having “Been together ‘on the day in question, 
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drivén there by the injured man. The case is 
therefore the same marning disposed of with no 
delay of any kind. 


° Case (E) 

In the following case the good sense of 
one native alone saved three soldiers from a 
véry good chance of being beaten almost so 
death. Three soldiers broke out of barracks in 
the night (they were sleeping ina tent with a 
corporal in charge) and visited. a large and 
~valuable vegetable garden. 

7 They were seen by the mali in charge and 
his son in the darkness tearing off cabbages and 
trampling down other beds, etc. The mali ex- 
postulated but was knocked down, and seeing 
himself helpless withdrew and reported to the 
owner of the garden next morning: The three 
men having done an immense amount of damage 
by trampling down the beds, filled a white cloth 
with cabbages and proceeded homewards. 

, On the way an influential native, who was 
indirectly interested in the preservation of the 
garden, intercepted the three men, notiged the 
cloth carried by. one of them on his back, and 
asked them in English where they had been. 
They avoided him and-took to flight. Now 
this native was aware what the men had. been 
doing and had it in his power to summon some 
thirty or forty natives of a very sturdy class all 
armed with /athis to his assistance in a few 
moments, and owing to the nature of the ground 
and the darkness the three men would have 
been caught with the greatesf ease. » 

But he knew the risk of wh’t might happen 
in the dark to the.thre@é men and refrathed. 
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At 9 a. m. next morning the owne? of ‘the 
garden and I had fitted the stumps remaining 
in the ground to the cabbage stalks outside a 
certain cookhouse, and some vigorous cross- 
examination led to the finding of a bed sheet 
stained with mud and the green of vegetables, 
together with boots, etc., which left no doubt as 
to who the culprits were, 

In nearly all the cases covering a period of 
Nearly five years from which the above are 
selected, the writer was fortunate enough to be 
in the position of the soldiers’ officer, generally” 
his. Commanding Officer as well, and also of 
magistrate of the cantonment. Consequently 
from whatever source it was desirable to obtain 
the light of«truth for one’s investigation it was’ 
easy to obtain and had not to be procured from 
_ third and fourth parties. 

And here I come to a point I wish to rhiake, 
which is this, that where the cantonment is 
small and an officer doing regimental duty holds 
also the post of cantonment magistrate, with the: 
control of the garrison military police as S. S.O. 
and the cantonment native police under him, if 
he has any experience at all he will find little 
difficulty in settling at once any case of difference 
between soldiers and natives, on the spot him- 
self, and without the facts being obscured by 
interested parties. Delay is the one thing to 
avoid in dealing with cases of striking natives or 
vice versa soldiers being struck. 

A few weeks before writing these lines one 
of my garrison police was struck on the back by 
a brick hutled by a native who had a grudge 
against the mah. I cannot trace the offender, 
though I “fiave a shrewd wea who it was. Fors 
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tuna¢ely ‘the necessity of finding him is not so 
great as_ if the soldier had struck the native 
(whose back might not have proved so substan- 
tial a protection against the impact of the 
pucca brick), would have been the necessity of 
finding the soldier. Of one thing there can be 
little doubt, that in the pettiest barrack dispute 
as"much energy of ingenuity is brought to bear 
to hide the truth as in the larger issues of more 
important affairs, and expert investigation is¢ 
as necessary to obtain a correct solution in the 
one,as in the other. : 
All that I have adduced so far has been 
in support of this, that the best form of investi- 
gation into’ “unusual occurrences” between 
Soldiers and natives ix the first instance is by 
officers having control of both classes from 
which the principal actors come. 
a 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PUNKAH COOLIES. 

‘To hark back somewhat, I have purposely 
Omitted any cases in the preceding chapter of 
_ striking punkah coolies (cases which are by 
far the most numerous, as there is a distressing 
Sameness about them all). 

But a few remarks about the real cause 
and its way of removal, in these so common 
<cases, may here not be out of place. 

I givea short account of the evils attending 
the system of punkah-pulling in the hot weather, 
and the system I introduced in a certain station 
in 1899 and 1900 to avoid them; first saying 
that since that date the Government of India 
have of themselves adopted some of the 
measures here set forth. 

What happens is this; in the middle of the 
shot night the punkah stops, and a man in the 
barratk-room, roused to desperation by heat 
and sleeplessness rushes forth, careless of 
consequences, and kicks the punkahwallah in 
the wrong spot, his spleen. 

Do you blame him ? 

Yes and No. 

It depends partly on whether he stopped 
to put his boots on. 

Why does it happen ? 

Becayse in most cases the punkahwallah 
is either half-etarved or else too old for the 
work ofeelse too younge# 
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fNové ain the station of A. it had been thé 
custom to give the contract for punkah-pulling 
to’a certain native, who provided the. coolies 
and kept the punkahs swinging. 

At the end of the first six weeks or so 
from the date of- starting the pulling, the first 
month’s pay was received and handed to ‘the 
contractor to pay the coolies. 

The coolies are the poorest of village follk, 
they arrive in barracks on ‘the opening day, 
like a herd of frightened kine. 

4 Their effects—rags, a few lotas, and now 
and"then a string bed. Scarce a pice between? 
the lot. = 

e How are they going to live those six 
weeks till they get their pay? 

The contractor will give them their actual 
grain day by da}, quality bad, quantity in- 
sufficient ! 

At the end of a month nearly all of each 
coolie’s pay is due by him to:the contractor. 

Why else would a contractor have taken a 
contract ? 

Next, the contractor should have su plied 
none but able-bodied coolies ; but on the first 
inspection he shows only 50 per cent. such. 

The other 50 per cent. are old men and 
boys. 

What can you do? 

The punkahs must start next day. The 
contractor, if necessary with tears in his eyes, 
protests how he has laboured to get able- 
bodied men, but, owing to such and” such 
reason they could not come that day,so, sooner, 
than let the sahib in, he had breught a few old 
men and boys to carry ‘bn for a day orfwo and 
he will without fail replace them in a wepk, 
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All right, carry on. 
We carry on as follows :— 
If we inspect the barracks, each funkah is 


~. manned by stalwart men. But if we parade 


_ the whole punkah-pulling establishment, it is 
shorter in numbers and worse in physique 
than on the opening day. 

How do you account for it ? 

The contractor can! 

There is a good reason for every man's 
absence, and those able-bodied coolies will be 
here to-morrow. Here’sa pretty pass! The mer 
grouse quietly to themselves in the barrdck- 
rooms, the contractor expands and grows fat, 
the coolies grow thin, you tear your hair! 

Shall we dismiss the contractor ? 

Better‘not, unless we want to be left strand- 
edin the middle of the hot weather without 
a single coolie or much chance of getting -orfe ; 
the medical officer saying the men will die; and 
a carefully arranged boycott preventing any 
native entering your service. Thus, and thus, 
and thus! y 
“ Now for some remedies. 

Th 1899 long before the time to pull the 
punkahs, I asked to have the pay of the ‘‘es- 
fablishment,” as it .is called, in advance, so that 
I could pay the coolies myself, weekly in arrear, 
and let them buy their own food. This being 
against the regulations was refused, so I’ got 
together enough momey from another source 
and proceeded as follows :-— 

T got my coolies in gangs of twenty from 
different vgllages ; *each gang from the same one 
or two villages ; 3 and each under a sort of 
“jemad&,” little more-tHan a coolie himself. 
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*To cath jemadar I gave an éxtra:3 rupees 
a month solely to keep up his gang to twenty, 
and for keeping them in order. 
I fostered jealousy between the jemadars - 
for my favour, to prevent collusion. 
* The coolies were told off to their punkahs 
for the season in front of the men, in each 
barrack, who with their n-c. 0.’s were made 
one and all personally responsible for reporting 
the absence of their own coolies, three to each- 
train. “ The coolies’ names and castes were 
-written up on the barrack wall, and underneath 
was hung a printed slip explaining why all this 
was necessary and advantageous. 
+ Thescheme worked well with the following 
Advantages :— _ 7 
(a) The cgolies had confidence because 
they knew their jemadar before they 
came, and were not at the disposal 
of a rapacious master whom they 
did not even know. 

(6) They always worked for ‘the same 
soldiers and were not liable to be 
moved to another part of barracks 
at any time away from their own 
Pals (a great source of annoyance to 
punkah coolies). ‘ 

(©) The coolies did their work because 

they got each man his pay, which 
meant enough food in his stomach. 
By the endeof the season I had 
dismissed one jemadar on the com- 
Plaint of the coolies of his’ gang 
for an attempt atextortien. = 

‘The next season, 1900, the same cooligs 
all came again, eagerly} with the same jemadars 
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save one; and no trouble existed ial stayting 
them. 

No case of striking occurred in two years, 
and the men were greatly pleased at the effi- 
ciency of the punkah service. 

In the case of sergeants’ bunks, married 
quarters, offices, etc., I simply handed the coolies 
apdtheir payment over to the persons concerned. 

The system of never having more than 
twenty coolies from one village or ‘group of 
villages made it far harder to get a’ coolie 
to go and work in another gang, thus preventings 
the trick of substituting for absentees. 

The deliberate attempts of the previous 
contractor to upset the show were~not end-d 
till that individual was bad up_and fined an& 
turned out of the cantonment. 

So muck for illustratioris froma everyday ~ 
life in barracks. It will be observed that®I 
have not related sensational or serious cases, and 
for this reason that they might appear to 
exaggerate the position of affairs. 

I do not intend to enunciate any new 
System or rules which will do away with one of 
the bugbears of Indian life for Officers Cornmand- 
ing British infantry regiments I rather desire 
to point out cause and effect from my own 
experience, and feel 1 cannot do better than 
append a few remarks by way of guidance. 

If company officers can spare the time they 
will find that an acquaintanceship and study 
of that portion of the quartermaster's establish- 
ment ‘which is told off to their own companies 

-will repaysgthem. ¢ 

A careful bearing of the complaint of the 

companfedhobi, and a €lose cross-examination 
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all rounc -nay enable them to put their finger 
on the .weak spot in the rules for the issue and 
return o. the men’s washing, which is causing 
the trouble. - 

An attentive ear to the sweeper's voluble 
excuses for not having swept up the verandahs 
may lead to some petty discovery which the 
* quartermaster can set right, and so on. 

_ Remember that in dealing with natives - 
of this class and.keeping them contented and 
hardworking, a patient hearing, when- neces- 
sary, is worth more than gold and_ silver. 
Above all let the natives be the servants of the 
captain and. the company, not of the quarter- 

- mster ou. 

I ceaclude, this chapter with .an incident 
which has just -been told me by a corporal 
- whom I k»sw’' well: and for waose absolute 
veracity I can vouch. 

On his way to the hills recently in company 
with two other men he had occasion to require 
au ekka at his own expense. 

He accordingly asked the ekka chowdry, 
an individual appointed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, for an ekka. 

The chowdry refused, although he had a 
great number of ekkas to spare in his yard, and 
followed up. his refusal by ‘saying, “You will 
be pulling my punkah in another five years.” 
The corporal showed such self-control as to 
quickly make the chowdry give ; an ekka and ask 
not to be reported. 

. ‘The intention of the chowdry could only 
have been to get himself struck or shoved, and. 

I fear had this been so, the tase when tried, 

“as it might have been, by the civil ruagistrate, 
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would have made the chowdry faméds irkt the 
locality for ever. Fortunately our men, do not 
always lose their tempers under provoking 
~ circumstances. 

I. am no scare-monger nor aldrmist, but 
I assert most positively that we who are treated 
in this country with so much . exaggerated. 
rgspect by the native when we occupy a positidn 
of any importance in civil or military life do not 
fully realise what the reverse may méan.. It is 
not necessary to ask the private soldier; -ask 
rather those whose knowledge of natives ist 
considerable, but whose daily pay and means 
are scanty and position humble, and they 
will explain to you why the ekk*thowdty 
should make so apparently senseless 4. remarke 

It is for this reason, that ne. may, like an 
evil-spoilt child, say something inswtting to his 
betters without fear of: deprivation, loss ‘or 
punishment. 








